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oat BRITAIN 
_ AND IRAK SIGN 
_ MOSUL TREATY 


P raseels Line Repor ted Ac- 
cepted as Frontier—Line 
» Is Not Modifiable 


TO BE PROCLAIMED 


) t Rhgore Participates in Petrol 


_'~ Revenue—Neutral Zone Es- 


tablished Near: Border 


By Special Cable 
- CONSTANTINOPLE, June 7—The 


ee ‘Mosul agreement has been signed at 


* 


¢ 


Angora by Sir Ronald Lindsay, the 
British Ambassador; Tewfik» Rushdi 
Bey, Turkish Foreign Minister, and 
Nuri Pasha al Said, War Minister in 


a the Irakian Cabinet. The treaty is 


composed of three chapters having 
18 articles. The first chapter con- 
cerns the question of frontiers; the 
gecond, reciprocal security, and the 
‘third, petrol participation and other 
details. 

According to the Turkish press, 
the chief articles are acceptance of 
the Brussels line as the Turco- 
Irakian frontier. The actual delimi- 
tation of the frontier will be car- 
ried out within three months from 
sigmature by a special commission 
headed by a Swiss delegate and com- 
‘posed of Turkish and Irakian offi- 


‘cers. The frontier line’ is not modi- 


'  -flable and its inviolability is guar- 
+. amteed by the contracting parties, 
’ anda neutral zone on either side of 
: _ frontier has been established. A 


4 subjects; — 


eral amnesty is to be proclaimed 


‘from the date of signature and the 
‘inhabitants of the regions remaining 


in Irak have the option, for a lim- 
period, of becoming Turkish 


Turkey has obtained not only a 10 


|. percent pafticipation in Irak’s share 
' @f the Mosul petrol, but also the 


e proportion of the entire petrol 


™ 2 ‘revenue of the whole of Irak. 


A reunion of the People’s Party 


>. was held Saturday afternoon, and 
> all deputies not present at Angora 


a : have been urgently convened for an | 
mE < ble, thet 


3 Even Opponents Delighted * 


meeting when, it is proba- 
ty will be ratified. 


‘With Anglo-Turkish Accord 
By Cable from Monitor Bureau 
- LONDON, June 7—Even the oppo- 


. nents of British acceptance of the 
fi pac mnaite in Irak profess themselves 
- delighted with the terms of the! 


- -Anglo-Turkish accord over Mosul, of 


pee which a summary is -published, kere, 


bs sargunbtes.- the 


today. It is claimed by B naam Rees 
‘wisdom ’ 0 : 
ss that the inyiaes lity of 


pate * , tr 0 ia awitedil Ni * y 


caw from trek pty the ex- 
the 25 years limit laid 
e Anglo-Irak treaty. 


er, h % ‘the main reason. for 
ng im the Covenant the 
oD covaypecsd of the 


w anxiety lest 
* “4 c~ a paacindas Kurdistan, 

ising the Kurds both of Irak 

@ of Turkey. This apprehension 
$ now been finally dispelled in 
a "as it concerns Irak, but there 

ne “Kurds in Persia also, 


ert: : oF. ‘wants to include Persia in 


reaty of non-aggression which, 
! , Shall shortly be 
@ between Irak and Turkey as 
corollary to the present agree- 


Pe May Help Nestériané 


a * tt is hoped that the establishment 


| me 


tA 


of a neutral zone between Irak and 
Turkey, which is one of the features 
- of the pact, ‘may help some Nestorians 
yaw have. been driven out of their 


1 jer. to return home, but the zone 


bat te na wate enough to include all the 
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and such criticism of the 

rement as is so far heard 
ajenty relates to the failure of 
ish Government to help these 


ety 


DP eseicus of ‘Nations ‘yeeort on: 


Fy 


“Mow sul last year, however, expressly 


ao 
ae 


Be 


mis ad thé British claim of the 

+ in. which the Assyrians lived. 

ver, many of. the latter have 

found new homes in Irak, 

» they constitute an important 

porto on of the native military forces, 

cwhil | the balance not in the army 

8 ‘mostly been absorbed in the eco- 
life of the country. 
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aa years on Irakian petroleum it 
ely expected heré-that Turkey 

| ‘seek to capitalize the prospec- 
-Tevenues under this heading 
th a view to meeting urgent finan- 
/ needs. Irak has not yet pro- 
any oil in.a paying quantity, 


= is iter expected to for at least three 


May Join League 
: - repercussions in the diplo- 
¢ field are expected to mean an 
cccaeticr on Turkey. 
‘for some time 
con atteoe by Greece and 
y pated at Constantinople in 
gtiely Mersina in Asia Minor, 


s the agreement is studiously. 


res i to the Mosul question, it 


sa prospect for:Turkey renew- 
traditional policy of friend- 

Great Britain, which could 
L.to allay Turkish apprehen- 
8 to external aggression. The 


a oe “ghd 


very “were: massed: on. the. stage, 
‘Edouard Herriot and a group of. con- 


Tidy of Mosul Fixes Frontier 


"9S upaupldaglpOFe 


Agreement. 


Shaded Portion of Map Shows Region Previously Under Dispute and Heavy Black 
Line Indicates Border Between Irak and Turkey as Established by the New 


CALL FOR PEACE 
ENDS WOMEN'S 
PARLEY IN PARIS 


International Commission 
Formed to Assist the 
League of Nations 


By MARJORIE SHULER 
By Special Cable 

PARIS, June 7—An international 
commission to study how women 
can use their political power to help 
the League of Nations and world 
peace will be set up by the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance 
as a result of the triennial congress 
just finished here. Every country is 
to be represented on the interna- 
tional commission, and it is ex- 


pected that a supplementary com- 
mittee will be organized within each 
nation affiliated with the alliance. 
This action by the congress fol- 
lowed a message sent from New 
York by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
founded and honorary president of 
the alliance, who said :“Women of 
the nations. the world is calling you 
to the hig..est duty you -have ever 
performed. It is my hope that the 
International Woman Suffrage Alli- 
ance will establish a department for 
peace, and that each auxiliary will 
educate its own national opinion 
and use its political influence t6 
strengthen its League of Nations 
representatives and: thus . bring 
peace safely.and.surely and soon.” 
_ Great Peace Demonstration 
The message was read at a great 
peace dem stration at the Troca- 
dero, where the flags of all nations 
and 


gress Womeh made an appeal for a 
world unity which would endure. 
There was ho woman in the German 
Parliament when war was declared, 
}or in the Austrian Government when 
War was made, Baroness von Furth 
of Austria toJd the meeting. 

Princess Cantacuzene, Rumania, 
said that the women of. the world} 
should be able to eir chil- 
dren’s lullabies, secure in the thought 
that there would be no more war. 
Miss Maude Royden, Hngland, de- 
clared that peace would only be 
gained through the practical appli- 
cation of ‘the love of God. 

“If the women of the world lead, 
carrying the flags which hang on this 
platform, they would lead toward 
peace,” said Frau Adele Schreiber- 
Krieger of Germany at the close of 
an address which brought a Belgian 
speaker, Madame Brigade, forward 
to clasp her hand, repeating the 
dramatic incident of the preceding 
meeting when French. and German 
speakers shook hands before a large 
audience of the French public. 


Differences Settled 


The alliance settled its differences 
over th: method to secure the eco- 
nomic equality of women by pass- 
ing a resolution declaring that “any 
international system of differential 
legislation based on sex, in spite of 
any temporary advantage, may de- 
velop into a very real tyranny and 
result in the segregation of women 
workers and the imposition of fresh 
handicaps on their capacity as wage 
earners. This congress, therefore, 
urges upon its auxiliaries the ne- 
cessity of careful and detailed scru- 
tiny of all such proposals, with a 
view to immediate and effective ac- 
tion when necessary.” 

The advocates of, protective leg- 
islation including the League of 
Women Voters delegates, agreed to 
the resolution, which those who de- 
sire. the. abolition of all regulations 
applying to ‘women workers regard 
as a step forward ingthe direction 
of the entire equality between bo 
and women in industry. 


dressed by women. delegates and 


of the League of Nations. 


EXPECT NO RADIO BILL 
ACTION THIS SESSION 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, June’7—J. T. Rob- 
inson (D.), Senator rom Arkansas, 
minority leader of: the upper House, 
has expressed opinion that there 
will be no radio legislation in the 
Senate at the present session. He 


controversy on just what should be 


r is alec seen- of, Turkey'| done. 


on its verbal undertak- | 
ausanne to apply to join): 

e gu ie, which would give it still 
er security, owing to the fact 
e10 ‘of the Covenant ri set: 

+ OF the pease Me “re-| 

as nst exter- 

ion, the political tnd sin 8 


_ Charles Curtis (R.), Senator from 

sas, a old leader, has prom- 
ised C. Dill (D.), Senator from 
Washi 


to see how ‘far that body can get 
with it, but if it looks as though it 
will lead to long debate, the bill- will 


| have to be given up for the present 
session. Baier 2 « 


Ths concluding session was ie 


women members of the commissions | 


based this opinion, he said, on the|. | 
‘fact that there is a great deal of} | 


aston, introducer, cf the radio |_ 
bill, that ‘he will give him a chance.| . 


Mayor of Tokyo 
Tenders Resignation 


By the Associated Prese 
Tokyo, June 7 
AYOR ZEKO NAKAMURA 
of Tokyo tendered his resig- 
nation today, following an over- 
whelming victory for the Kenseikai 
in the election for the municipal 
_assembly held Friday and Satur- 
‘day. 

“Mayor Nakamura has held office 
since October, 1924. The Kenseikai 
is the party. of the national Gov- 
ernment, and although the Mayor 
of Tokyo is appointed by the 
Cabinet, Mayor Nakamura is not 
in sympathy with the Kenseikai 

group in the city assembly. 


STEADY EMPLOYMENT 
IS OBJECTIVE SOUGHT 
BY SAGE COMMITTEE 


Regular Surveys for Gathering 
_ Industrial Data Proposed as 
Means to Continuous Work 


NEW YORK, June 7-—Forestall- 
ing of periods of extensive unem- 
ployment through collection of em- 
ployment statistics by state labor 
bureaus with the United States De- 
partment of Labor as the co-ordinat- 
ing center, is proposed in a report 
by a-committee of the American 
Statistical Association. 

Comprehensive monthly reports 
classified both as to industries and 


districts would enable local *govern- 
ments and welfare agencies to ini- 


tiate municipal improvements and. 
‘other relief measures before an un- 


employment crisis: could develop, it 
was explained by the committee, of 
which Miss Mary van Kleeck, direc- 
tor of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion’s department of industrial 
studies, is chairman. 

“By providing facts needed to un- 
derstand and control fluctuations in 
the production of , goods and ob- 
structions to their “sale,” the. com- 
}mittee believes “these: interruptions 
in economic. processes which throw 
men and women out of work,” can 
be lessened. 

The report is an outgrowth of 
President Harding’s Conference on 


Unemployment in 1921 and of Her-. 


bert Hoover’s Committee on the 
Business Cycle. The plan com- 
mends and urges the extension of 


‘the regular collection of employ- 


ment statistics by federab bureaus 
having a direct relation to certain 
industries. 

Surveys are made regularly by the 
Geological Survey for mines and 
quarries, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for railroads, and the 
Department of Agriculture for farms, 
and the reporting of all these data 
to the Federal Bureay of Labor Sta- 
tistics for prompt publication of na- 
tional indices of employment. 

The report points out that employ- 
ment data, unlike sales statistics or 
values of products, afford a standard 
of measurement. common to the cot- 
ton mill or the automobile "factory 
alike. Likewise, employment statis- 
tics afford a basis for comparison be- 
tween industries. 


PRESIDENT OF HAITI WILL TOUR 


PORT AU PRINCE, Haiti, June 7 
(P)—Louis Borno, President of the 
Republic of Haiti, accompanied by 
Mme. ‘Borno and Mr. Cumberland, 
financial adviser, has sailed for New 
York. The President will make a 
month’s tour in the United States. 


— 


Count in Business 


TARTING 10 years ago, Mrs. 
Ss Simmons’ Home Bake Shop 
had one employee, Mrs. 
Simmons. Today she employs 
40 women and 10 men! The 
story of her success will be told 


in 
tae! | 
Tomorrow’s 


MONITOR 


7 
| 


Women’ - ve Page 


jnue open to them is to seek to have 


yas free speech,” the Chicago Federa- 


jin about a week, Mr. Nockles stated. 


-|posed station. Believing that this in- 


‘is a misstatement of fact. Their own 


RADIO CONTROL 
CHALLENGED BY 
CHICAGO STATION 


Federation of Labor to Test 
Government’s Authority 
in Denial of Permit- 


By FREDERIC WILLIAM WILE 

WASHINGTON, June 7 — The 
“first battle of the air” to determine 
whether the United States Govern- 
ment has the authority to control 
radiocasting is imminent at Chicago. 

The right is challenged by the 
Chicago Federation of Labor. It has 
erected a powerful $100,000 station, 
with which it will take the air re- 


gardless of the fact that it has not 
been licensed to do so, it has been 
announced. 

WCFL, operating on wavelength 
491, will. be the first station in the 
United States to defy the federal law 
which confers upon the Department 
of Commerce the exclusive privilege 
of determining who shall use the air. 


Station’s Opening Postponed 


The opéning of the station was 
scheduled for yesterday, but at a 
meeting of the federation it was 
decided to postpone action until 
June 15, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to argue with Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce. 

The Government radio authorities 
have not yet fo.mulated a plan for 
meeting the Chicago challenge. They 
say they will not cross the bridge 
till they come to it. The Department. 
of Gommerce for some fime has been 
aware of the Federation ‘of Labor’s 
intention to put Station WCFL in op- 
eration without a license. The fed- 
eration has never formally made ap- 
plication for a license, but when it 
indicated at Washington that it pur- 
posed taking the air, the Department 
of Commerce let it be known that 
Chicago wavelengths were already 
pre-empted. 

Mayor and Council Approve 

WCFL, nevertheless, is ready to 


SENATE NOMINATION 


|IN OHIO IS SOUGHT 


BY ATLEE POMERENE 


Former Democratic Holder of 
Federal Seat Announces 


His Candidacy 


CLEVELAND, O., June 7 (P) — 
Atlee Pomerene, Senator from Ohio 
for 12 years preceding 1923, has an- 
nounced his candidacy for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination for United States 
Senator here. 

In a statement he declared he 
would make little, if any, campaign 
in the primaries, his work as spe- 
cial counsel for the Federal Govern- 
ment in the Naval Petroleum Re- 
serves Cases, coming first. 

In announcing his candidacy, he 
cleared up a somewhat chaotic con- 
dition in Democratic politics, both in 
this country and the State. Great 
pressure to enter the race had been 
brought to bear on him for several 
weeks, 

Simultaneously with the Pomerene 
announcement Frank F. Gentsch, 
Cleveland attorney, who was plan- 
ning to run as a wet candidate, 
withdrew from the race, after pay- 
ing high tribute to Mr. Pomerene. 

Florence E. Allen, Supreme Court 
judge of Cleveland, another candi- 
date, stated that she would not with- 
draw regardless of who might run. 

Cyrus W. Locker of Cleveland, 
state commerce director, also a sena- 
torial candidate, declined to comment 
on the Pomerene statement. 


Ways for Cutting Tax Bills 
Proposed by Chamber Group 


Efficiency in Assessing and Collecting Called 
Means of Relief to. Property Owners 


Two methods of reducing the aver- 
age citizen’s tax bill, one by devisr 
ing new sources of revenue, another 
by making more efficient, just, and 
thorough the assessment and col- 
lection of present taxes, are the lead- 


ing proposals on which the directors 
of the Massachusetis Chamber of 
Commerce are now working, as a 
result of preliminary research con- 
ducted by the Massachusetts’ Tax- 
payers’ Conference Committee. 
Unsatisfactory and haphazard 
methods still prevail in setting 
values on real estate, machinery, and 
tangible personal property in most 
parts of Massachsuetts, a report by 
the committee sets forth. Most citi- 
zens are aware that considerable 
property escapes the attention of the 
assessors, for one reason and an- 
other. Other property, while as- 
sessed, is either valued on too low 
a basis, or in an inconsistent, off- 
hand, and disorganized way, it is ex- 
plained. Some communities or kinds 
of property bear unfair burdens. 
As remedies, the report urges that 
expert boards of assessors be sought, 
and that definite, systematized meth- 


ods of making assessments be estab- 
lished. 

“Corporation, income and inheri- 
tance taxes in this State are ad- 
ministered by a permanent staff of 
trained men, and the taxpayer, even 
if he does not always agree with the 
conclusions of these officials, realizes 
that their assessments are not the 
result of guesswork or of extrinsic 
considerations,” the committee says. 

“On the other hand, the valuation 
of property for the purpose of local 
taxation, involving vastly more 
money and, under present conditions, 
much more difficult problems, is per- 
formed by elected assessors, of un- 
certain tenure of office, often grossly 
ignorant of the first principles of 
valuation and influenced to a great 
extent by political and other extrin- 
sic considerations. 

“It is time that the problem of un- 
equal and uncertain valuations was 
attacked at its source, by provisions 
for securing trained men for local 
boards of assessors, and establishing 
greater security of tenure of office 
than now prevails.” 

In equalization of different forms 


(Continued on Page 5B, Column 3) 


New Officers of Ancient and Honorable Artillery 


radiocast over the wavelength of 491 
meters now assigned to the American 
Telephone ‘& Telegraph . Company 


unit, Station WEAF, New York. The 
labor station will use 1000 watts dur- 
ing the day and 500 watts at night. 
It enters the air field with the sanc- 
tion of Mayor Dever and the City 
Council of Chicago. 

The Chicago Federation expects to 


are. definitely established. One ave- 


Mr. Hoover subjected to.a manda- 
mus to give the federation its license. 

The legal services of Frank P. 
‘Walsh, formerly. well-known Wash- 
ington attorney and counsel for la- 
bor organizations, already have been 
retained by the Chicago federation 
in. anticipation of a contest in the 
courts. Mr. Walsh, in accepting the 
offer to represent the labor. organ- 
ization, said: “It ought to be a glori- 
ous fight, this effort.of ours; to ‘win 
free speech on the air.” , 


- Many on Waiting List 


The Department of Commerce’s 
disinclination to grant WCFL a 
license is laid to Mr. Hoover’s policy 
of preventing a°“traffic jam” in the 
air. Chicago, like other metropoli- 
tan districts with many stations, is 
already clutter2d up with radio, caus- 
ing corresponding. and. widesp-ead 
inconvenience to the listening world. 

The Department of Commerce is 
literally flooded with applications for 
more stations in every quarter of 
the country. There were 533 sta- 
tions licensed at the end of May, and 
there are 623 applications on file for 
new stations. 

The rate at which. the air has be- 
come “jammed” with radio “traffic” 
is evidenced by the fact that there 
were only 28 licensed stations on 
Jan. 1, 1922. Today, 4% years later, 
there are nearly 20 times as many, 
and if everybody who wants to take 
the air were licensed to do so, there 
would be more than 40 times as 
many, 


-... 


-# 


Seek Mr. Hoover’s Consent 
Before Opening Station 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
CHICAGO, June 7—To find out 
“Whether there is free air as well 


tion of Labor has named a commit- 
tee to call upon Herbert Hoover, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, with a request 
for a license for the federation’s new 
$100,000 radiocasting station here, 
Edward N. Nockles, ‘secretary of the 
federation said in an interview here. 
_ Should the conference result in a 
refusal of a_ license, 
Federation will radiocast without one 
as soon as the station is completed, 


Mr. Nockles said it is likely that a 
license will be denied because a com- 
munication received from the fed- 
eral department six months ago ad- 
vised the federation. that no wave 
lengths were available for their pro- 


dicates unfair monopoly of the use 
of the air, the federation proposes to 
make a thorough test of the situation 
by legal procedure, he stated further. 

The committee named to call on 
federal authorities includes Frank P. 
Walsh, attorney, New York City; L. J. 
Lesh, radio engineer of the Chicago 
station; William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
and Mr. Nockles. 

“We have spent $100,000 to find out 
if labor can be denied the air,” he 
added. “We are going through all the 
formalities and intend to comply with 
the law. We do not expect to inter- 
fere with other stations but intend to 
use a length of 491 meters. 

“The:department’s contention that 
these wavelengths are not available 


charts refute it. Therefore the fed- 
eration has gone ahead with its plans 
of building a station to radiocast 
the news of its activities in the hope 


(the Bell. System) and its principal | 


have to carry its cause to the Un‘ted |. 
States courts before WCFL’s rights ' 


the Chicago | 


CPR. Se 


Left to Right—First Lieut. Paul O. Curtis, Capt. Charies A. Malley, and Second Lieut. Harry E. Gleason. 


DRUM CORPS REVEILLE CALLS 
‘ANCIENTS’ TO PEACEFUL COUNCIL 


Artillery Company’s 288th Anniversary Celebrated With 
Army and Navy Men Joining in Ceremonies 


The Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company, notable among such 
organizations in the United States 
because of its long time service and 
its position of seniority in Massachu- 
setts, is celebrating today its two 
hundred and eighty-eighth anniver- 


‘sary’ with church’ services, street 
parade, its traditional’ drumhead 
election of officers and atinual dinner. 

Maj:. Charles: A. Malley of Brook- 
line. was elected captain fer the fof- 
lowing year by the ballots cast on 
‘he Common this .afternoon. while 
Paul O. Curtis. of Somerville was 
made. first lieutenant; Harry E. 
Gleason, second lieutenant and Lieut. 
Col Harry E. eymarals was chosen 
adjutant. 

Colorful as the event ear is, to- 
day’s exercises, despite the unfavora- 
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ble outdoor conditions, proved no ex- 
ception to the rule. The Officers in 
full uniform, the costumes of the vis- 
iting companies, the rank and file of: 
the Ancients ‘jn khaki, assumed in 
World War days, all contributed to 
revive the impression the observance 
of the recurring anniversary always 
makes upon the thousands who view 
the paseant or take part in the event. 


Welcome to Visitors 
Early today, after the fife and 
drum corps in command ‘of Clarence 
H.. Knowlton, drum major, had 
sounded the reveille, Maj.-Gen. Han- 
son E. Ely, commandant of the Army 
War College at Washington, D. C., 


and Brig.-Gen. Edward B. Winans, 
division commander of the United 
States Cavalry forces, with head- 
quarters at Fort Bliss, Tex., were 
the guests of honor at breakfast in 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel with the offi- 
cers of the Ancients as their official 
hosts. 

Until after 10, Capt. Frank L. 
Nagle and staff’ maintained head- 
quarters in the hotel and then re- 
paired with their guests to King’s 
Chapel churchyard, where honors 
were paid to the memory of Captain 
Keayne, the commander of the or- 
ganization in its inception in 1638. 

At noon the cOmpany had assem- 
bled. in its armory in Faneuil Hall 
and the public pageant started from 
the -hall to the State House and City 
Hall where Governor: Fuller and 
Mayor Nichols reviewed and greeted 
the organization and its visitors. The 
annual religious exercises were then 


2iheld in the Old South Church in 


Boylston Street, where the anniver- 
sary sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Dr. Arthur M. Ellis, pastor of 
the Central Congregational Church, 
Newtonville. Dr. Ellis for two years 
was chaplain for the company and 
went on its trip two years’ ago to 
Havana, Francis J. Flagg of New- 
tonville, read the ode. 


Marched to Common 


Following the services the An- 
cients and visiting companies, which 
included the Worcester Continen- 
tals, Amoskeag Veterans of Man- 
chester, N. H., Bristol Train of Ar- 
tillery of Bristol, R. I., the Fusilier 
Veterans Corps and the National 
marched by way of 
Boylston, Arlington and Beacon 
Streets to. Boston Common, where 
the Governor met them while the 
gubernatorial salute sounded. 

On the Common the company was 
inspected by the Governon, his-staff 
and the guests of honor and the 
officers of the visiting commands. 
Then followed the quaint and tradi-| 


(Continued on Page 5B, Column 6) 


ILECTURERS’ LIST 


IS ANNOUNCED 


Two Names Are Added by 
Christian Seience Board 
of Directors 


The Christian Science Boar. af Di- 
rectors today named the following 
persons members of The Christian 
Science Board of Lectureship for the 
ensuing year: 

Gavin W. Allan, C. S. B., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Algernon Hervey-Bathurst, C. S. B., 
London, England. 

Frank Bell, C. S. B., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

W. Stuart Booth, C: S. B., Denver, 
Colo. 

Hon. William E. Brown, CC. Be Be 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

John W. Doorly, 
Eng. 

John Randall Dunn, C. 
ton, Mass. 


C. 


John J. Flinn, C. S. B., Evanston, | 


Ill. 


‘(Miss), Boston, Mass. 

Andrew J. Graham, C. S. B., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Paul A. Harsch, C. S. B., Toledo, O. 

Salem A; Hart Jr.,C. S., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Prof. Hermann S. Hering, C. S. B., 
Boston, Mass. 

Judge Frederick C. Hill, C. S., Clin- 
ton, Ill. 

Violet Ker Seymer, C. S. (Miss), 
London, Eng. 

William Duncan Kilpatrick, C. S.B.., 
Detroit, Mich.’ 

Charles __ I. C.S.B., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
| William W. Porter, 
York City. 

Nelvia E. Ritchie, 
Sewickley, Pa. 

Peter V. Ross, C.S.B., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. : 

Robert Stanley Ross, C.S., New 
York City. 

Paul Stark Seeley, C.S.B., Portland, 


Ore. 
Dr. John M. Tutt, C.S.B., Kansas 


City, Mo. 

Bicknell Young, C.S.B., Chicago, 
Ill. 

The new members are Miss Violet 
Ker Seymer, C.S., and Mr. Paul A. 
Harsch, C.S.B. 

Miss Ker Seymer was born: in 
Paris. She received her early edu- 
cation through private tuition in 


Ohrenstein, 3 
C.S.B., . New 


C.S., (Mrs.) 


England, and afterwards in schools. 


and academies in Paris, Dresden and 
Brussels. She was formerly _a mem- 
ber of the Established Church of 
England. She took up the study of 
Christian Science in 1900, and in 19.4 
became a member of The Mother 
Church and of a branch church. 
She is now a member of Second 
Church of Christ, Scientist, Lon- 
don, in which she has served: as 
First Reader and president. Miss Ker 


(Continued on Page 7, Column -7) 
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a London, | 


S. B., Bos-' 


Margaret Murney Glenn, C. 5S. B.) 


NEW READERS 
NAMED FOR THE 
MOTHER CHURCH 


Judge Samuel W. Greene 
and Miss M. Ethel Whit- 
comb Are Selected 


ARCHIE E. VAN OSTRAND 
IS CHOSEN PRESIDENT 
’ 


Loyalty of a Unified Member- 
ship to Teachings of Mrs. 
Eddy Is Rededicated 


Boundless gratitude for the spirit- 
ual healing and the ever-present 
help in daily living, which has come 
from the understanding of God as 
taught by Christian Science, was the 
pervading thought expressed at the 
annual meeting of The Mother 
Church, The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, Mass., today. 

Representing the Christian Science 
branch churches from virtually all 
countries of the world, approximately 
5000 members gathered to give re- 
newed testimony of their unity and 
of their continued devotion to the 
teachings and institutions established 
by their Leader, Mary Baker Eddy, 
the Discoverer and Founder of 
Christian Science. 

Reports of the officers, describing 
the growth of the manifold activities 
of The Mother Church, and messages 
of loyalty from the branch churches, 
marking another milestone in the 


.. world-wide expansion of the Chris- 


tian Science movement and pointing 
to continuous progress, were read at 
the meeting. 

The service was opened by the 
singing of Hymn 197 from the Chris- 
tian Science Hymnal, “O Gentle Pres- 
ence,” the words of which were writ- 
ten by Mrs. Eddy. David Newton Mc- 
Kee, M. B., C. S. B., of Boston. Mass., 
retiring president, read the follow- 
ing selections: 

The Bible: Isaiah 60: 1-3; Isaiah 
35: 1-10. 

Science and Health: Page 263: line 
32 to 19 on next page; page 96: line 
4 to 4 on next page; page 99: line 
23 to 29. 

After the reading the congrega- 
tion joined in silent prayer, followed 
by the audible repetition of the Lord’s 
Prayer. This was followed by the 
singing of Hymn 153, “A Glorious 
Day Is Dawning.” 

Officers of The Mother Church for 
the ensuing year were announced as 
follows: 

President—Archie E. Van Ostrand, 
C. S. B., of Pittsfield, Mass. 

Clerk—Ezra W. Palmer, C. S. B., of 
Brookline, Mass. 

Treasurer—Edward L. Ripley, C.S., 
of Brookline, Mass. 

First Reader—Judge Samuel 
Greene, C. S., of Chicago, III. 

Second Reader—Miss M. Ethel 
¥Y"hitcomb, C. S. B., of Boston, Mass. 


Archie E. Van Ostrand, C. S. B., 
of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, Presi- 
dent of The Mother Church, is a na- 
tive of South Haven, Michigan, his 
paternal ancestors haring come to 
New York and New England about 
1632. The family attended the Con- 
gregational Church and Sunday 
School. 

Mr. Van Ostrand was educaied in 
the public schools of South Haven, 
and later was associated with busi- 
ness houses dealing in dry gocds, 
among them, Marshall Field Com- 
pany, of Chicago. 

He became interested in Christian 
Science in 1896, and was healed by 
reading the textbook, “Science and 
Health with Key to the Scriptures.” 
He became a member of The Mother 
Church in 1897 and has been con- 
tinuously active in church work 
since that time. Soon after coming 
into Christian Science he removed to 
New York and became identified with 
Second Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Brooklyn, which he later served as 
Second Reader. He entered the pub- 
au practice of Christian Science in 
1900, and became a teacher of Chris- 
'tian Science after a Normal Course 
with the Board of Education in 1907. 
'He has served as Assistant Commit- 
tee on Publication in different fields 
‘for the past twenty-five years. 

In 1904 Mr. Van Ostrand removed 
to Pittsfield, his present home, and 
assisted in the organization of First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, there. 

Judge Samuel W. Greene, M. A., 
L. L. B., C. S., of Chicago, Ill., was 
born at Mount Sterling, Ky. He was 
educated in the public gchools of 
Kentucky, in the Kentucky Military 
Institute, the University of Louis- 
ville and University of Illinois. For 
‘several years he taught school and 
for 10 years he practiced law. He 
served in the General Council in 
Louisville four years and was presi- 
dent of the council during part of 
that time. For four years he was 
judge of the Probate, County and 
Juvenile Court of Jefferson County, 
Ky. For many years Judge Greene 
has been a member of the- Masonic 
order in its various branches. 

Judge Greene was formerly a mem- 
ber .of the Christian (Disciples) 
Church. FE: became interested in 
Christian Science through reading 
its textbook, “Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures,” and 
joined’ First Church of Christ, Sci- 
entist, Louisville, also The Mother 
Church, in 1913. 

Judge Greene became a member of 
The Christian Science Board of iec- 
tureship in 1918 and has served us a 
member of that board seven years, 
Form2rly h? was Committee on Pub- 
lication for Ken <ky. 

Miss M. Ethel Whitcomb, C. S. B., 
Second Reader of The Mother 
Church, was born in Boston and 
educated there. At an early age she 
joined the Unitarian Church. When 
a schoolgirl she was healed throv7 
Christian Science and united with 
The Mother Church in 1896. Ec-rly 
in her experience she entered the 
practice of. Christian Science and 
she later received Primary. instruc- 
tion in the Christian Science Board 


. (Continued on Page 6, Column 1) 
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ONDAY, ‘JUNE. 1, 1926 


RY AGAIN. : 
~ PLACED ON FEET 
Efforts of. Jeremiah Smith 


Crowned With Success— 
Freedom Is Sought: 


By Special Cable 

GENEVA, June 7—The réstora- 
tion of finances and the stabiliza- 
tion of the currencies of Europe are 
essential conditions to economic re- 
covéry and the League of Nations 
has every reason to be proud of the 
work it has done in this connection 
for Austria and Hungary. In 1922 
the case of Austria seemed dés- 
perate. Its external resources were 
at an end, its finances in a state of 
chaos. For three years it had lived 
on charity and unless it could buy 
food and raw material abroad its 
population, especially that of Vi- 
enna, was doomed to st@rvation. At 
this stage the League of Nations 
was asked to intervene, and its 
scheme of financial reconstruction 
saved Austria, affording a model for 
a similar effort to put Hungary on 
its feet. 

The financial committee of the 
League, which met at the end of last 
week to consider Austrian and Hun- 
garian finances, had every reason 
to congratulate Jeremiah Smith, the 
commissioner-general of the League 


Tonight at the Pops 


Militar Polonais se Chopin 
“Ave Mar ia’ . Schubert- Wiihelm} 


t <i “Stabat Mater”, 
a Rossini 
Boston Colege ommsyet 
Fantasia, “Lohengrin 
“In the Village” (A Dance), from 

“Slovakian “gg pears all .. -Ondfricek 
inale, Fourt ymphony. 
— Tchaikovsky 
Boston College Quartet 


Selection, “The Vagabond King,”’ 
mee 


Herbert 


March of the Toys : 
ar 


Waltz, “Gold and Silver’....Leh 


EVENTS TONIGHT 


Two hundred and eighty-eighth anni- 
versary celebration of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, reception 
and banquet, Maj.-Gen. Hanson E. Ely, 
commandant of the Army Ng College, 
guest of honor, Copley-Plaza, 6:30. 

Regular meeting, vseegge’ ‘School Com- 
mittee, 15 Beacon Street, 6 

‘Rulon, , - 


Recital presented by the 

Robison studio, Hotel Vendome, 8:1 
Circus, Sullivan Square Playgrounds, 
215. 


EVENTS 3 TOMORROW 


Meeting of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, Massa- 


. ghusetts Branch, home of -Mrs. Edward 


| 


Ingraham, 7 Lowell Street, 3. 

llustrated lecture, ‘Rambles jand 
Scrambles in the Rocky Mountains,”’ by 
Herbert W. Gleason, parece Club 
Luncheon, Hotel Bellevue, 1 

Campaign garden party, Women’s Re- 
publican Club of Massachusetts, Mrs. 
Charles H. Adams estate, 434 Jamaica 
~ Way, 3:30 to 5:30. 

Visiting day at Pine Ridge Home of 
Rest for Horses, 12. 

Drawings by children in the art class 
‘of the Cambridge Museum for Children, 
5 Jarvis Street, 8:30 to 4:30, lasts through 
June 11. 

Sixth annual outing of the United 
States Internal Revenue Welfare So- 
ciety, Centennial Grove, Essex. 

ara Sullivan Square Playground, 


R:1 
Baseball, National Leeeue. Cpanel 
Vs. Boston, Braves Field, 3 
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Founded 1908 by Mary Baker Eddy 
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lis ol fclety, 107 th t, 
Su caabaetinn price, pay- 

_ to all coun 
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VISITORS WELCOME! ‘ 
Complete Comfort in 
Your Undergarments 


If you are interested in 

a larger measure of Com- 
Sait and Service, as well 
| as beautiful style lines, 

my showing of ‘scien- 
tifically constructed 
underdress will interest 
you. 


No more expensive, but 
‘ much more satisfying 


MRS. FOWLER’S 
LINGERIE SHOP 


420 Boylston Street, Boston 


Sixth Floor, Berkeley Building 
Telephone Kenmore 5026 


(1) Who caHed prohibition “morally right and economically wise”? 

(2) As the length of a stringed instrument increases, what decreases? 
(3) How did a traveling “Coney Island” fare in South America? 

(4) What started the good fellowship along roads near Cadiz, O.? 

(5) How was an old Cape Cod windmill pressed into sérvice? 

(6) What entry for flies into the house is frequently overlooked? 


These Questions Were Answered in 


f Saturday's MONITOR * 


— 


of Nations at Budapest, on his lat- 
est report on the economic progress 
of Hungary. The success of the 
Léague’s reconstruction of Hunga- 
rian finances is as striking as in 
the case of Austria, and Count Beth- 
len, Prime Minister of Hungary, is 
evidently justified in appealing to 
the committee for the release of 
Hungary from the control of the 
League of Nations commission, now 


that it has fulfilled all requirements 


in connection with the League plan. 
Budget Balanced 

Count Bethlen was abie to point 

out that the Hungarian budget was 

in permanent equilibrium. exchange 


thoroughly stabilized, prohibitions of 
imports and exports abolished, and 
officials reduced. Now under a pro- 
tocol agreed between that power, Eu- 
rope and the Little Entente, Hungary 
was entitled to such release if it 
could prove it had done its part as 
required. That it has accomplished 
its part is the firm conviction of Mr. 
Smith, who as an American and an 


impartial observer is able to take a. 


most detached view, and his conclu- 
sion that the League of Nations is 
now bound to fulfill its obligations to 
Hungary is warmly supported by the 
British treasury experts, Sir William 
Goode, who worked hard for Hungary 
and Sir Otto Niemeyer. Unfortunate- 
ly the French and Czech delegates on 
the financial committee insisted on 
introducing the question of the bank 
note forgeries, and alleged the com- 
plicity of the offigials of the govern- 
ment in this affair. 
Why Commissioner Was Sent 

They argued that as the Hunga- 
rian Government could not be trusted 
in financial affairs, the control of 


WEATHER PREDICTIONS 


U. 8. Weather Bureau Report 


Boston and Vicinity: Partly cloudy 
and soméwhat warmer tonight; Tuésday 
fair and warmer; fresh southwest 
winds. 

Southern New England: Slightly 
warmer tonight; Tuesday fair, with ris- 
ing temperature ; fresh to strong south- 
west winds. 

Northern New England: Partly cloudy 
and occasional showérs tonight and 
Tuesday; slightly warmer in New 
Hampshire and Vermont; rising tem- 
perature Tuesday; fresh to strong east 
shifting to southwest winds. 

Weather Outlook for Week: Mostly 
fair except for showers about middle 
and at end of week; temperatures will 
average near normal. 


Official Temperatures 


(8 a. m. Standard time, 75th mecane 
56 Memphis 70 
Montreal 
Nantucket 
New Orleans .. 
New York «a. 
Philadelphia ... 
Pittsbur pn can? 


Albany 
Atlante City .. 
Boston eeeteeee 50 
Buffalo eeeeveeeen 


Des rig sees 
Eastport 
Galveston 


Hatteras ..cec.s 
Helena e*eeeeeee 
Jacksonville ... 
Kansas City ... 

Angeles ... 


High Tides at Boston 


Washington ... 


Monday, 9:56 p. m.; Tuesday, 10:29 a.m. | 


Light all vehicles at 8:48 p. m. 


— | 


Business. 


Pottery Sale 
78 Ott 


New and beautiful pieces still 
coming in. 


Suitable for Engagement 
and Wedding Gifts 


Sale continued for short time, 


PAUL REVERE. 
POTTERY 


478 Boylston Street, Boston 


Going Out Of] 


MIss HOLLAND 


567 Boylston Street, Copley Square, Boston 
Telephone Kenmore 7512 


Coats Greatly Reduced 


All this season’s models for sports. Travelling and Dressy 
Coats in; Crepe and Satin. 


= denported Sport Hats afuced to close regardless of cost. 
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the League should be still continued. 
Now this, in view of the League’s 
commissioner at Budapest, Mr. Smith, 
and the British experts is felt to be 
a’ totally unwarrantable attempt to 
introduce political considerations 
into a purely economic question. 
The eommissioner, it is pointed out, 
was not sent to Hungary to pass 
judgment on its internal politics, but 
to assist in Hungarian financial re- 
construction, and see that Hungary 
carried out its obligations. It would 
have lost the confidence of the coun- 
tries it endeavored to assist and be- 
come suspect as a partisan body, 
following the political aims of cer- 
tain states. 

As Sir William Goode put it to 
The Christian Science Monitor cor- 
respondent, “the finest thing the 
League of Nations has done so far 
is the reconstruction of Hungary. 

“In two years, thanks to the self- 
sacrifice and discipline of the people 
of Hungary themselves, they have 
emerged out of bankruptcy to rela- 
tively the best surplus in the world.” 


Anglo-American Opinion 


These words, which there is every 
reason to believe represent the 
British and American opinion on 
the finance committee, is a most re- 
markable testimony of the work of 
the League of Nations in the recon- 
struction of Hungary. Such a work, 
it is felt, must at all costs be kept 
clear of political issues such as those 
raised by the French and Czech 
delegates in the case of Hungary, 
and this is held so strongly by Mr. 
Smith that if, when the question 
comes before the Council, Hungary 
is not released from further control 
now it has fulfilled its part, he will, 
it is said, do something drastic to 
mark his disapproval at the intro- 
duction of political intrigue work 
in the financial committee. But as 
the majority of the committee is 
likely to outvote the French and 
Czech delegates and the Council in- 
variably has accepted the findings of 
the majority it is hoped the com- 
missioner will be appeased. 


ROCKEFELLERS AID CHURCH 

CLEVELAND, June 7 (4)—John D. 
Rockefeller Sr. and John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr. have given $250,000 out- 
right and $100,000 conditionally to 
the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, 
here, to aid completion of the church 
auditorium and Sunday school. An- 
nouncement of the donation was 
made at services in a theater where 
the congregation temporarily is 
housed. 
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GIVEN FREE 
Highmount Tie Tree 
You use shoe trees—why not 

Trees? 


Highmount Tie Trees will keep 
hey ‘may be aaed "with "any. tie 
u 4 t 
and will effectively eliminate. ~ 
wrinkles and restore the original 
trimness. 


agg ae —_ gladly we sent 
rece 
and address. r schon 


ig: | S6)) a 
orn ss ra yV Ei a STREET, 
Est. 1814 


71-78 Hanover Street 
Boston, Mass, 


COLLECT TAXES, 
MR. LONG’S PLEA 
Commissioner Says Mere 


“Receiver” Is of No Use 
to Community 


FITCHBURG, Mass., June 7 (Spe- 
cial) +Emphasizing that a collector of 
taxes should be\something more than 
merely “a receiver,” Henry F. Long, 
state commissioner of corporations 
and taxation, spoke today at the open- 


ing session of the two-day conferencé 
of the Massachusetts Tax Collectors 
Association. .His subject was “The 
Relation of the Collector to the Com- 
munit 

“M ny of the gross inequalities in 
taxation,” said Mr. Long, “are due to 
the fact that the localities not only 
make no provision for adequate facili- 
ties to obtain proper valuations but 
alléw by inaction collectors of taxes 
to foster the habit of receiving rather 
than collecting taxes. 

“The collector who is merely a re- 
ceiver is of no benefit either to him- 
self or his community unless the 
payment of taxes promptly is so 
thoroughly a part of the tradition of 
the municipality, that by its general 
use all taxes are paid before steps 
for collection need be taken. 

“Nothing is gained but much is 
lost by way. of added costs of govern- 
ment if taxes remain uncollected or 
go for a long period. without pay- 
ment. Govérnment has no funds of 
its own. All its expenses which oc- 
cur daily must be met in money and 
must come from the people. 

“The movement of money from the 
taxpayer to the creditors of the com- 
munity should’ be expedited by the 
collector promptly collecting and 
making available at the earliest mo- 
ment the funds needed. 

“The collector who annually clears 
his books of all outstanding taxes is 
the happiest, and the people whom 
he serves are best served. 

“While there grew up a disposition 
on the part of business to extend 
crealt, the reflection of it in govern- 
ment has been much to the detri- 
ment of government and the indi- 
vidual. There is no place for credit 
in the collection of taxes. Mu- 
nicipalities are not banking institu- 
tions from whom one should borrow 
money by the indirection of with- 
holding taxes due with the soporific 
that interest was being paid. All too 
frequently neither the principal nor 
the interest is liquidated.” ~ 


ASK PRACTICE OF CHRISTIANITY 


Practical application of the teach- 
ings of Christianity to every-day af- 
fairs were urged by Dr. William H. 


MOTH PROTECTION, 
| Solve this difficult t problem by eget ppin 


your closets with 
itainers. The “iw nag on 


satisfactory. 


44 Bromfield §&t.. 


P. Faunce, nreathens of neeen Uni- 
versity, in the baccalaureate sermon 
he preached yesterday before stu- 
dents’ of the Newton Theological In- 
stitution in the Baptist Meeting 
House at Newton Centre. The real 
Christianity is neither a ceremony 
nor a creed, he said, but a “spiritual 
union with God. and a determination 
to achieve a union of justice, sym- 
pathy and love with all fellow men.” 


BOY SCOUT COUNCILS 
HOLD ANNUAL RALLY 


North Shere Wins Pennant at 
Salem Meeting 


SALEM, Mass., June 7 (Special)— 
Five hundred Boy Scouts, represent- 
ing the North Shore, North Essex 
and Lynn Councils, participated in a 
rally on Salem Common, Saturday 
afternoon, in which the North Shore 
Council won the championship with 


25 points, and the North Essex 
Council was second with 23 points. 
The Lynn Council made 15 points. 

The winning troops were Troop 
10 of Lawrence, first; Troop 1 of 
Lynn, second, and Troop 2 of Bev- 
erly, third, 

Fifteen troops took part in the 
rally, including five troops from 
each of the participating councils. 
The only council prize is a pennant 
which is held for a year by the 
council winning the championship. 
Individual troop prizes were blue, 
red and silver streamers. 


BULGARIANS PROTEST 
DOBRUDGA INCIDENT 


By Special Cable 
SOFIA, June 7—The Bulgarian 
branch of the International League 
of the Defenss of the Rights of Man, 
together with the Association for 


Peace and the League of Nations, 
held a mass meeting here at which 
statesmen and publicists protested 
against the slaying of 15 Bulgarian 
peasants in Dobrudga district, in- 
habited largely by Bulgarians, and 
formerly part of Bulgaria and an- 
nexed to Rumania in 1913. The meet- 
ing resolved to appeal to public opin- 
ion and the governments of Rumania 
and Bulgaria and to demand an im- 
partial investigation by an interna- 
tional committee. | 
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Lincoln Motor Livery 
ji44 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 


cars FOr Hire 


Liveried Chand ars 
Tel. Haymarket 1353 


BOSTON GREETS 
NEW STEAMSHIP 


British Liner Nova Scotia 
Arrives From Liverpool 
by Way of St. Johns 


Greetings to the new British pas- 
senger and freight’ steamer Nova 
Scotia, arriving here today on its 
initial voyage, attracted more than 
usual attention in Boston Harbor as 
the vessel slowly nosed up from 
President Roads, and moored along- 
side Pier 41, Hoosac Docks, Charles- 
town, this morning. 

Fireboats met the 4150-ton liner 


off the army base, and threw huge 
streams of water high in the air, 
while sirens screamed and the flag- 
bedecked Nova Scotia wended its 
way through shipping to the dock. 
An airplane added to the attrac- 
tions, while the police boat and a 
coastguard cutter acted as convoy. 

Built especially for the Liverpool- 
St. Johns-Halifax-Boston service, the 
new vessel had all accommodations 
taken. One passenger came through 
from Liverpool. the others from that 
port disembarking at the Canadian 
ports of call. Sixty.embarked at St. 
Johns and 120 at Halifax, the latter 
being the delegation of the Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Steamboat 
Agents of Boston, who are enjoying 
their annual outing, terminating with 
the trip from Halifax to Boston on 
the new vessel. 

Capt. S. J. Furneaux, commanding 


So 


the Nova Scotia, also brought the | 


ALSO CHURCHES 
and READING ROOMS 
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DoYourTrunksand Luggage 
Need Overhauling’? 


Our representative will call to give you 
an estimate, 
factory. 


Quick repairs at our own 
Reasonable prices. 


Tourist Case (26 in.) . 


Light weight, 
construction, finished in black cobra grain. 
Fitted with insét cloth-lined tray. 
4| designed to meet European travel regulations. 


Special $12.50 


of hard vulcanized fibre | 


Specially 


BEA ch 0824 
(Night) HIG blends 6064 


" PICCADILLY LEATHER SHOP 


Subway Store No. 6 


Complete Line of BELBER Trunks and Luggage 


Little Building, Boston 


SOernsss 


city and yet apart from it. 


elevators, etc. 


Suites of two to four rooms are available 
& 


Representatives are on the premises from 
9 A. M. to 9 P. M. évery day, including Sundays. 
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Hi hei mar 


209 Washington St. 
Boston——Congress 7530 


Phone Back Bay 1350 
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‘Realtors 


1320 Beacon St. 
5500 


Huntington Avenue and Forsyth Street, 


HE atmosphere ef quiet comfort created by the great 

garden courtyard—by far the largest in Boston—is typical 
of ‘The Roosevelt as a whole. Convenient to social, educational 
and business centers, and only a few steps from busy Huntington 
Avenue, ‘The Roosevelt nevertheless has a quiet atmosphere and 
is apart from the noises and confusion of the city. It is, in fact, 
a community of homes, all under one roof, in the heart of the 


In such an apartment home you expect the best, and you 
find it here. Rooms ‘of good size and with ample closets; 
tiled baths, efficiency kitchens; incinerators,- ‘automatic 
Then there are the unusual Roosevelt 
features, such as guest rooms, maid service by. the hour, 
and so on. And all at rentalé much lower than you would 
_ €xpect in an apartment house of such character. 


hola 


HEN DERSON & ROSS 


Frees wn Paes 


Mmnrqaas 


sister ship, Newfoundland, into port 
on its initial trip last july. He spoke 
highly of the new craft and its sea- 
worthiness, The vessel will be open 
for public inspection this afternoon 
and tomorrow afternoon, sailing at 
5 p. m. tomorrow, on its return 
voyage. Accommodations have been 
booked full for this return trip, ac- 
cording to local agents of the line. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., owners 
and operators of the Nova Scotia and 
the Newfoundland, had both vessels 
built to order by Vickers, of Barrow- 
on-Furness, England, especially for 
this service. The Nova Scotia ig 405 
feet long between perpendiculars 
and 55.3 feet beam. Semi-monthly 
service is provided, the Nova Scotia 


alternating with the Newfoundland. | 


NEW PROVIDENCE 


PLAYGROUND OPENED | 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., June 7 (Spe-' 


cial)—The Lyra Brown 


Nickerson | 


playstead was opened to children’ 


for play today, 


havihg previously | 


been dedicated to the donor of the} 
near-by nursery which bears her | 


name. 


The land was contributed | 


by the Atlantic Mills Company and | 
was property which ‘t had acquired | 


with the prospect of using it for 
plant expansion. The 


playstead, | 


where between 500 and 1000 children | 


may amuse themselves, will be main- 
tained hereafter by the Square 
Club, an organization of Olneyville 
Masons. 


Wabel f. Howards 


ANNOUNCES 
REMOVAL OF HER SHOP TO 
285 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
Directfy Opposite Present Location 


Complete stock of Wrap-Arounds, 
Corseliettes—Scanties and Accessories. 


ORTHO 
MODE 


Sport Shoes 
-For Women 


The Orthomode last is 
peculiarly suited for sport 
wear, giving the ease and 
freedom which comfort 
demands, yet furnishing 
needed support to arches 
and muscles. A variety of 
styles to meet every need 
and taste. 


BENJAMIN F. 


MINER 


INCORPORATED 
Park Square Bldg., Boston 


Visitors Welcome 


Chale, Lui 


Haberdashers and Hatters 
232 MASS. AVENUE, 28 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 
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to $3.25 
Sport Blouses 
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31-33 Winter Street 


Camp Clothes 


For Boys and Girls 


FOR GIRLS—Bloomers of storm serge in navy, 


brown and green. Sizes 6 to 20 years 
Middy Blouses, white or unbleached 


Bathing Suits, Sweaters, White Skirts, 


FOR BOYS—Wash Knickers, 7 to 16 years, $2.25 


Underwear, Sport Hose, Sweaters, Bathing Suits, eté 


The House That Children Built 


BYRON E. BAILEY COMPANY 


Te: Peete ; 


$5.00 
$1.25 


White Bloomers 


$1.50 to $2:00 


Boston, Mass. 


— 


- cooling breeze. 


‘ 


THE QUEEN’s BuYway 
HYANNIS, Mass. 


Oyster Harbors 


At Osterville on Cape Cod 


Eight Miles of Waterfront 


700 acres of virgin woodland, where 
fragrance of pine and sea blend in the 
A private residential 
park with its own golf course, tennis 
courts, bathing beaches and yacht har- 
bors. Wide, winding roads. A place for 
particular. and desirable neighbors to 
burld their homes in the heart of Cape 
Cod’s most exclusive social center. 


For particulars consult your own 
broker, or address the owners. 


OYSTER HARBORS 


31 MiLkK STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


Tue Gate Lopce 
OSTERVILLE, MASs. 
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SE siiteranices on Locarno 
ct Seen as Advance Step 
“Towari Disarmament 


, ‘By Special Cable - 

| GENEVA, June 7—Aristide Bri- 
Sane speech to the French Assem- 
Bed im defense of the Locarno Pact 
and his statement about disarmament 


will clear the air for his meeting 

_ with Sir Austen Chamberlain at Ge- 

neva this week. If all goes well in 

_ the. relations between France and 
a ny and the two nations learn 

to trust one another and settled their 
_@ifferences by arbitration, France 
will consider the question of disarma- 
ment. It is obvious that some time 
must elapse before a decision is 
—* by the French Government. 
The disarmament. commission need 
not therefore hurry its work, and the 
two statesmen, M. Briand and Sir 
% Austen Chamberlain are not expected 

to discuss this question when they 
a meet. 

Nevertheless, it would be well if 

e “Sir: Austen were to convey to M. 
Briand the belief of the British peo- 
' ple in disarmament, not only as a 
- question of practical politics but also 
as a most important international 
- issue from their viewpoint, since if 
- competition in armaments continues 
’ another European war will probably 
. follow, into which England will cer- 
- tainly be drawn. 
: Near East Situation 


' Another important question which 
. the two statesmen will discuss is 
® the situation in the Near East. This 
_ subject is a serious concern :for the 
League, which very much desires 
_ to see France and England arrive at 
' an agrement with Turkey. There is 
» mow every hope of such an under- 
_ standing being reached, the failure 
| of the rebellion in Syria having de- 
' prived Turkey of its last hope of 
' driving a wedge between British and 
' French interests. An agreement 
| between France and Turkey for the 
. delimitation of the Syrian frontier 
| deprives the Turks also of a valu- 
able jumping-off ground for rajds 
on Irak. 
In the meantime England is pursu- 
ing its policy of reconciling the 
Turk to the British mandate over 
_ Irak and hopes to reach an agree- 
' ment with Turkey, which by a rec- 
- tification of the frontier and an of- 
| fer of economic advantages to Tur- 
_ key will enable the Turks to accept 
» the situation in Irak. 
Near East Security Pact 
be If at the same time the agreement 
~ includes a pact of security for the 
| -Near Eastern frontiers, including 
_ Persia, the mandatory powers will 
’ be able*to proceed with their work 
| . of pacifying and developing the ter- 
- ritories with which the League in- 
- trusted them. Syria will receive the 
' same form of autonomy as enjoyed 
_. by Irak, and thus we may see a solid 
- block of territory extending from 
_ Palestine to the confines of Arabia, 
_ enjoying peace and prosperity under 
- the protection of the League. - 
There could hardty be a more 
4 splendid work than to_rescue all 
these people and their territory from 
_ the devastating rule of the Turks. 
' Henry de Jouvenel, who has just re- 
_ turned home from a successful mis- 
_, Sion to Syria, will doubtless appear 
» at Geneva in due course and give an 
- account of the French mandate :in 
_* Syria. The British must also report 
'  to-the mandates commission on their 
- administration in Irak. In the mean- 
_ time plans for. the deveolpment of 
 §$Syria and Irak will be discussed be- 
_ tween the British and French Goy- 
= ernments. hua | 
Much. Capital Neéded 
Roads must- be made and railways 
Ewen where none exist at present if 
g the real wealth of these districts is 
Dy to be developed, and for this pur- 
pose considerable c&pital will be 
ppeiee. which, it is hoped, will be 
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g largely from private 

ss, for undoubtedly the Mosul 

_ district contains valuabe deposits of 
> and other minerals. The making 


rsian oil to the coast is also con- 

- ple. Ibn Saud, ruler of a large 

Ee - in Arabia, sees that it is to 

s interest to be on good terms with 

e mandatory powers, and the com- 

sondern treaty which has: been ar- 

ey nged between him and Great Brit- 

' ain will go far to open up new trade 

This a and develop the resources of 
ae is district. 


> traffic in opium, according to 
from the intelligence re- 
8 of the British consuls in China, 
have been circulated by the 
4 commission,” still goes on un- 
in many places in the Far 
. Thus the consulate at Chun- 
s reports that opium is smoked 
erywhere, and from  Kiukiang 
s the report that the traffic goes 
Fie Analy which is very largely 
$ a aie the fact that the importers 
br pe the municipal police, thus pre- 
_the British authorities from 

vering the source of supply. 

" - Smuggling of Opium 

ae habe report declares the culti- 
- vation of the poppy in Jehol is 
_ legalized, as the revenue accruing 
_. fron a the tax on opium is needed for 
th the military expenditure of the dis- 
= oe » & most significant remark. The 
» delegate, Chu, to whose at- 
- tentior ~ageb smuggling of a large 
| i i as mment of opium into northern 
: 1 by the Chinese general was 
ead that if proof of the ac-: 
at tion which was made by an 
mown correspondent could be 


i, . the Chinese general would | = ; 


T and imprisoned 
 cansed some astonishment, 
Se agmianad is no power in 
which can arrest or imprison 


; unless it be other yn 3 


mho are alto. growing 


+4 alee to meet their rill i 
: . Sir Malcolm Dele-,) 


1 the exvensive smug- 


: ENG: IN 3 Sanh 


———— 


‘| sling ef opium from China into the 
Straits Settlement. Four tkousand 
kilograms, or about 10 per cent of 
this amount as estimated, was 
seized in 1924, which improvement 
on past seizures reflects credit on 
the British authorities. 


New Labor Offices 


Sir Austen Chamberlain arrived in 
Geneva on Sunday morning, too late 
to attend the inauguration ceremony 
of the opening of the new Labor of- 
fices, which took place at a big hall 
in the center of the town. Twenty- 
two speeches were made on the work 
of the Independent Labor Office, 
all being eloquent testimonies of its 
value from an international view- 
point. 

Lord Burnham spoke on behalf of 
the British Commonwealth, ably sec- 
onded by A. J. Barnes. One of the 
best speeches came from Henri Hae- 
berlin, President of the Swiss Con- 
federation, while Dr. Bénés and M. 
Durafour, French Labor Minister, 
also spoke. In the afternoon a re- 
ception was held at the new offices, 


FRANCE TO RESTRICT IMPORTS 
IN EFFORT TO SAVE THE FRANC 


Control Over Consumption of Imported Material Among 
Measures Government Is Taking—Discussions Re- 
vived Over Employment of Gold Reserves 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


By Special Cabie 

PARIS, June 7—Rigid restrictions 
on imports into France and drastic 
control over the consumption of im- 
ported material, including foodstuffs, 
are among the severe measures 
which the Government is adopting in 
its effort to save the franc. At the 
same time new discussions have 
broken out about the employment of 
the gold reserves, though Raoul 
Peret, the Finance Minister, now 
proclaims that he does not wish to 


Flowers of the 


Fie 


Narcissus Plants. 


By Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


Norma Talmadge Douglas, of Huntington, Long Island, N. Y., Standing in a 
20-Acre Narcissus Field at Babylon, L. |. 
to Meet the Greatly Increased Demand Caused by the Embargo on imported 


Bulbs From This Farm Will Help 


which were largely furnished by con- 
tributions and gifts of the govern- 
ments represented in the Independ- 
ent Labor Office. 

The day’s ceremonies concluded 
with another and more brilliant re- 


ception given by the Federal Coun- 


cil, the canton and city of Geneva 
in the evening. The assistant di- 
rector of the Office regretted the ab- 
sence of the United States on so 
great an occasion, reminding the au- 
dience ‘what President Wilson did to 
lay its foundation. 
Mr. Wilson’s Insistence 

Those here, he said, would remem- 
ber doubts were held as to the wis- 
dom of making that adventurous ex- 
cursion, in view of the political 
struggle raging in America over 
the treaty, ana they would remem- 
ber that Mr. Wilson’s categorical in- 
sistence that the United States 
should have the honor of receiving 
the first conference summoned un- 
der the League. That conference, 
held in tha Pan-American building 
in Washington, would always oc- 
cupy a notable place in the history 
of international relations. It was 
not merely that the organization 
had to be built without American 
assistance, but when those of the 
Washington pilgrims who will sur- 
vive as members of that conference 
looked round them, that day they 
might well feel that in 1919 they 
had laid its foundations well and 
truly, and that the structure reared 
upon them premise to be as solid and 
as durable as the building they were 
inaugurating. 


REICH RAILWAYS HAVE 
NEW GENERAL DIRECTOR 


7 By Special Cable 

- BERLIN, June 7—The nomination 
of the deputy director, Herr Dorp- 
miller, 
general director of the Reich Rail- 
way Company, will be confirmed by 
the Government notwithstanding dis- 
satisfaction in some circles. While 
the directorium which consists of 18 
members, including four foreigners, 
has the right to nominate and elect, 
it is coptended that the Reich rail- 
ways are the property of the Reich 
and not a private industrial concern, 
and therefore the President and ‘the 
Government must give the deciding 
vote. The post of general director is 
considered the best paid in thé Reich, 
the salary being higher than that of 
the Chancellor. 
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AND desgeear teas ROOMS 


425 BOYLSTON 5? BOSTON 


as successor to Dr. Oeser, 


] 


. 


use the gold in tfe immediate cir- 
cumstances. 
It is evident that the problem im- 


presses the Cabinet as particularly 


urgent, justifying the most excep- 
tional steps. If indeed the ministers 
who are specially commissioned to 
formulate a practical scheme, 
namely, MM. De Monzie, Durand, 


. Binet and Daniel Vincent, proceed on 
‘the lines decided by the Cabinet there 


will be a wholesale change of com- 


mercial relations between France and 


other countries. France may depend 
more on Germany charging its pur- 
chases against the reparation 


-account. 


Prices May Be Contrelled 

It is felt that importations should 
be limited to undoubted necessaries. 
Large stocks should not be accumu- 
lated by merchants who thus some- 
times benefit by the franc’s deprecia- 
tion. The regulations concerning 
foodstuffs are similar to those war 
time foreshadowed. The Government 
may assume control of prices. There 
is a statement in several quarters 
that the re-establishment of the 
bread card is not unlikely. 


Naturally such a program needs 
careful elaboration in detail, and 
thus the Ministers of Commerce, In- 
terior, Agriculture and Public Works 
will form a subcommittee to work 
out rules about quantities and con- 
ditions. It is for them to declare 
whether there is need of importa- 
tions of cotton, oil, metallurgical 
products, wool, silk and even raw 


materials. Trade restrictions always 
produce unexpected results, 

It-is asked whether French pro- 
duction will suffer. One object only 
engages the entire attention of the 
Government now. It is to prevent 
the franc from falling at all costs. 

The Morgan Credits 

M. Peret rightly denounces ma- 
licious statements regarding the 
Morgan credits, which have been 
manipulated without considerable 
loss. But it is difficult to understand 
the official denial of the ultimate 
intention to employ the gold re- 
serves, {A contingent arrangement 
was reached with the Banque de 
France after a lively controversy 


iast month, but now the controversy 


is revived. 

The Temps, which can scarcely 
have invented the information, states 
that the commission of experts which 
examined the possibilities of inter- 
vention on the exchange market, did 
not vote on the.subject of eventual 
utilization of the gold reserves. be- 
cause there was not any special de- 
liberation on this point, but in the 
course of a general examination of 
the role of the bank it was con- 
sidered. 

Each member expressed his per- 
sonal opinion, but only two pro- 
nounced against the eventual utili- 
zation of a portion of the metallic 
reserves of the. bank. Thereupon, 
the Finance Minister communicated 
‘o the journals a note in which they 
declared that the question of gold 
was not submitted to the commission 
of experts, which had not deliberated 
on the matter. 


Utilizing Gold Reserves 


Even flatter denials are printed. 
Nevertheless, the leading newspa- 
pers reassert that not only have in- 
cidenta! discussions occurred in the 
commission, but also between the 
Government and the bank officials. 

The Matin says it is no secret 
that the bank asked a guarantee for 
a new American loan, but the bank 
is not persuaded of the opportune- 
ness Of such an operation. Further 
conversations are being held and it 
would appear that the guarantee 
may not be gold. 

The. Echo de Paris says that these 
American loans, as originally en- 
visaged, were to be pledged on gold, 
but the regents of the bank unani- 
mously pronounced against even a 
fractional alienation of reserves 
which are the indisputable property 
of the establishment and constitute 
a guarantee of bank notes. The 
Government, it adds, could only 
bow before the arguments presented. 

The Quotidien, which is foremost 
in the campaign for the employment 
of gold, dubs the denial diplomatic. 
Every competent person states that 
the gold reserves must be an active 
element-of the monetary restoration, 
but there is a large section of en- 
lightened. opinion against a. prema- 
ture employment of gold, which 
should be reserved for the final op- 
eration which will put the franc be- 
yond reach of attack. They are op- 
posed to risking gold in mere money 
market operations. 

Heated feelings have ‘been aroused 
on both sides. 


NEW MOTION PICTURE 
UNION IS ANNOUNCED 


CHICAGO, June 7 (&)—Property. 


valued in the neighborhood of $100,- 
o%. 000 is involved in the consolida- 


The ideal Fe TT 
country homes and 
estates. Write for com- 
plete information and 
new catalog. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Waukegan, Ill. 


| 


salesrooms. 


\The Master C arpenters 
of a hundred-odd years ago 


combined the present professions of architect, 

contractor, builder, decorator and artisan. 
They were workmen who lived with their 

tools, who honored their craft and exalted it. 


_ Today the men who make Danersk Execu- 
tive Office Furniture have the same high regard 
for their profession. Apprenticed in famous old 
shops in England and Scotland, they have 
brought to our New England factories a know!- 
edge and skill that is inevitably reflected in 
every piece of furniture which you see in our 


DANERSK FURNITURE 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
. 383 Madison Avenue, New York City 


tion of two large factors in the mo- 
tion picture industry, the Famous 
Players-Lasky and Balaban and 
Katz Corporations, announced here. 

The deal will bring under one man- 
agement several film-producing en- 
terprises and more than 500 theaters 
throughout the country. The Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation will as- 
quire a majority stock interest in 
the Balaban and Katz Corporation, 
but no change is contemplated in 
the management of thel atter. 
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AUSTIN HOPKINSON: “It is 
easy enough to find men who 
know things; the difficulty is to 
find men who can do things.” 


YS 


PAUL WHITEMAN: “Jazz has 
reached such an art that the 
term is out of place. I prefer to 
call it symphonized syncopa- 
tion.” 


SS 


JUDGE J. E. GUINOTTE: “The 
less a person knows the more 
attention he should have.” 


—S 


MRS. L. A. MILLER: “The aver- 
age home needs more books, 
not de luxe sets shut in glass 
cases like specimens in a mu- 
seum, but books in constant 
use,’ 


i 


STANLEY BALDWIN: “Pride of 
intellect is more vulgar than the 
pride of the nouveau riche, for 
the simple reason that the 
nouveau rich has made his own 
money, whereas your intellect 
is the gift of God.” 


— 


WILE H. HAYS: “The great need 
in America today, above all 
others, is an individual, moral, 
and spiritual responsibility. The 
great need tomorrow will be the 
same,” 

> 


W. S. ALLISON: “The age of the 
strong arm element is over. 
What your employee thinks of 
and says ef you has a very 
definite effect on your business.” 


> 


SCOFIELD THAYER: “Prussia 
was and is the most important 
reservoir of raw energy in 
Europe. But it is a reservoir 
frozen over.” 


SJ 


PROF. A. M. LOW: 
the product of 
thought.” 


“Invention is 
continuity of 


SYS 


“PUSSYFOOT” JOHNSON: “As 
soon as the wets stop, we'll stop. 
We are fighting with facts, 
figures and results. They are 
fighting with noise and con- 
fusion.” 


LABOR PRAISES 
LLOYD GEORGE 


Philip Snowden Describes 
Ex-Prime Minister as a 
“Most Dynamic Force” 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, June 7—Light from new 
angles upon the political significance 
of the Lloyd George-Oxford split are 
available. Philip Snowden, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer in the late 
Labor government, in Reynolds Illus- 
trated News describes Mr. Lloyd | 


| 


Evangelical Church Conference, just 
concluded at Eisenach, passed a res- 
olution to the effect that regardless 
of political or juridical questions, 
the projected compensationless con- 
fiscation signified the deprivation of 
the rights of German compatriots 
and contradicts in.clear and un- 
equivocal fundamentals the Gospel. 
The Red Flag, organ of the commun- 
ists, announces mass meetings and 
open-air demonstrations on a great 
scale next Sunday, while the Social 
Democrats and the Conservatives are 
equally.insistent, each in their own 
way. 


HARVARD TO BUILD 
MEMORIAL CHURCH 


George as the “most dynamic force”, Structure Replacing Appleton 


in British political life and able, if 


separated from the Oxford group to' 


| 


| 


give the Liberals a “magnetic leader- | 


ship,” able to make them a “deter-| 
mining force in British politics for | 
some years.’ 

This is contingent, however, Mr. 
Snowden holds, upon Mr. Lloyd) 


merely drive them over to the Con- 


‘|servatives who would thus obtain 


“another term of office.” 

On the other hand Mr. Snowden 
says that Mr. Lloyd George’s “only 
hope” of achieving his land, coal 
and power schemes lies in helping 
the Labor Government back to of- 
fice, and then co-operating with it 
from the outside, in which case Mr. 
Lloyd George might carry the vast 
bulk of the Liberals with him on 
an immediate practical program 
little different from the Labor pro- 
gram.’* Mr. Snowden thus explains 
Mr. Lloyd George’s declaration on 
Saturday at Manchester that he 
would not be driven from the Lib- 
eral Party. 

The Earl of Oxford and Asquith’s 
viewpoint is different, it was fur- 
ther explained by William M. R. 
Pringle, one of Lord Oxford’s chief 
supporters. “I had definite, concrete 
evidence,” Mr. Pringle said _ at 
Bletchley on Saturday, “not only as 
to Mr. Lloyd George’s advance to 
Labor, but as to the basis where 
the junction with Labor was to be 
effected.” 

A revolt in the Labor Party 
against any such an alliance, Mr. 
Pringle added, had compelled the 
Labor leaders to disavow all asso- 
ciation with Mr. Lloyd George. 


EX-RULERS’ PLEBISCITE 
CAUSES REICH ACTIVITY 


By Special Cable 

BERLIN, June 7—The nearer the 
ex-Ruler’s property plebiscite ap- 
proaches the greater is the activity 
of all parties, both political and pri- 
vate. A pastoral letter has been is- 
sued by the bishopric, admonishing 
all Roman Catholics not to vote for 
confiscation of the ex-Ruler’s prop- 
erty without compensation, such a 
course being contrary to law, order, 
justice and charity. The German 
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SHIP LIGHTS 
With 
ELECTRIC 
FITTINGS 


HARDWARE 


aT IRON 


Visitors interested in fine craftsmanship invited to look at’our samples. 


CHANDLER & BARBER CO. 


SCONCES 
FIRE SETS 
DOOR 
HARDWARE 


124 Summer Street, Boston 


Extraordinary 


than regular prices. 
prices. 


Flat Crepe. 


with genuine Squirrel, 
self trimmed. 


ne| “Plotkin 10s. 


ARLINGTON 


BOSTON 


Have You Shared In The 


“This SALE exceeds all our previous value offerings. EVERY- 
THING MUST GO. New Summer Fashions, arriving daily 
on outstanding orders, are priced 35 per cent to 65 per cent less 
Never before have we so drastically cut 


COME NOW, SEE and SHARE! 


Greater Savings Than Ever! 
$22.50 to $35 Dresses $19.75 


Matron’s dresses in wide choice of , models, some of Printed Silks, 
some Georgette over Prints, others of 


$35, to $45 Dresses $24 


Summery Georgettes over several printed designs, including the popu- 
lar Polka-Dot Pattern, others of Printed and Flowered Chiffon and 


$55 to $69.50 Dresses $35 


Wide choice in wanted fabrics, which include Georgette, Flat Crepe, 
Crepe Roma and even Lace Dinner Gowns. 
a dress costly in fabric and workmanship at low price. 


$35 to $39.50 Coats $19.75 


Hand woven Domestic Plaids, smatt Mannish Tweeds and Novelty 
Mixtures for Sports, Motor and Vacation wear. 
coats we have ever offered for $19.75. 


$59.50 to $75 Coats $29.75 


Lorcheen, Twillsheen and Poiret Twill coats trimmed with natural 
or Summer Squirrel, Mole or beautifully blended French furs. 


$49.50 to $65 Coats $35 


Fine coats in NAVY and BLACK, all sizes up to 50%. 
edgings.of Mink-Dyed Squirrel or beautifully 


Hundreds of Other Values Too Numerous to Mention 


STREET 


Values In Our 


Crepe Siam, 


An opportunity to secure 


The best group of 


Trimmed. 


Chapel to Honor Soldiers 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
CHICAGO, June 7—Armistice Day, 
'1927, has been set as the tentative 


‘date for dedication of the university 
George remaining in the Liberal | ‘church to be built between Thayer 


Party, since for Mr. Lloyd George to | Hall and Robinson Hall in Cam- 
attempt to carry the Liberals with | 'bridge, Mass., as the Harvard war 
him into the Labor camp would /|™emorial. 


| 


Allston Burr of Boston, chairman 
of the national committee for the 
Harvard war mcmorial, made report 
here at the meeting of the Associ- 
ated Harvard Clubs that at least $1,- 
000,000 will be needed for this me- 
morial, which was authorized last 
year; that upward of $200,000 has 
been subscribed, and that it is an- 
ticipatei the balance will speedily 
be contributed. 

A large committee of the clubs 
“made it manifest that no single 
project for a war memorial united 
sO many opinions in its favor as 
the project of a university church.” 

“The plan has won the greater 
approval for combining the possi- 
bilities of a college chapel, preserv- 
ing the name of Appleton and suit- 
able for daily services, with a church 
that can accommodate the Sunday 


congregations, composed largely of | 
which overtax the | 
capacity of the present building,” it 
| Was reported in a statement issued | Cable Address “Progress” 


undergraduates, 


| to graduates and signed by Dr. A. 


Lawrence Lowell. president of the 
university; William Thomas, retir- 
ing president of the Associated Clubs, 
and Thomas W. Lamont, president 
of the Harvard Alumni Association. 


Interstate Motor Tours|! 


Trips to Boston 
and New York 


Next Tour Monday, June 28 


30 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. . 


Tel. State 2931 


House Plans Free 


Plans and pictures of U5 


one and two story dream 
homes, 


Porches, closets where you want them. Vesti- 
bules, breakfast alcoves. Everything planned for com- 
fort and co ye gg Expert advice on new way to 
build at big savin 


RITE F OR gt 


c ready 
I—Is aed illustration of 
actually available to /Sm 
$373 to S1375 with 
freicht prepaid to all points east of 
MisvisstPP! LAFAYETTE 
na Six rooms, 
12. two closets, 
bath, hall-- 


home of your 
dreams and 


obligation. 


Liberty Homes Co., Dept. 7-6, Bay City, Mich. 


This Beaver Takes 
Ride in Automobile 


Ranger Finds Him Running 
From Forest Fire and 
Gives Him a Lift 


MOOSE LAKE, Minn., June 5 (P)— 
There is probably ale one wild 
beaver in the world that can tell his 
comrades in their mud-and-stick hut 
in a creek bottom that he has ridden 
in an automobile. 

That beaver probably is now busily 
engaged in making dams, gnawing 
down trees, and getting acquainted 
with an entirely new set of comrades 
on the state game refuge north of 
McGrath, according to P. W. Swed- 


berg, district ranger of the state for- 
est service. 

Beaver, as a rule, stick to the 
water pretty closely, but evidently 
afraid of the forest fires in the vi- 
cinity, this one went for a trip as 
fast as he could go down No. 1 State 
Highway. The forester found the 
little fellow, pretty tired, north of 
Moose Lake, and gave him a lift on 
his journey of 35 miles, in his auto- 
mobile. 

When they reached the _ state 
game refuge the turned the beaver 
into a stream there where he could 
do some good fire prevention by 
damming up water with a lot of his 
companions. 

“He was the gladdest beaver I 
ever saw,’ Mr. Swedberg said. 


H.S.Groat & Co. 


SEATTLE S.A 


Exporters 


Pacific Coast Lumber, Doors, Plaster, 
Plaster Wallboard, Flour, Canned Fruit, 
Dried Fruit, Salmon, Apples and Mis- 
cellaneous Products. 


Correspondence Invited 
“A PARCEL OR A SHIPLOAD” 
All Codes 


G« B0YDEN =) == 


BOY OEN’S 
LasT 


“A Subject 
of Contemplation 


An Object 
of Commendation” 
Quality Since 184} 


Boyden Shoe Mfg. Co. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Ask your dealer or write us 


a 2 


A sofa covered with an old 
Italian filaticcio bedcover is a 
case in point. Its straight lines 
are frankly modern. But cov- 
ered with this delightful old 
stuff, widely striped in Vene- 
tian red, deep green and blue, 
it not orily comes into har- 
mony, but becomes a choice 
and distinctive addition to a 
fine Spanish or Italian 17th or 
18th Century interior. The 
deep lounging chair illustrated 
is covered with a modern 
hand blocked English linen in 
tete de negre flowered in cerise 
and old blue, which would 
have just the right feeling for 
an English oak room. Many 
overstuffed chairs and sofas 
have been covered with an- 
tique French quilted petti- 
coats whose small sprigged 
designs and quaintly gay or 
demure color effects commend 


Comfortable Overstuffed 
Chairs and Sofas 


FOR PERIOD INTERIORS 


fortable sofa and armchair in an 
[talian room 2?” is a question often, 
and with variations, 
The room may be Spanish or 
Jacobean English, but the prob- 
lem remains the same: 
reconcile modern ideas of comfort 
with the aesthetic integrity of a 
period before overstuffed furni- 
ture was thought of. 
has found a satisfactory way out 
of this difficulty by covering deep 
lounging chairs and comfortable 
sofas of simple unobtrusive lines 
with materials in keeping with the 
period in question... 
old fabrics in some cases, in others 
importations from our own Chintz Room collections, many of 
which are reproductions of old ones. | 


A Sofa Covered with an Old Filaticcio Bedcover 


“What shall I do for a com- 


asked us. 


how to 


Belmaison 


actual 


them best perhaps to 18th 
Century interiors. All these 
pieces have loose down cush- 
ions, and in some cases loose 
back cushions also. 

Deep lounging chair cov- 
ered with hand blocked Eng- 
lish linen, $200. 


Sofa covered with antique 
filaticcio bedcover. $500. 

Reproduction wing chair 
with beige and brown ship 
chintz, for an early American 
interior. $210. 


Small sofa covered with 
antique French quilted petti- 
coat in dark green arid rose. 


$360. 


Small armchair in blue and 
cerise glazed chints. $60. 

Large sofa in. antique yel- 
low damask, 3 loose seat cush- 


ions. $800. 


Fourth Gallery, New Building 


_ John Wanamaker 


BROADWAY AT NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, 


MONDAY, 


JUNE 7, 1926 


COURTESY TO SUMMER TOURISTS — 


ASKED BY NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL: 


Committee on Recreational Facilities Offers Program to 
Expand Employment Activities, Open New Markets, 
and Increase Section’s Taxable Wealth 


The Committee on Recreational 
Resources,of the New England Coun- 
cil‘ today addressed a communica- 
tion to community organizations 
throughout the New England states, 
outlining a co-ordinated program by 
which the recreational facilities of 
this territory may be transformed 
into a greater asset and a means 
toward greater prosperity. 

“The committee finds that the atti- 
tude that has regarded the summer 
resident in New England as a 
nuisance, to be tolerated or endured, 
is rapidly giving way. to a more 
wholesome and constructive view,” 
the statement says. “There is increas- 


ing recognition of the fact that not 


only are our wealth of natural beauty 
and unparalleled facilites for outdoor 
recreation among our greatest assets, 
but that they were not given for 
ourselves alone; that as stewards 
of these natural resources, we are 
under obligation to make them avail- 
able to the largest possible number. 
This service, if performed well, is 
one of which we can be as justly 
proud as of the service rendered by 
our great industries, and it will be 
similarly profitable. 
Way to Wider Markets 

“The further development of New 

England’s recreational resources on 


sound business principles means 
more people coming into New Eng- 
land; increased employment oppor- 
tunities, and increased volume of 
business activity; also increased in- 
vestment of outside capital in New 

England, and increase in the tax- 
able wealth of New England com- 
munities. Our recreational resources 
are such that there is no New Eng- 
land state to which the direct or 
indirect benefits mentioned will not 
accrue. Experience both in New 
England and elsewhere“proves that 
such development will also provide 
opportunity to widen the markets 
for New England goods. 

“No longer is New England leav- 
ing these matters solely to travel, 
resort, and other private interests. 
The number of state-wide and com- 
“munity organizations devoting time 
and money to such efforts is increas- 
ing daily. It is anticipated that New 
England will have more visitors this 
summer than ever before. All of 
these visitors will actually be our 
‘customers while they are in New 
England; all are prospective pur- 
chasers of New England goods in 
their places of residence, and many 
of them are prospective investors in 
New England properties and enter- 
prises. 

““The committee on recreational 
resources, therefore, considers it 
may at this time appropriately place 
some suggestions before the New 
England public which, if generally 


adopted, should contribute to the 
favorable impression it is desired 
New England’s visitors may carry 
away with them, and it invites con- 
sideration of the following as prac- 
ticable means to such end: 

1. The determination of every Citi- 
zen to do his part to make courtesy 
to visitors the rule in New England, 
and to speak well of his community, 
state, and of New England. 

A Program of Courtesy 


2. Instruction of traffic and other 
police by municipal: authorities in 
the need for special courtesy t0- 
ward motorists from, other. states, 
who come handicapped by unfamili- 

arity with our, routes, our state 
laws. and local variations from 
standard traffic rules. Transporta- 
tion agencies have a special obli- 
gation to see that their employees 
practice unfailing courtesy. 

3. The publication in June by 
every New England newspaper of at 
least one editorial on the impor- 
tance of individual and community 
courtesy to our visitors. 

4. Adoption of this subject as a 


|} June meeting topic by every civic 
| organization. 


5. Provision by municipal and 
other highway authorities for the 
Plain marking of entrances to and 
routes through our cities; the plan- 
ning of repair work so as ‘to cause 
the minimum of inconvenience to 
visitors, and making sure that de- 
tours are in good condition before 
traffic is diverted. 

6. ‘Safeguarding of motor tourist 
camps by seeing that whatever the 
facilities provided, proper sanitary 
conditions are maintained. 

7. Provision of information bu- 
reaus by civic organizations or muni- 
cipalities at the centers or ap- 
proaches of our towns, and mutual 
exchange of information and litera- 
ture among these bureaus a3 a means 
of broadening the intercst of visitors 
in New England and lengthening 
their stay. The maintenance of such 
information booths affords in many 
cases Opportunity for yvuvlunteer ser- 
vice that should appta: tu members 
Of women’s civic organizations. 

The members of tne Recreational 
Resources Committee are: Hiram W. 
Ricker, vice-president, Hiram Ricker 
& Sons, South Poland, Me.; chair- 
man; A. Perry Fairfield, manager, 
Hanover Inn, Hanover, N. H.; Luther 
B. Johnson, publisher, Herald and 
News, Randolph, Vt.; Arthur W. 
Forbes, assistant general manager, J. 
C. Rhodes & Company, Inc., New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Arthur L. Linn, Jr., 
president, Newport Electric Corpora- 
tion, Newport, R. I.; Harry C. Knight, 
vice-president and generzl manager, 
Southern New England Telephone 
Company, New Haven, Conn. 


GERMAN FELLOWSHIP 
AWARDS ANNOUNCED 


Harvard and Radcliffe Grad- 
uate Students Win Two 


By the Associated [resa 
Two of the 10 honorary fellow- 
ships which have been awarded to 
graduates of American’ universities 
for study in Germany come to Har- 


vard and Radcliffe. The appoint- 
ments were- announced today by 
Stephen P. Duggan of New York, 
chairman of the American German 
Student Exchange of the Institute of 
International Education. 

Karl E. Zener, who has passed 
three years in graduate study at 
Harvard and has served as an in- 
structor there, is one of the fellows. 
He has specialized on psychology 
and zoology and was recommended 
by Dean Car! E. Seashore of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, an authority on ex- 
perimental psychology. His home is 
in Vincennes, Ind., and he received 
the degree of bachelor of philosophy 
from the University of Chicago in 
1923, and that of master of arts from 
Harvard in 1924. He will go to the 
University of Berlin. 

Elizabeth Yens of this city, a grad- 
uate student at Radcliffe, will study 
methods of social work under the 
German Republic. Dr. Richard Cabot 
of Boston was one of those who rec- 
ommended her. She is the only 
women on the list of fellows. 

The other fellowships went to stu- 
dents outside New England. These 
fellowships are offered by Germar 
universities to reciprocate the hos- 
pitality of American universities to 
German students, of whom 20 are 
in this country now as guests of 
American institutions and 40 will 
be here in the fall. The fellowships 
‘cover tuition at German universities, 
board and lodging for the academt:z 
year 1926-27. 

The awards were made upon the 
recommendations of the advisory 
board of the American German Stu- 
dent Exchange. New England repre- 
sentatives on this board are Profs. 
Edwin M. Borchard and _ Irving 
Fisher of Yale; Dr. William Allan 
Neilson, president of Smith; Dr. 
Ellen Fitz Pendleton, president og 
Wellesley, and Prof. F. W. Taussig 
of Harvard. The 10’ fellows were 
‘chosen from approximately ae ap- 
plicants. 


LABOR DAY PARADE 
COMMITTEE NAMED 


Appointment of a Labor Day 
parade committee was made at 
a meeting yesterday of the Boston 
Central Labor Union, following a 


communication from William Green, 


president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, who urged associate 
organizations to make every effort to 
celebrate Labor Day. The celebra- 
tions committée will report at the 
July meeting of the union. 
Speakers at the meeting pointed 
out that the Labor Day observance 


_ ghould be a success inasmuch as the 


hastily arranged parade of April 11 
_ Was well carried out. E. A, John- 
-,gon, secretary of the United Build- 
ing Trades Council, was appointed 
‘chairman of the committee. It will 


ag ‘be decided at the next meeting 


 _ whe steps will be taken to ob- 
_ gerve the holiday in the manner 
whi bug —— eeyerret 


ART 
Hartford Exhibitions 


HARTFORD, Conn. (Special Cor- 
respondence)—The annual exhibition 
of the Hartford Art School is now 
open. One can see in the work done 
that technical knowledge, technical 
facility, has been made an important 
aim. The work displayed in the 
exhibition includes illustrative ad- 
vertising, costume design, figure com- 
position, portrait, life, still-life, com- 
position in water colors from mu- 
seum study and research. 


Awards were distributed as fol- 
lows: the George Gay prize of $100 
for the best all-around work in the 
school, to Dorothy Jones, a member 
of the third year life and portrait 
classes. Two vigorous and bright 
studies won for her also the prize 
for the best figure painting. The 
William Gedney Bunce medal went to 
Miss Helen Strong for the best color 
work, a special first-year student 
specializing in water color and 
museum work; portrait prize to Mrs. 
Elliot Cogswell; honorable mention 
to Mrs. Henry Stoll; best life draw- 
ing, day school, to Hazel Little: 
honorable mention to Elodie Salmon, 
Hazel Little and Esther Peterson; 
prize for illustrative advertising to 
John Merritt; honorable mention to 
Elodie Salmon, Jean Rowley and 
Stella Lincoln. In the course of 
quick action, drawing done within a 
time limit to catch a pose or some 
sense of motion, the prize went to 
Mrs. Sheffield Cowles Jr. of Farming- 
ton, a first year student; honorable 
mention to Elodie Salmon; best life 
drawing, night class, to Barbara 
Seymour; honorable mention to-Ger- 
trude Cone; Saturday morning chil- 
dren’s class prize went to Janet 
Hyde; honorable mention to Lois 
Schaefer; Saturday morning class 
in design prize to Edward Landon; 


|} honorable mention to Dana Cannon. 


Judges for the -exhibition included 
Russel/Cheney, Miss Zirelda Rains, 
dean of women and head of the ad- 
vertising design department of the 
New York School of Fine and Applied 
Arts, and William Longyear, assist- 
ant director and teacher of commer- 
cial art and poster design at Pratt 
Institute. Elizabeth Cole Tucker, 
Pd.B., is director of the Hartford Art 
Sclfool and is assisted by Albertus B. 
Jones, C. A. F. A. 

George A. Gay, who furnished the 
$100 prize for the best all-around 
work of a student at the Hartford 
Art School, has recently presented to 
the Morgan Memorial a gift of a 
painting by Gifford Beal called “Sea 
Gulls” to be hung with other Amer- 
icahs paintings. It shows six life-size 
gulls flying low over the water seek- 
ing food. The soft grays and whites 
of their plumage tipped with dark 


blue on the wings, repeat the colors ' 


in the foaming crested waves and 


‘threatening gray skies. 


The Curtis H. Moyer Gallery has 
canvases by five landscape painters. 
Charles H. Davis of Mystic, Conn., 
has four canvases>: “Last Gleams,” 
“November Sunshine,” “The Road to 
the Village” and “Old Ground.” The 
quiet reaches of the Mystic River, the 
gently rolling country, the wide 
marshes and sound, furnish ample 
subject matter for this artist. His 
work is genuine, and he makes one 
understand what he is interested in. 

Guy Wiggins and Wilson Irvine of 
Lyme, Conh., are represented by 
studies of the Connecticut hillsides, 
done with a sureness of vision and 


tlove for the thing painted.’ Three 


son of New York. 


| kert of Lyme, He has painted cattle 
in the atmosphere of their native 
hills in winter time, and makes some- 
thing new and beautiful out of the 
common sights ‘which are part of 
country life. Two pair of sturdy oxen 
drawing a huge log out of the woods 
on the snow covered ground is the 
subject of one of the paintings, done 
in his usual frée-style, with brilliant 
sunlight and colorful shadows. The 
subtle value of the snow-covered 
fields surprises one with all the 
colors to be found in a winter land- 
scape. 

F. Ballard Williams, New York, is 
represented by three paintings: “The 
Sunny Glade,” “The Happy Retreat,” 
“In Costume—the Interlude.” These 
are rich in coloring, show. sure 
technique combined with a fine sense 
of values and design. Two walls of 
the gallery are given to nine large 
paintings of ships, by Frank P. Ben- 
“Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Galleon” depicts something of 
the romance when gold and color 
embellished poop and _ bulwark. 
“United States and the Macedonian” 
show two ships in battle and under 
fire. “In the Doldrums” is one of the 
outstanding ones with its wonderful 
sky and cloud effect on the horizon. 
He gives sparkle and luminosity to 
his water and a certain effect of 
opalesence. | 


IRIS AND ORCHID 
PRIZES AWARDED 


President’s Cup Is Won by 
T. F. Donahue—Merit 
Certificates Given 


— 

Awards in the iris and orchid show 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society were distributed among a 
few exhibitors whose showings trav- 
ersed an uncommon excellence and 
made new records, particularly in 


the history of iris culture here- 
abouts. 

T. F. Donahue of “Donamere” at 
Newton Lower Falls captured a ma- 
jority of prizes with his comprehen- 
sive exhibits of iris, in the major 
bay of the large exhibition hall, and 
a showing of 20 spécimens of tree 


concentrating considerable attention. 

He obtained firsts in the class for 
irises, 24 vases, not less than 12 vari- 
ties, three spikes in a vase; Miss 
Marian Roby Case of Weston s8ec- 
ond, and for numerous other classes, 
including the most comprehensive 
display, to cover 150 square feet, ar- 
ranged for effect, iris, or other foli- 
age permitted, Mr. Donahue won a 
variety of prizes. In four classes he 
received prizes for his tree peonies. 

Bronze medals were given Miss 
Grace Sturtevant for an exhibit of 
irises and she received many prises 
in the classés which were for vase 
arrangements. Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall 
won first for a showing of six plants, 
not less than four varieties of 
Pelargoniums and also for a show- 
ing of three plants, distinct varieties 
and a specimen plant. 


For Campanula medium (Canter- 
bury Bells), three plants, distinct 
colors, Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall ob- 
tained the award, as well as for 
Digitalis, a group and a single speci- 
men plant. Prizes offered for 
fuschias went likewise to Mrs. Sal- 
tonstall. 


The President’s Cup was awarded 
to T. F. Donahue for the most meri- 
torious exhibit of irises and tree 
peonies. A gratuity was given Mrs. 
Nana Matthews Bryant for a display 
of Penstemon and silver miedals 
given to the Harvard Botanic Gar- 
dens for a collection of species; to 
Mrs. Montgomery Sears for a display 
of salpiglossis ,which also received a 
cultural certificate, and to F. W. 
Hunnewell gratuities were also 
given for a group of orchids. 

A vote of thanks was tendered 
Walter Hunnewell for a collection 
of rhododendrons arranges in vases. 
Awards of merit were given to Iris 
Swazii exhibited by T. F. Donahue; 
to Albert C. Burrage for an exhibit 
of Odontioda Joiceyii; to Harvard 
Botanic Gardens for an exhibit of 
Iris Japonica; to Albert C. Burrage 
for a collection of Miltonia Vexel- 
laria; as well for a collection of 
Miltonia Sander’s variety Unique and 
Miltonia Memoria T. M. Ogilvia. A 
first class certificate was awarded 
Rosa Hugonis exhibit by Marian 
Roby Case, 


CORNER STONE LAID _ 
FOR CHELSEA CHURCH 


Christian Science Edifice to 
Be Completed This Year 


The following is reprinted from 
the Chelsea Gazette: 

“Early on Thursday morning, June 
3, the corner ‘stone of First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, Chelsea, was 
laid. A number of members came to 
take part in the simple and impres- 
sive ceremony.conducted by the First 
and Second Readers, who read from 
the Bible and frém “Science and 


Health with Key to the Scriptures,” 
by Mary Baker Eddy. These read- 
ings were followed by silent prayer 
and the audible repetition of the 
Lord’s Prayer in unison. After the 
stone was in place Mrs. Eddy’s poem 
“Laus Deo” was read, and the First 
Reader pronounced the benediction. 
The ceremony was one filled with 
love and gratitude. 

“It is expected that the edifice will 
be completed before the end of the 
year. This church was incorporated 
in 1899, shortly after Mrs. Eddy had 
requested that a branch of The 
Mother Church be established at 
Chelsea, and has continued as an 
organization recognized as a branch 
of The Mother Church ever since that 
date. The hall in Bassett Square, in 
which its services were being held 
at the time of the Chelsea fire, was 
burned, and the Baptist Church on 
Webster Avenue opened its doors. 

“After remaining there about a 
year the edifice on Reynolds Avenue 
formerly occupied by the Third Con- 
gregational Church was purchased. 
Several years ago that property was 
sold to nig Odd Fellows, and the 


church ved its services ‘and meet- 
ings to the Y. M. C. A. Building, 
where it will continue its services 


until/the new church home~is ready 
for occupancy.” 


\ 


| paintings are shown by Edward Vol- | 


peonies upon whose cultivation he is | 


Tenor W ho Sings Bass and Baritone 


CA —— ROSENBLATT 


Jewish Music’s Beauty 


by “Tenor With Three Voices” 


@ Chidnofe, N. Y. 


Lauded 


Josef Rosenblatt, Who Wus Cantor in Vienna at Eleven, 
Uses Synagogue Experience on Theater Stage— 
“Phonograph Cantors”’ 


Composes for 


To Cantor Rosenblatt all things 
are possible. Even singing, bass, al- 
though he is commonly counted a 
tenor. In the glare of unshaded 


dressing-room, lights he sat, last 
evening, and talked as casually as 
he was able with little English of 
his music and voice. e said: “I 
am tenor with three voices. One 
day, who shall know, I may have 
four. I have low C in my throat. 
Oh, it is no tone, but I have it, so? 
But I have other godd ‘ow notes. I 
have baritone—how you say—regis- 
ter, but I am tenor. Yet I can sing 
bass. It is very funny, but I like 
to do many things, so?” He laughed 
and it was the naive laugh of a 
child. 

The cantor is a compact little man 
with a cheerful, often gay manner. 
He has enormous eyes, polished 
black, like bits of onyx, and although 
he will insist that he has too little 
HDnglish, and that his son must in- 
terpret “so we shall understand, you 
and me,” he constantly interrupts 
any attempt at interpretation with 
hymorous exclamations or state- 
ments to serve his own ideas of 
clarity. “Besides, my son, he is good 
boy to his father—he says the flat- 
tery about the great singing .. .” 

Syhagogue to Movie Stage 

Although the Cantor has but lately 
come from the synagogué and con- 
cert hall to the more exacting and 
unfamiliar requirements of appear- 
ance in film theaters, hé seems to 
have. made the change without 
jar. Whoso expects to find a sol- 
emn, remote, patriarchal figure, 
heavy of manner, must have pleasure 
in finding, instead, a man of childlike 
simplicity, of enormous and unshaka- 
ble confidence in the goodness of 


mankind, and of deep spiritual peace. |: 


Last night, in his dressing-room at 
the Metropolitan Theater, he had 
been busy with scraps of music man- 
uscript paper. He might comfortably 
have used the dressing table for a 
desk. Instead, he sat bolt upright in 
a@ narrow, bentwood chair, paper, 
crackling slightly, held somehow on 
one palm and a gold fountain pen, 
with which he made quarter and half 
notes, dots and rests, in the other. He 
laughed deeply, and said: “You see I 
am composer, too. Those who come 
along to be cantors now are not 
trained as in old days, in the choir 
of some famous cantor. Now any- 
body with good voice can be can- 
tor. They learn, how you say, from 
phonograph. That is the new way. 
My! My! I think they want new 
music, too. And I write it for them.” 

Beauty of Jewish Music 


There was discussion of what it 
was in Jewish music that made it. 
so beautiful. The cantor touched a 
hand to his heart and his eyes were 
lustrous with feeling. “It is because 
Jewish music comes from the heart 
and goes to the heart. Even when 
Jewish music is happy it is in the 
—the minor—key—so you say ?—and 
it is the minor key that has the 


MUSIC 


Symphonic Night at Pops 

The third Sunday concert of the 
Symphony Hall Pops, season was 
given last night with a “cymphonic 
program” which traversed the first 
movement of Haydn’s “London” 
Symphony in D, Beethoven’s “Exg- 
mont” Overture, the Scherzo from 
Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s 
I'reum” music, the Bacchanale from 
“Tannhauser,” Brahm’s E fiat 
Rhapsody, Berlioz’s “Roman Carni- 
val” Overture, the Largo from the 
“New. World” Symphony, the Pizzi- 
cato movement from Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony, and the Polovtsian 
Dances from “Prince Igor.” It was 
interesting to observe again that the 
better music calls out greater ef- 
forts on the part of the performers, 
The Haydn and Beethoven items 
were particularly well interpreted 
last night. 

All the concerts of this week are 
open to the public except that of to- 
morrow. evening, for which the en- 
tire house has been taken, by tho 
Daughters of Zion. 

The fourth Sunday concert is 
scheduled for June 20, with a pro- 
gram of Russian music. 


charm .” He broke off and 
hummed a little, in a rich undértone. 

When the cantor was eight and a 
half years old he was reading music 
“too well for such a little boy but I 
could not help it: Then I study a 
little. But my voice she is mostly 
natural voice, how you say. I cannot 
find the teacher. They all say ‘You 
do not need a teacher.’ I sing at 13 
in Krakow and then I see that I mus’ 
sing all my life.... 

“At 9 I am cantor in Vienna and 
when I go out of the synagogue they 
take me on their shoulders, for I am 
a leedle boy then. Fourteen years ago 
I come to this country. I have sing 
in, the Ohab Zedek church in New 
York—what you call the First Hun- 
garian Congregation—for those years 
since. My children tell me I mus’ 
not work so hard. But to sing it is 
play for me.” 

“I do not like sing all Jewish 
music. We have. joke, John Mc- 
Cormack and I, We are in Atlanta, 
in your Georgia. I was sing the nigh 
before him. He come to hear mé an 
afterward he say, ‘Ah, but you are 
the Jewish McCormack.’ The next 
night I go to hear him. And after- 
ward I say to him, ‘Ah, my friend, 
but you are the Irish Rosenblatt.’ 
See it was joké betwéen us and we 
always remember it.” 


YALE DIVINITY 
SCHOOL CLOSES 


- —_——- -_-— 


Class of 46 Members Will 
Receive Degrees at the 
Exercises on June 23 


NEW HAVEN, Conn. June 7 (#) 
—The Yale Divinity School cele- 
brated its one hundred and fourth 
anniversary here today with special 
closing exercises. The Rev. Charles 
A. Dinsmcre D. D., of the faculty of 
the school, addressed the 46 mem- 
bers of the graduating class and 
Ralph H. Rogers of Battle Creek, 
Mich., John K. Benton of Birming- 
ham, ‘Ala., and Edward A. Morris of 
Madison, Conn., spoke for the class. 
Dean Charles R. Brown presided. — 

An alumni luncheon in Dwight 
Hall, a reception to members of the 
graduating class and alumni and 
class reunions were on the program 
for the day’s activities. The degree 
of bachelor of divinity will be con- 
ferred upon the members of the 
class at the commencement exer- 
cises of the university on June 23. 
At that time Nathaniel Guy Long of 
Pendergrass,: Ga., who graduated 
from the Uiiversity of Georgi:. in 
1920, will receive the dgree of B. D. 
magna cum laude. Mr. Long is also 
awarded the Julia A. Archibald high 
scholarship prize and the Hooker- 
Dwight fellowship, established in 
1878 by President Timothy Dwight, 
which will give him the privilege of 
further study in this country, Hu- 
rope, or Palestine. He has decided 
to continue graduate study at Yale. 

Two students will receive their 
degrees cum laude. They are Del- 
mar Shepard Markle B. A., Yale ‘23, 
of New Haven, Conn, and Ralph 
Hebard Rogers of Battle Creek, 
Mich., who graduated from Yale in) 
1919 and received the degree of M. A. 
from the University of Chicago in 
1928. Mr. Rogers has been awarded 
the third of the Mersick education 
rizes in his class which are offered 

or effective public speaking. He is} 
also the joint winner with Edward 
Allen Morris B. A., Bates College 
’21, of Madison, Conn., of the dean’s 
prize, consisting of books to the 
value of $40, offered for the best 
rendering of an original expository 
sermon. 

The award of the Mersick Ser- 
monic and Blocution Prizes, and of 
the Downes Prizes for proficiency in 
reading the Scriptures and hymns 
are announced as follows: 

Mersick Sermonic Prizes—Senior 
class: First. prize, Edward Allen 
Morris, B. A. Bates College 1921, of 
Madison, Conn.; second prize, John 
Keith Benton, B. A. Birmingham- 
Southern College 1923, of Birming- 
ham, Ala. Middle Class: First prize, 


second prize, Clinton B. Galatas, 
B. A. Central College (Missouri) 
1924, of Kansas City, Mo. 


Class: First prize, Walter Magni 
Carlson, B. A: Carleton College 1923, 
of Willmar, Minn.; second prize, 
Hugo Amos Noerenberg, B. A. North- 
western College 1922, of Norfolk, 
Neb.; and third place, Ralph Hebard 
Rogers, B. A. Ydle University 1919, 
M. A. Myst Bh of Chicago 1923, of 
Battle Creek, Mich. Middle (Class: 
First prize, Gilbert Kelly Robinson, 
B. A. University of Missouri 1922, of 
St.. Louis, Mo.; second prize, Hugh- 
bert Hall Landram, B. A. University 
of California 1922, of Merced,. Calif.; 
and third prize, Raymond Milton 
Gonso, B. A. Findlay College 1924, of 
Findlay, Ohio. Junior Class: First 
prize, Frank Hastings Kennedy, B. A. 
Cotner College 1924, of Jewell City, 
Kan.: second prize, Maxwell Leroy 
VanWagenen, B. A. York College 
1925, of York, Neb.; and third prize, 
Oswald Riggle Warford, B. A. Cen- 
tral College (Missouri) 1924, of Arm- 
strong, Mo. 

Downes 
First prize, Dwight Chichester Smith, 
B. A. Yale University 1922, of Se- 
attle, Wash.; second prize, Edward 
Paul Sylvester, B. A. Johns Hop- 
kins University 1924, of Baltimore, 
Md.; and Claude Martin Haygood, 
B. S. University of Alabama 1922, 
M. A. Vanderbilt University 1923. 
Junior Class: First prize, Oswald 
Riggle Y’arford, B. A. Central Col- 
lege (Missouri) 1924, of Armstrong, 
Mo.; second prize, Robert Talmadge 
Beck, B. A. Hiram College, Washing- 
ton, Ind. 

Two members of the class of 1926 
are going directly into foreign mis- 
sion work, one in China and one in 
Japan. Twenty-six will go into the 
active ministry in different parts of 
the country, and nine are planning 
to remain at Yale for further gradu- 
ate study. The others will take up 
Y. M. C. A. work, teaching, and work 
in religious education. 


WORLD WAR TABLET 
DEDICATED IN WOBURN 


WOBURN, Mass., June 7—Dedi- 
cation ceremonies for the World 
War tablet on the Woburn Com- 
mon were held yesterday. John R. 
Walsh and Joseph H. Duffy, veter- 
ans who had won distinguished 
service crosses, unveiled the me- 
mortal. Approximately 5000 march- 
ers, including members of the Na- 
tional Guard, army and civic or- 
ganizations, paraded from Central 
Square to the Common. 

James M. Curley, formerly Mayor 
of Boston, who was the chief speak- 
er, paid glowing tribute to the Gold 
Star Mothers. Following the dedi- 
cation, luncheon was held in bkhy- 
ceum Hall, at which the Gold Star 
Mothers and G, A. R. veterans were 
guests of honor. 


——- 


OLD BUILDING TO BE RAZED 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., June 7 (Spe- 
cial)—Butler Exchange, for 53 years 
one of the Rhode Island capital’s 
largest buildings, went 
hands of wreckers today and with 
the Brownéll Building, next to it, 
will be cleared away to make room 
for the new home of the Industrial 
Trust Company. The trust company 
proposes to build a 23-story struc- 
ture on the land. 


Mersick Elocution Prizes—Senior |: 


Reminiscences of 


Are Told by Friend of Poet 


W hittier 


Annual Meeting of Haverhill Whittier Club Is Held 
at the Old Homestead—Mrs. Everett Horton and 
John Clair Minot the Speakers 


HAVERHILL, Mass., June 7 (Spe- 
cial)—The summer meeting of the 
Haverhill Whittier Club was held on 
Saturday afternoon at the John G. 
Whittier birthplace. The program 
was presented in the large kitchen 
of the homestead, in the glow of a 
cheery fire in the huge fireplace. 

The occasion was distinguished by 
the presence of Mrs. Everett Horton 
of Attleboro, who was a personal 


friend of the poet. She gave reminis- 
cences of Whittier and his family. 
Speaking of the Friends’ Meeting 
House, she said: 

“This meeting house was in the 
style of a good-sized double house,” 
said Mrs. Horton, “two-storied with 
central door. The present meeting 
house was built in 1851 from plans 
made by Mr. Whittier, he being the 
chairman of the committee having it 
in charge. To satisfy some conserva- 
tive friends who feared he would 
make the house too ornate, Mr. Whit- 
tier employed three venerable car- 
penters, one of them a Quaker min- 
nster and the other two elders of the 
society. Visitors to the church today 
find the Whittier seat marked by a 
silver plate. 

“One pleasant Sabbath afternoon 
in midsummer, when most churches 
were being vacated, my sister and I 
were on our way to this church to 
listen to a Quakeress. As we drew 
near, Whittier overtook us, saying, 
‘Art thee going up to our syna- 
gogue?’ Then politely escorting us 
to a seat, he retired to one near a 
window, sitting with his tall hat on 
during the service. 


“IT am sometimes amazed in look- 
ing over the long list of Whittier’s 
poems, sO many and so varied 
through the years, yet how much 
is conveyed in a single stanza of 
that beautiful hymn, ‘The Eternal 
Goodness’: 

‘I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air: 


I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.’ ”’ 


John Clair Minot, literary editor 
of the Boston Herald, was a speaker. 
He referred to the fact that so few 
of the birthplaces of the great poets 
had been preserved. 

“Few know of Holmes’ birthplace. 
I believe that he was born in Cam- 
bridge, but no shrine is preserved 
such as this one. Emerson was born 
in Boston, but this fact is not gen- 
erally known. Lowell is associated 
with Elmwood, but how many of us 
know his birthplace? The same can 
be said of Hawthorne and Bryant. 


into the, We really know but little of our 


New England poets. We all know 
more or less, of course, of Long- 
fellow’s home in Portland, but the 
poet has no associations with the 
place. It was merely the family 
home. 


“Whittier stands out atime in this 


group of New England poets. He oc- 
cupies a unique position in so far 
as the perpetuation.of his memory. 
Is this due to his holding a deeper 
appeal; to his pioneer life; to hig 
greater personality? It may be ac- 
countable,. any or all of these. But 
I believe that we remember Whittier 
first of all as an aggressive and 
strenuous fighter. He was early in 
politics and a stout defender of his 
faith, He was in the Massachusetts 
Ltgislature when barely out of boy- 
hood and was a fighting editor dur- 
ing his twenties. These activities of 
Whittier are significant in American 
history and account to a large degree 
for his hold upon our hearts.” 


MORE TREES SET 
OUT IN VERMONT 


Reports Show 1,592,985 Were 
Planted This Spring 


MONTPELIER, Vt., June 7 (Spe- 
cial)—During the planting season 
this spring there were more forest 
trees set out in Vermont than in any 


other previous year, according to the 
State forest service. In the 14 coun- 
ties there were 1,592,985 trees 
planted by 257 planters. In 1925 the 
tctal planting was 1,405,670 trees. 

Windsor County leads this year, 
with a credit of 336,600. The figures 
for the other counties are as fol- 
lows: In Addison County 88,500, i 
Bennington 32,825, in Caledonia 176,- 
200, in Chittenden 100,150, in Essex 
17,000, in Franklin 15,500, in Grand 
Isle 5500, in Lamoille 9000, in Orange 
162,070, in Orleans 6600, in Rutland 
152,580, in Washington 183,200, and 
in Windham 128,945. 


MAYOR LAUDS LOYALTY 
_OF CITY’S EMPLOYEES 


Loyalty and service given to the 
city of Boston by its 18,000 em- 
ployees were declared one of its 
greatest assets by Mayor Nichols in 
an address yesterday before. the 
members of the City Employees’ 
Union. The Mayor explained that 
though “the wage of $5 a day is not 
too much, in fact not enough, that 
does not mean that the city can pay 
you any more.” 

“Loyalty,” he continued, “is more 
often found exemplified in the rank 
and file than anywhere else and I 
feel sure that even if you men had 
not received your increase of 50 
cents a day that you would be found 
giving the same loyal and efficient 
service to the city that. you always 
have given.” 


ns 


BOSTON GAME POSTPONED 
The game between the Boston Braves 
and Cincinnati Reds s called off today 
because of unfavorable weather condi- 
tions. 
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Tomorrow's Radio Programs Will Be Found on Page 15 


Evening Features 
FOR MONDAY, JUNE 7 
EASTERN DAYLIGHT TIME 
WNAC, Boston, Mass. ($80 Meters) 


4 p. m.—Copley Plaza Trio. 4: :20—The 
Brondée Pianist. 4:30—News. 5—‘The 
Day in Finance.” 5:05—Live stock and 
meat report. 6:30—Kiddies Klub— 
guests, Lew Graham of Ringling Broth- 
ers, Barnum & Bailey’s Circus, Arnold 
B. Little, whistling soloist. 

7-—-Shepard Colonial dinner dance, di- | 
rection Billy Lossez. 7 :30—Baseba!! news 
and weather. 8—From thé mg Se 
Ey oy studio. 9:15—Overture, “Musical 

id-Bits” ; Metropolitan Grand orches- 
a direction Joseph Klein; Cantor Josef 
Rosenblatt, world-famous tenor, in a 
program of operatic, native and classic 
music ; Arthur Martell on the Metropoli- 
tan organ, “Poor Papa”; a John Mur- 
ray Anderson stage presentation, “A 
Dance of Joy.” 10—News. 10:05—Dance 
orchestra, direction Joe Herman: vocal 
selections, Billy Coty and Carl Moore. 
11 :30—Organ recital by Arthur Martell. 


Tuesday Morning 


0:30 a. m.—WNC Women’s Club— 
Bible pepenes. the Rev. Robert Wood 
Coe of Brockton; musical numbers ar- 
ranges by Mme. Lombard, Marjorie Mills 
oston Better Homes Bureau, Jean 
Sargent. 11:30—News. 


WEEI, Botson, Mass. (349 Meters) 


4:15 p. m.—Mrs, R. Gerber, soprano; 
Katherine Gerber, piano. 4:30—‘Pagta- 
ble Lamps,” Prie Sanderson. 5—Rainbow 
Stars. 5:45—Stock market and business 
news, 6—Keith’s radio review. 6:10— 
News and baseball scores. 6:20—Alice 
Heidi, talks for boys and girls. 6:44— 
Announcement. 6 :45—Big Brother Club, 
Mr. Winthrop Packard, “Getting Ac- 
quainted with the Birds” : Amesbury 
Radio Club, featuring the International 
Trio and Dorothea Barton. 7:30—John 
Herrick, baritone; Michael Healey, ac- 
companist. 7:50—Max Zides, ukulele. 8 
—‘*Walker.” 8:15—Entertainers. 8:45— 
Irma Seydel, violinist, Laura Ware, ac- 
companist. 9—From New York, the Gyp- 
sies. 10—FEd Andrews’ dance orchestra. 
1l—E. B. Rideout, meteorologist. Sign 
off—Bill Harrison’s radio reception re- 
port. 

Tuesday Morning 

7:45 a. m.—Morning watch by Y. M. C. 
A., the Rev. Alan McLean Taylor, min- 
ister at the Church of the Hily Spirit, 
Mattapan. 10:15—Frank L. Burnham Jr., 
violinist and baritone; Anne Bradford, 
reading, ‘More Education for Mr. 
Gru ump,” by Norman Talcott, 12 m.— 
Keith’ s radio review. ¥2:45 p. m.—Farm- 
ers’ produce market report. 


WBZA and WBZ, Boston-Springfield, 
Mass. (333 Meters) 

6:55 p. m.—Markets. 7—Lenox Ensem- 
ble. 7 *30— Baseball results, Springfield. 
7:33—“A Story of Fifty Years,” by Alan 
C Reiley, Springfield. 7:45—‘‘Preludin- 
oO pianist. 9—Capitol Theater orches- 
tra, Grection of J. Fred Tyrgeon. 9$:30— 
Organ recital by Rene Dagenalis. 10—To 
be announced. 11—Weather. 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
WTAG, Worcester, Mass. (268 Meters) 


6:15 p. m.—Twilight Scouts. 6:45—Boy 
Scout announcements. 7—Home canning 
series, by Amherst Py apa near College 
proteesor. 7:30—WTAG entertainers. §— 

he Gaylords. 9—Grand Opera by the 

WEAF Grand Opera Company. 

WTIC, Hartford, Conn, (476 Meters) 

5:50 ; m— Bub Trio. 6:30—An- 
nouncements lice report. 7:30— 
Capitol Theater Ore autre. &8—Martin and 
Storen, accordionists; Dagmar Potholm, 
reader. 8:30—Emil Heim rger’s Dance 
Orchestra. 9—Grand opera hour. 
Travelers Symphonic Ensemble. 

WHAZ, Troy, N. Y. (380 Meters) 

8:30 p. m.—Emma Willard School Con- 
eervatory of Music concert, Prof. Wil- 
liam L. Glover, director. 9:30—HEduca- 
tional talk. 9:45—Dance orchestra. 
W@Y, Schenectady, N. ¥. (380 Meters) 

5:30 p. m.—Dinner program, Van Cur- 
ler Orchestra. 6:25—Baseball scores. 6:30 

Y Orchestra and C.. H. Cunning- 
ham, baritone. 7:15—"“WGY Auricalenrn) 
gram." Speakers: John euf, 
fruit extension specialist, Pennsylvania 


Dwight Chichester Smith, B. A. Yale 
University 1922, of Seattle, Wash.; 


State College; Lee C. Adiron- 
dack Power and Light Coepeektion and 


-| plano concert by Ruth ‘ 


-_—— ol -——™ —_——_—- 


L. C. Norris, assistant professor, depart- 
ment of poultry husbandry, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 8—WGY Orchestra. 

WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 

5 to 11 p. m.—Dinner music; Virginia 
Richards, soprano; Arthur E. Scott, 
éditor, “Authors in the Making”; An- 
gelus Quartet (string); “Gypsies”; grand 
opera, “Tales of Hoffman’’; “Ben” Bernie 
and his orchestra. 


WIZ, New York City (455 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Hotel Madison dinner concert. 
6:55—John B. Kennedy. 8 — Reading 
Railroad Revelers. 9:40-—Harry Leon- 
ard’s orchestra. 


WMCA, New York City (341 Meters) 


7 p. m.—Christian Science lecture by 
W. Stuart Booth, C. S. B., a member 
of the Board of Lectureship of The 
Mother Church, The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, in Boston; Mass., under 
the auspices of Eight Churches of 
Christ, Scientist, in Greater New York, 
from e edifice of Second Church of 
Christ,' Scientist, New York. 


WAHG, New York City (816 Meters) 


6:45 p. m.—Walter Johnson, tenor. 7— 
Courtesy Hour. 8—Maj. Dent Atkinson, 
lecturer. 8:15—Brooklyn Edison Glee 
Club. 8:30—Mabel Besthoff, “Miss Ver- 
satility.”” 8:40—Brooklyn Edison Glee 
Club. 8:55—Mabel Besthoff. 9:05—John 
and Harry Diehl, zither and piano duets. 
§:30—Ferruccis Radio Raiders. 10— 
Weather forecast. 
dio Raiders. 11—Frank Tremer’s Orion- 
ites. : 
WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (800 Meters) 


5 p. m.—Last- minute news flashes and 
Ae scores. 5:45 — Fifteen-minute 
organ recital, Arthur Scott Brook. 6— 
Dinner music. 6:50—Talk by Arthur El- 
dred, auspices of the New Jersey State 
College of Agriculture. 7—Children's 
Hour: Cap’n Daddy Long Legs, WPG 
Ship o’' Dreams. 7:30—Piano recital, 
Alice Warren Sachse. 8—Ambassador 
concert orchestra. %:15—Band concert 
and frolic. 10:15—Eddie McKnight's 
dance orchestra. 

WLIT, Philadeiphia, Pa. 

7; & ee gage te Agro-Waves, 
P. Shoffner. :30—Piano artists. 
Stanley Theater Hour. 
dance orchestra. 9:30—Vaudeville. 
—E] Patio dance orchestra: Jimmy 
Long, director. 


WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Musical recital. 7—Caro- 
lyn. Thomas, soprano: Ella Jaquette 
Kratz, pianist. 7:30—The Hood Boys. 
7:44—Kathrvn re a . 
—Merry Minstrels. Tracy. 
tenor.. 8 :45—Chalfont Sisteun °}~Madri- 
gal Mixed Quartet. 

WCAP, Washington, D. C. (469 Meters) 

6 :25—Baséball news. 6: 30—Studio 
program. 7—‘ aaser Quirks of Nature, 

a talk by P. S. Ridsdale, editor of Na- 
aire Samat - and other features from 
the studio of WCAP. s—** yg 7 
New York City. 9%9—Gra ra, 
the WEAF Grand Opera we eg 
under the direction of Cesare Sodero. 
WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—WBAL dinner orchestra, 
Robert Iula, conductor. 7:30—WBAL 
Sandman Circle. 8—Recital from tho 
concert hall of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music. 8:30—-W BAL Male 
Quartet. 9—WBAL trio; soloist, Walter 
N. Linthicum. 

WGR, Buffalo, N. Y. (819 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Dinner music by J. L. 
Knell and his orchestra, featuring Alice 
Young, oreee and Ernie Clare, mono- 

ae elocu- 


(395 Meters) 


= 


tronomy.” : 

Trail in the High Sierra Mountains of 
California,” travelogue by Col. C. A. 
Simmons. 9—Jackson Glee Club. 10— 
Two piano concert by Ruth M. Spaeth, 
and Mrs. Helen A. Maxwell. 10—Two 
Spaeth, and 
Mrs. Helen A. Maxwell. 10 :30—Tom and 
Betty Thomas. 11—Weather forecast. 
11—Supper music, Vincent Lopez Hotel 
Statler Orchestra; John F. Gunderman 
at the organ. 

WTAM, Cleveland, 0. (389 Meters) 


m.—Hollenden Orchestra, Carl 


6 p- 
‘Rupp directi ng. 7—Baseball scores; 
Allen Theater Orchestra, David Rubi- 


10 :02—Ferrucci's Ra- | 


noff conducting. 8&8—Willard Symphony, 
Walter Logan conducting. 9—Studio 
program. 10—Willard Symphony, solo 
hour. 


ae J, Detroit, Mich. (353 Meters) 

6 m.—Dinner concert. 8—Gypsies. 
$— Detroit News Orchestra. 

WIR, Pontiac, Mich. (517 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Jean Goldkette’s Petite Sym- 
phony Orehestra; soloists. 7 :15—Caspar 
Lingeman Entertainers. 7: 45—Courtesy 
program. 11:30—“The Merry Old Chief” 
and his radio jesters. 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 


WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 
(417 Meters) 

6:15 p. m.—Dinner concert, St. Paul 
Concert Orchestra. 7:45—Farm lecture, 
W. A. Billings. §&—WUniversity of Minne- 
sota program. 3—Royal-Star Ensemble. 
§:30—Portal Pmyers. 10—Weather re- 
port, closing grain markets and base- 
ball scores. 


WLW, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinnér concert from the Hotel 
Gibson, orchestra directed by Robert 
Visconti. 6:30—Theatrical feature. 6: 740 
—Continuation of Gibson concert. 
Salon orchestra; soloists, Margaret 
Onim, pianist and Caroli Singers ; “What 
Listeners Want Frogram.” 

WKRC, Cincinnati, O. (422 Meters) 

5 p. m.—Dinner music, Alvin Roehr 
and his Alms rchestra. 7—Eddie 
Schoelwer, pianist. :15—Address * ‘Con- 
structive Americanism.” 7:20—Public™ 
schools program under auspices Cincin- 
Board of Education. 8—Program 


nati 


under auspices Robert E. Bentley Post 


American Legion ; Ben Alley, “Blue 
Grass Tenor,” Miss Mary Steele, con- 
tralto; Frank Minard, banjoist. 11— 
Popular songs. 11: -30—Edwin Reed and ° 
his Garden of Allah Orchestra. 


WSM, Nashville, Tenn. (283 Meters 


6:45—Talk on pouutry by Mrs. Ada L. 
Morris, poultry specialist. 7—Beasley 
Smith's orhestra from Andrew Jackson 


Charles | piizabeth Price, teacher of piano. 


9—Arcadia Café | 
9 345 | 


Hotel. 7:45—WSM bedtime story inter- 
lude. 8:15—Program arranged by re 
Program by Vito and his Radio Five. 
WSB, Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters) 

8 p. m.—Concert. 10:45—Specialty 
areniahiey 

KSD, St. Louis, Mo. (445 Meters) 

8 p. m.—Grand opera from New York 
City. 
WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 

6 p. m—Marketgram and weather fore- 
cast. The Tell-Me-a-Story Lady. — 
teenth of a series of talks by a 
Linton, writer and lecturer. anry 
Frank, organist, yng Theater. 
Program of prone opera from waar. 
New York. 11:45—Zez Confrey’s Orches- 
tra; Billy Adair’s Orchestra; organ 
number by Ted Meyn; Marl Coleman's 
Orchestra. 

WHRB, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 

7 to § p. m.—Popular music by Swee- 
ney Radio Orchestra, under direction of 
Glenn Durrell. Liberty Theater address. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE - ; 
LECTURE RADIOCAST 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK CITY, June 7—A 
Christian Science lecture to be de- 
livered by W. Stuart Booth, C. S. B., 
of Denver, Colo., a member of the 
Board of Lectureship of The Mother 
Church, The First Church of Chri 
Scientist, in -Boston, Mass., tonight 
will be radiocast by Station W 
New York City, 341 meters ways 
length. 


m., eastern standard: time, 

given under the auspices of 
Churches of Christ, Scloutists.© 
Greater New York from the edifice 
Second Church of o—_- 


-_New York. 


% 
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The lecture, which begins * 7. DP 
is bein 
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Answering numerous Miiseiniets that 
“he outline his position on the subject 

speech, Mayor Nichols has 
sssed a letter to Richard W. 
. treasurer of the Old South As- 
OC ation, emphasizing that it is his 
sire to have nothing done that will 
with real freedom of 
yi speech. and assemblage, any more 
than they have ever been interfered 


mith by such wholesome regulations 


8s have always been found neces- 
a 


Be 
4 


Mr. Hale’s letter was a request 
unt the Mayor attend a meeting of 
_ the ‘managers of the Old South As- 
' sociation, of which he is an ex- 
officio member, at which the ques- 
tion of a proposed protest meeting 
' regarding the refusal of the city 


+ allow the use ‘of Paine Hall for a 


‘a 


er 
4 


i 


“shi $4 
nod ee 


ablic meeting supposed to be in 
he interests of Anthony Bimba, 
‘Brockton man who was charged 
© with. seditious utterances. Mayor 
‘Nichols declined to attend on the 
‘ ground that the deliberations would 
concern his actions. 

The Mayor’s Letter 


The Mayor addressed copies of his 
. Message to Mr. Hale to John S. Cod- 
’ man and the other signers of the let- 
ter. which Mr. Codman wrote to him 
Pbauseting that he state his position 
‘on this subject. In the letter Mayor 


3 . * Nichols said: 


“T am as deeply interested as any- 


‘body can be in the subject of free 


_—_ 
i 
pe 
eee 


9 
es, 
as 
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es 
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speech and public assemblage in the 


_ + city of Boston, but I do not believe, 


‘and cannot think that. any who 


~ signed the letter of April 13 believe, 
that the slightest encouragement 


‘should be given to persons who 
wader cover of free speech and pub- 
. He assemblage indulge in artful 
language directed against our free 
_ institutions and in seditious talk 
D caetectine the overthrow of our 
Government. 

“Prior to 1917 it was seldom neces- 


ee, gary in the United States for public 


“2m 


pa 
S 
pet 


a: 
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a i 


aPS - 
eet: 


oa % - 
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. officials to consider the purpose for 
which it was proposed to hold pub- 
lic meetings and to take steps to 
- ‘prevent such meetings. When we 
entered the late war, however, our 
- governments, national, state and 
, were, as you know, obliged to 
«deal with various forms of propa- 
da dangerous to our country in 
‘a military way and inimical to 
- American institutions. ~ ’ 


Personal Repression 
“A certain amount of personal re- 
_ pression: was the only course pos- 
‘spible for any self-respecting gov- 


F ethiment: “and, upon the whole, the 


enemies within our gates suffered 


Souagl and were treated far better 


ag “ata 
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“ean they deserved. Mistakes were 
ee -of course, such as always 
-§n any enterprise, but upon 

p whole the repressive action of 

» our Government “~ absolutely nec- 


- essary.and justifiable, 
'- “Since the war we have had a con- 


_ €inuation- of seditious’ propaganda, 
 Rnanced in part from foreign sources, 
_actively “or passively counten- 
“anced by people who maybe well in- 
_ tentioned but do not realize what the 
- propaganda really means. ~ 
x,We shave,. moreover, an epidemic 
cy in various ‘publications 


and on the stage which ‘constitutes 
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problem, and one 
@ ignored. Here, too, 


aa a6: the cage: of public meetings, 


' ia-not- ne possible for the 
‘to go on the theory 

‘no responsibility until 
t or seditious has 
lor done. It is difficult to 
go line, and mistakes are 
to ; but the line must 
y drawn 3 mewhere, and I. shall 
nwa to ‘the best of my ability 
sembaad fone as I am Serccter of 


SEEKS GOVERNORSHIP | 


Democratic “Aspirant Would| 


Weaken Volstead Act 


John J. Cummings, Democratic 
nominee for Lieutenant-Governor in 
1924, made known his eandidacy for 
the Democrativ nomination for Gov- 


ernor yesterday, and coincidentally 
Frederick M. J. Sheehan, formerly 
Suffolk County assitant district at- 
turney, announced that he would be a 
candidate for district attorney. 

Mr. Cummings is a practicing at- 
torney, has served two terms in the 
Massaciausetts House of Representa- 
tives, served during the war in the 
301st field artillery,-ani two ycars 
ago receired the indorsement of 
many service men. 

Announcing his candidacy, Mr. 
Cummings states his position as fol- 
lows: 

“The issues upon which I shall 
conduct this campaign are _ those 
which I advocated two years ago, in- 
cluding revision of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, old age pension, 
and vigorous co-operation with other 
New England states to keep New 


England in the forefront commerci-. 


ally and industrially. 
“T believe that the citizens of this 
Commonwealth «now desire to ex- 


press their considered judgment of | 


prohibition after our six .years’ :ex- 
periment. I favor the amendment of 
the Volstead Act to permit the sale 
of light wines and beer and a state- 
wide referendum to determine 
whether Massachusetts favors the re- 
peal of the Eighteenth Amendment.” 

Mr. Sheehan was an assistant dis- 
trict attorney for four years under 
Joseph C. Pelletier. 


WHALES TO BE TAGGED 
TO TRACE MOVEMENTS 


VICTORIA, B. C., May 28 (Special 
Corresponderffe) — Whaling opera- 
tors off the coast of Canada will 
co-operate this year with the au- 


thorities of the Falkland Islands in 
an effort to trace the movement of 


whales from southern to northern } 


‘waters, Whales will be tagged off 
the British Columbia coast much as 
fish are tagged for investigation 
purposes. At the same time opera- 
tors around the Falkland Islands 
will tag whales caught there. As a 
result, it will be possible to trace 
the movement of the herds across 
the equator. This investigation is 
prompted by the: fact that whales 
seem to be diminishing in number 
in the north Pacific. ed 

It has always been 6 clieved that 
the whales here art offshoots of the 
southern herds, which have swum 
north across the equator and the 
Canadian operators are anxious to 
determine whether this northward 
movement is declining or not. The 
metal tags affixed to whales this 
summer will carry details of the 
place where they were caught and 
released, Anyone capturing a tagged 
whale will be paid $5 for returning 
‘the tag with details of the capture 
to the Colonial Office in London, 
where information thus gained will 
be assembled: . 


WESTERN LUMBER FOR EAST 

VICTORIA, B. C., May 29 (Special 
Correspondence)—Western Canadian 
lumber, which has.been forcing its 
way into overseas markets rapidly 
of late, is securing such a foothold in 


eastern- Canada that eastern lumber | 


interests are greatly alarmed, ac- 
cording to officials of the, provincial 
‘forestry. service -here: Selection of 
British Columbia Douglas fir for use 
in part of the new Ontario govern- 
ment building at the: Toronto exhi- 
bition grounds recently marked in a 
striking way the success of the 


western product’s invasion of the vi 


._East. The use of Douglas fir in this 
case was the subject of strong pro- 
tests by Ontario lumbermen to the 
provincial authorities. The British 
Columbia authorities have been 
working for years to- build up this 


eastern business. 


See Circus 


in 1 Week’ s First Performance 


Se sstctin Rial, Give HalftHoliday That Children 


May Attend—Show Delights Them Better 
oe Than Ever, Is Their Cry 


— is here! 
ue ‘his afternoon 6000 children from 
e Charlestown schools-were given 
. oliday that they might visit 
en se. Their teachers accom- 
e “them and every provision 
peer made by the management 
Brothers and Barnum. & 

ley’ Femmbined circuses to en- 

in the boys and girls as they 

rer : were entertained before, and 
s boys and girls from other towns 
sections of Greater Boston 


7 Swoald be entertained as the glorious 


_ circus week progresses. 

e Boston & Maine Railroad had 
Ane ein the perfect working of 
schedule.for it had Selivered the 
t Hine of circus cars from Syra- 
, N. Y., to Charlestown several 
s ahead of schedule. At 7 o’clock 
Sullivan ‘Square playgrounds 
a aerked off preparatory to the 
g up of the tents. The heavy 

seeks. began to arrive.... 
closed in, flares marked 


ag 2) lou Maine Street to Alford 


oer the turn is made into 
ereee we 
} “Big Top” itself arrived in 


~y wig 


ge otic ions and an army of workmen set 


‘raising it. The chariots and 

: er vehicles used in the perform- 

anc Sic ail resplendent in new paint 

a gilt decoration, were wheeled 

refully into the inclosure. Work- 

» had been-playing ball, ex- 

g that the vanguard ‘would ar- 

dawn today, thus to give; 

va night’ s rest before they must 

‘ork, stopped their ball game. 

et to work with a will when the 

began’ to arrive. 

y everything was in readi- 

appointed hour. Fire 

Many stages. Three hun- 

| fifty Derforming horses, 

alone using 200. 

800 men and women who. 

wrthe. greater joyously bys make 

hor ow on 

Sotras and 
 Writi: 


» anc 5 


ee lovely 


floats jeweled with lights and eiabo- 
rate decoration. | 

The Charlestown school children 
were entertained today by Thomas H. 

reen, councilman, with the co-oper- 
ation . of - the circus management. 
Moving pictures were taken of the 
children marching from Charlestown 
Heights, -led by Mr. Green and his. 
committee and an arrangement had 
been made to have Mayor Nichols 
speak to the children in the unusual 
setting of the circus tent. 

Two shows daily will be given 
through Saturday and the manage- 
ment promises that they will sur- 
pass. any. circus performance ever 
seen before. rae : , Member of any 
audience. baa 


GIRL’ §co “TEADERS’ 
CAMP..CO - PLANNED 


A training" 4 for Neaders in 
Girl Scout camps‘ Swill begin next 
Saturday at Pine Tree Camp, Long 
Pond, Plymouth, and will continue 
through June 20. Miss D. Christine 


Moore, director of Cedar Hill, Wal- 
tham, will be in charge assisted by 
Miss Ruth A. Bass, field captain of 
Boston Council, and Miss Fay Welch, 
national campaign advisor of the 
Girl Scout movement. 

The Girl Scout summer season 
will start July 3, with the opening 
Of a patrol leaders’ camp at Gilman- 
ton, N. H. Camp Low has been 
abandoned and will be replaced next 
year with a larger camp on Long 
Pond. A: senior Scouts’ camp for 
advanced training will be held from 
July 31 to Aug. 28. . 


The seventeenth annual encamp- 


ment of the first national training |.' 
school for Girl Scout leaders, of 
which Mrs. James J. Storrow is 


: 


a Host and Two Guests at “ Ancients” Anniversary 


Left to Right—Maj.-Gen. Hanson E. Ely, Commandant of the Army War College; Capt. Frank Z. Nagle, Present Cap- 


Statees Cavalry Forces. 


, tain of the “Ancients and Honorables,” and Brig.-Ger. Edward B. Winans, 


Division Commander of the United 


WAYS FOR CUTTING TAX BILLS 
‘PROPOSED BY CHAMBER GROUP 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of valuation lies another remedy, the 
committee law. The law requires 
that all property be assessed at its 


‘fair cash value, but the committee 
feels that this requirement is, 


in 
many cases, disregarded, and some 
classes of property and some com- 
munities bear more and some less 
than their fair share of the public 
burdens. A state board of equaliza- 
tion in Massachusetts, similar to like 
boards in other states, would be one 
way of improving the situation, the 
report states. 

The same methods of valuing build- 
ings and machinery as are practiced 
by private appraisal organiztions, the 
committee believes, could be adopted 
with advantage by the assessors of 
cities and towns. A study of private 
methods, the committee recommends, 
would be helpful. 

Urges Board of Tax Appeal 


Recent striking instances have 
brought to public attention the in- 
effective and inordinately expensive 
means provided by law for contest- 
ing alleged overvaluation in prop; 
erty, corporate franchise taxes, and 
other assessments. 
urges the establishment of a board 
of tax appeal with- members ap- 
pointed especially to hear all con- 
tested tax matters, with appeal to 
the Supreme Judicial Court only in 
miatters of law. 

At present a taxpayer whose prop- 
erty is valued at its full tax value 
and no:more, has no redress if other 
property in the city or town is un- 
derassessed and he thus pays more 
than his just proportion of taxes. If 
a taxpayer were given a remedy in 
such cases, not only would a cause 
of inequality be removed, the com- 


mittee believes, but the personal in-|. 
terest of taxpayers would be enlistd 


in obtaining more we and equal 
valuations. 

A co-ordination - Massachusetts 
laws ‘with those of other states to 
avoid taxation, particularly’with re- 
lation to corporations and taxation 
in its more liquid forms, is advised. 

Turning to its second major point, 
efforts to devise new taxes and pro- 
de moré equitable distribuption of 
the burden, the committee says: 


- A Burden on Industry 
“Under. the present tax laws the 
increase in the burden of municipal 
taxation in recent years has been 
borne almost entirely by the tax on 


the real estate and machinery of 
individuais and corporations and on 
the tangible personal property of 
individuals, the tax on real estate 
and machinery being by far the most 
important factor. 

“There is danger that this tax will 
reach, if it has not already reached, 
the point where it will crush the life 
out of our most important industries, 
and will cause real estate to become 
a hazardous if not an unproductive 
investment, to the detriment of the 
whole community. 

“If it be impossible to check the 
growth of municipal expenditures, 
it would be wise to ascertain if the 
increase in the taxation of these 
classes of property could be kept 
within more reasonable limits by 
imposing further indirect or excise 
taxes, or license fees; by reaching 
classes of tangible personal property 
which now through absence from the 


state on April 1, or otherwise, escape | 


taxation; or by imposing a-charge 
for public services now furnished at 
the expense of the taxpayers, pro- 


vided that the revenue thus raised 


could not lawfully be used for addi- 
tional public expenditures rather 
than for the relief of the property 
taxpayers.” 
Tax Variation Is Advised 

While the tax on polls, corpora- 
tions, income, and other like levies 
remains at a fixed rate, the tax on 
real estate, machinery, and tangible 
personal property follows the fluctu- 
ations of public expenditure. There 
s no reason, the committee says, 
that all taxes should not vary simi- 
larly as more or less money is 
needed. Whenever a city or town is 
faced with an especially heavy ex- 
penditure, whether avoidable or un- 
avoidable, or is suffering from an ex- 
travagant municipal administration, 
the burden is borne by real estate, 
machinery, .and tangible personal 
property. . 
¥ As those who pay taxes on these 
classes of property are compara- 
tively few in number, not only is this 
distribution of the burden unjust, but 
it removes’ the principal check on 
municipal extravagance, which is 
the protest of a large body of in- 


Ldignant taxpayers. While it is recog- 


nized that for many reasons certain 
classes of taxes must remain fixed, 
‘the committee believes that more 
taxes than at present vary with pub- 


director, is to be held at Long Pond/}lic expenditure, and a large number 


from July 11 to-24. All. 


are ‘under the general direc- 


Namas, for the tion of the Masenchusetts' heave, 
zation. . 


. 


of citizens, now indifferent, would be 

given a direct interest in efficient 

and economical government. 
Re: the committee. urges 


The committee 


| 


a Clarification and systematization of 
laws relating to taxation, and says: 


Tax Laws a Patchwork 


“Our tax laws have never re- 
ceived any general revision and sim- 
plification, but have grown into 
their present form by the engrafting 
of .various additions and exceptions 
upon the early colonial’ tax acts. As 
a result they are in places almost 
unintelligible, and they contain 
many provisions apparently in full 
force but which are elsewhere: prac- 
tically -nullified ‘by exceptions and 
qualifications. Many of the -provi- 


‘sions are out of date; for example, 


the assessors must enumerate on 
their books each fowl or domestic 
animal assessed, but can include 
machinery worth millions of dollars 
in a single item. 

“Provisions of law as to lists, car- 
ried over from the days when in- 
tangible personal property was as- 
sessed, serve no useful purpose, but 
are often a trap to the unwary. The 
time has come for a general re- 


‘vision and simplification of our en- 


tire tax law. 

“Moreover, the existence of cer- 
tain provisions of the tax laws has 
in some instarices had a most unex- 
pected effect. in invalidating taxes 
imposed under wholly unrelated 
provisions, by creating an unconsti- 
tutional discrimination; and it has 
in some cases been impossible to en- 
tirely avoid the effects of this dis- 
crimination. ‘The establishment of 
our entire tax system as a coherent 
whole is esséntial to a just and 
equitable distribution of the tax 
burden; further patching will never 
accomplish the’ desired . result. ‘ 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 
COMPLIMENTS POST 


Lynn Legion Branch to Initi- 
ate 1000 New Members 


LYNN, Mass., June 7 (Special)— 
Officers 6f the Lynn Post, American 
Legion, who will hold an outdoor 
initiation for nearly 1000 new mem- 
bers, inducted by John R. McQuigg, 
national commander, today received 
a letter of congratulation from Pres- 
ident Calvin Coolidge. 

The President said: 

“I have been glad to learn of the 
splendid work that has been done 
Since the first of the year in en- 
larging the membership of Lynn 
Post, No. 6, of the American Legion, 
and broadening its field of -influ- 
ence. 

“Will you be good enough to ex- 
press to the members of the post 
and its guests my greetings? 

“Congratulations and best wishes 
for the night. of June 10, when, as 
you have informed me, nearly 1000 
new members will be initiated. This 
ceremony should be most impres- 
sive. 

“The work which you are doing in 
Lynn should be most stimulating to 
the posts of the American Legion 
throughout the country.” 

The initiation will be held on the 
athletic field of the General Electric 
Company, and in addition to Mr. 
McQuigg, Governor Fuller, Frank G. 
Allen, Lieutenant-Governor, and 
other state officers will be present. 
The general public, and in par- 
ticular ex-service men, are invited. 


AIR MAIL SPEEDS 
TWIN CITY SERVICE 


Commerce between Boston and im- 
portant cities to the northwest of 


| Chicago should be increased materi- 


ally,. with establishment of such 
speedy communication as is now 
available with the opening today of 
the air mail route for Chicago, Mil- 
Waukee, LaCrosse, St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, according to I. Lloyd 
Greene, chairman of the subcommit- 
tee on air mail of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Opening of this 
route brings these cities into over- 
night connection with Boston. 

“‘We hope that Boston firms having 
branch offices in these cities will 
make a special point of flying their 
mail from Boston to the West and 
that their western correspondents 
will,/reciprocate by using the air mail 
from the West to Boston,’”’ Mr.-Greene 
said. “The fee between Boston and 


these points is now 15 cents but after 


July 1, will be 25 cente, when the 
Boston-New York air mail route will 
give through air mail se:vice trom 
Boston.” 


TELEPHONE RATE 
HEARING TO GO ON 


MONTPELIER, Vt., June 7 (Spe- 
cial)—The telephone rate hearings 
before the Vermont Public Service 


Commission are to be resumed on 


June 21. The side of the New Eng- 
Jand Telephone & Telegraph Com- 


pany, which proposed a substantial 


increase in rates, which went into 
effect. last October, was heard by 
the commission during last Novem- 
ber-and December. 

In the meantime, a detailed in- 
vestigation has been made by Harry 
Barker, rate expert, employed by the 
Public Service Commission, of the 
valuation of the telephone property, 
on which the company asks to be al- 
ogg to earn 8 per cent. 


Passengers Delight 


in Sight of Iceberg 
Arrivals From Hamburg Bring 
Story of Floating Ice 
in Bright Sun 


Passengers on the Hamburg- 


American Line steamship West- 
phalia, Captain Graalfs, which ar- 


rived at Commonwealth Pier today 
from Hamburg and Queenstown, 
were privileged to enjoy one of the 
most beautiful sights that ocean 
travelers are afforded. 

On the Grand Banks of New 
Foundtand the vessel came within 
sight of a huge iceberg. Captain 
Graalfs changed the course of the 
steamer to bring it to within ap- 
proximately 600 yards of the float- 
ing ice. 

The iceberg was estimated by the 
captain to be 1500 feet long and 
about 180 feet high above the water- 
line. Passengers and crew of the 
vessel took many photographs before 
the steamer resumed her passage to 
Boston. The contrast between the 
blue water, bright sun, clear sky 
and glistening white ice was one of 
rare beauty, according to those on 
board the ship. 

‘The Westphalia brought three baby 
elephants which Captain Graalfs 
took a personal interest in from the 
time they boarded the vessel at 
Hamburg. It was the daily custom 
during the voyage for Captain 
Graalfs to feed the ‘elephants in 
their quarters below deck. They 
were discharged here and are going 
to Nashua, N. H. 


COAST PROHIBITIONISTS 
WILL BE MORE ACTIVE 


VANCOUVER, B. C., May 26 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—The Rev. R. J. 
MacIntyre, pastor of Mountain View 
United Church, having been re- 
quested by the Prohibition Associa- 


tion of British Columbia to under- 
take the work as organizer of the 
provincial temperance forces, his 
church has released him from the 
pulpit for one year. Mr. McIntyre’s 
work will be to organize every con- 
stituency in the Province, to see that 
the citizens have their names on the 
voting list, to lead in educating the 
people to the evils of the liquor 
traffic and to prepare for a plebiscite 
on the question. 

The organization work will com- 
mence with a convention to be held 
in Vancouver on June 8 and a strong 
committee of prohibition workers 
has been named to prepare for the 
gathering. In the Rev. Mr. Mcintyre 
prohibitionists feel they have se- 
cured for the work a man who is well 
known in church, fraternal and ath- 
letic circles and who has platform 
and organizing ability. The day has 
come, they -believe, for an advance 
movement in temperance work and 
the plans for. the June convention 
are being made with enthusiasm. 


BETTER GOVERNMENT 
FORECAST IN CHICAGO 


Special from’ Monitor Bureat 
CHICAGO, June 7—With hope for 
vast improvement in the political 
situation here and a prediction that 
there will be “tremendous stirring in 
law enforcement circles and that 


some officials who have been pro- 
tecting law-breakers will conclude 
that there are other things safer, if 
not immediately so profitable for 
Officials to be doing,” the Better Gov- 
ernment Association here has begun 
its fourth year. 

This independent association to 
promote respect for law and aid in 
election of honest, efficient public 
Officials, and to support them, is now 
being surveyed by a committee ap- 
pointed by Thomas E. D. Bradley, 
president. It was stated that 1927 
will be a year of many important 
elections here. 


WH’! “LOCK DIPLOMAS GIVEN 


Miss Mary McSkimmon, principal 
of the Pierce School, Brookline, and 
prcsident of the National Education 
Association, gave the graduation ad- 
dress at the commencement exer- 
cises of the Wheelock School, which 
were held in the Harvard Church, 
Brookline, this morning. Diplomas 
were presented by Miss Lucy 
VY.” 23elock, founder and principal of 
the school, to 76 young women com- 


ing from all parts of the United 


DRUM CORPS REVEILLE CALLS — 
‘ANCIENTS’ TO PEACEFUL COUNCIL 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tional drumhead election of com- 
missioned officers for next year in 


the purpose for so many years. 
Foliowing the election the officers 
of the past year resigned their com- 
missions and Governor Fuller form- 
ally commissioned the newly elected 
men, the battery giving them'its cus- 
tomary salute of honor. Ancient 
practice closely observed, the com- 
pany paraded to the Governor’s home 
where it left him and marched to the 


the old brass drum which has served | 


Copley-Plaza where the honor guests 


were left. 
Tonight at the annual banquet in 


the hotel where Captain Nagle will 


preside, Major-General Ely, repre- 
senting the Pres‘dent and the War 
Department, will respond to that 
toast. Governor Fuller is to speak 
for the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts; Mayor Nichols the city of | 
Boston, Major-General Brown the 
army, Rear Admiral Andrews the, 
navy, and Captain Malley, the newly 
elected commander, for the Ancient | 
and Honorable Artillery Company. 


MISSIONARY SERVED 
MORE THAN 50 YEARS 


Returns From India Aboard 
Cunard Steamer Samaria 


After more than half a century 
of active service in the missionary 
fields of India, the Rev. Dr. Robert 
A. Hume of the American Board of 
Foreign Missiuns, arrived at Boston 
today with Mrs. Hume, as passen- 
gers aboard the Cunard Line steamer 
Samaria. The couple are retiring per- 
manently from missionary work and 
plan. to spend some time with their 
daughter and son-in-law, Prof. J. M. 
Maguire of the Harvard Law School, 
at their home in Auburndale. 

Aboard the Samaria, which came 
from Liverpool and Queenstown, 
were 89 first, 76 second and 182 third 
class passengers for Boston and 51 
first, 74 second and 162 third class 
for New York, to which port the ves- 
sel proceeded shortly after disem- 
barking Boston passengers. 

Andrew J. Peters, formerly Mayor 
of Boston, returned on the Samaria 
with Mrs. Peters and their son from 
a seven-week tour of England and 
France. 

Herbert W. Brooks, attaché of the 
British Embassy at Washington, 
came on the steamer with 
Brooks and their two sons, 
spending their official vacation 
England. 
North Shore for the summer, prior 
to returning to Washington, 

Charles E. Lauriat, Boston book 
dealer, returned from one of his 
periodical book buying trips. Two 
buyers for Jordan Marsh Company, 
George L. Snyder and Charles H. 
Berry, also arrived on the steamer, 
after trips to London, Paris, Austria 
and Germany. 


PERMIT AGAIN ASKED 
FOR ROXBURY GARAGE 


after 
in 


Howland Street 


Application for a permit to erect 
a 200-car motor vehicle garage and | 
right to store 2000 gallons of gaso- 
line in Howland Street, Roxbury, it 
being the fourth time that such per- 
mission has been asked, was heard 
today at City Hall by the Board of 


applicant was Max Brown, 


sought the privilege. Martin Hays, 
attorney for the petitioner, was also 
new to the case. 

The opposition led by Herman L. 
Bush, member of the Boston City: 


E. Buffum of thel aw firm of Abbott, | 
Nay, Dane & Buffum, called to the at- 
tention of the board that three times 
has George C. Neal, fire marshal of 
Massachusetts, rescinded the permit | 
and that the last time, Jan. 14, 
Brig.-Gen. Alfred E. Foote, commis- 
sioner of Public Safety of Massachu- 
setts, confirmed Mr. Neal’s adverse 
finding. 

The opposition, including Second 
Church of Christ, Scientist, Boston, 
in the Roxbury District, several 
near-by property owners and tenants 
wer heard, insisted that the case 
had not changed even if petitioners 
had and that the garage and gasoline 
station would be inimical to the 
neighborhood -and hence in opposi- 
tion to the provisions of the zoning 
law which set aside that district in 
which Howland and Warren streets 
meet as a restricted residential dis- 
trict. The commission took the case 
under advisement. 


CITIZENS’ CELEBRATION 
‘COMMITTEE PROTESTS | 


— 


The Citizens’ Public Celebrations 
committee today made public a letter 
it has written to Mayor Nichols, con- 
tending that its representatives have 
not had a hearing in matters of muni- 
cipal celebrations and have been un- 
able to obtain a conference with the 
Mayor in this connection. The letter 
said: 

“The executive committee, repre- 
senting the membership of the Citi- 
zens Public Celebrations Association, 
is desirous of discovering if for the 
firt time in its experience it is no 
longer possible for an organization 
concerned with the best interests of 
the city, being the only organization 
of Boston citizens having special con- 
cern in the proper development and 
administration of public celebrations, 
to obtain an intervew. wth the chef 
executve of the cty, upon whom the 
sole responsibility eventually rests. 

“The association believed that 
when you became mayor you would 
be personally as well as officially 
interested in the purpose of the or- 
ganization and that vari6us con- 
structive changes and betterments 
which we had advocated would logi- 
cally be incorporated in the policy of 
your administration. 


RAILWAY DOLLAR’S USE 
REVEALED IN REPORT 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO, June 7—What the 
western railroads do with each dol- 
lar the patron pays them is shown 
in a graph prepared here. by the 
Western Railways Committee on 
Public Relations. 

The dollar is distributed as fol- 
lows: Wages of all officers, 1 cent; 
wages of all other employees, 41 
cents; locomotive fuel, 8 cents; ma- 
terials and supplies, 18 cents; loss 
and demage, injuries to persons, and 
insurance, 2 cents; depreciation and 
retirements, 3 cents; taxes, 7 cents; 
rent for equipment and jointly used 
property, 2 cents; interest and other 
fixed charges, 12 cents. Balance of 
the operating dollar left for stock- 


holders and property improvement is 
6 cents. 


They are going to the: 


Opposition Voiced to Site on'| 


Street Commissioners. This time the , 
while | 
previously Walter D. DeLorey had /§ 


Council from the ward, and Robert | 


BOARD FORESEES: 
SCHOOL CHANGES 


Reorganization of Public 
Edueation in. Califor- 
nia Forecast 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 31 (Staff! 
Correspondence) 


of public school education on the 


administrative side in California is | 
forecast in the third preliminary re- |; 


port of the California Council 
Education. The council is a state- 


wide committtee functioning under |) 
California | 


authorization of the 
Teachers’ Association composed 
28,000 teachers. A final report 


presentation to the Legislature. 
This reorganization centers. in 
plans to recodify the school law of 
California. The teachers are a unit 
in their objections 
code. It represents accretions and 
patch-work additions dating from 
1865. A volume of 415 pages, edu- 


‘reduced to 125 pages. 

“The educators of California insist 
that this codification be made in the 
interest and advancement of public 
school education, that it be done not 
alone by politicians but by educators 


cs well and that the retirement sal- | 
ary law be not interfered with until | 
the law has been given a fair trial,” | 


said Arthur H. Chamberlain, state 
2xecutive secretary of the associa- 
tion, in an interview. 

“Inasmuch as the teachers of Cali- 
fornia have accumulated a surplus 
of $2,500,000 invested, it would seem 
that we can wait a few years with 
patience until the law has had 
= time for trial. A better finan- | 

‘ial foundation is needed.” 
| Another problem associated with 
‘the proposed recodification is 
teacher tenure. The question of its 
: constitutionality is now under review | 
| by the courts. The law is held dis- | 
|criminatory on a technical point. 
| Educators welcome the test case but | 
| defend the idea of a tenure law, hold- 
'ing that it protects the community 
‘against the incompetent teacher. 

Data have been gathered by the 
council relative to a state board of 
education. In four states, Illinois, 
Maine, Ohio and Wisconsin, there is 
no state board of education. In Maine | 
and Ohio the state superintendent | 
handles the work ordinarily done by | 
boards. Wisconsin abolished its | 
board in 1923. 

The present tendency is to allow} 
‘the State Board of Education to ap- 
| point the superintendent. Popular | 
‘election as.a method is practically 
'static, according to the educators, 
Prag see appointment by the Governor 
is losing ground. 


siderable concern the course of an 
Assembly constituional amendment 
which exempts from taxation, private 
secondary schools in the State not 
conducted for profit and such ag are 
accredited to the University of Cali- 
fornia. The amendment plainly 
brings in a religious issue, say edu- 
cators. 


ALBERTA TO MARK 
HISTORIC SITES 


CALGARY, Alta., May 27 (Special 
Correspondence)—In the course of 
an address before the Canadian Club 
of Calgary, Mr. Justice Howey of New 
| Westminster, an officer of the His- 
torical Society of Canada, stated that 


| it is the intention of the monument | 


board of the society to mark four 
historic sites in Alberta during the 
present year. 

These sites to be historically com- 
memorated are: Ft. MacLeod, where 
Royal Canadian Northwest Mounted 
Police established their first post in 
Alberta after their 1000-mile trek 
from Dufferin, Man.; Ft. Augustus, 
where the first trading post of the 
Northwest Company was established 
in the West; Gleichen, where the 
treaty between the famous Blackfoot 
Chief, Crowfoot, and other tribal In- 
dian chiefs was signed with the. White 
Fathers at Blackfoot Crossing in 
1877, and at the site of Jasper House, 
so named after Jasper Hawes, a clerk 
of the Northwest Company, by whom 
the fort was built about 1800,—which 
fort was at this time the company’s 
most westerly fur post. 


BONE-DRY POLICY 
TORONTO, Ont., June 2 (Special 
Correspondence)—A bone-dry policy 
for Ontario was the plank adopted 
by the Progressive Party when legis- 
lative members and Provincial 
Executive attended a caucus at the 
Parliament Buildings. The summer 
campaign will include a series of 
picnics held in rural centers and 
| will be addressed by party leaders. 
The former Premier, Edward Drury, 
and W. E. Raney, former Attorney- 
General and leader of the party in 
the House, will be among the speak- 

ers for a bone-dry province. 


—_—_— --— 


ONTARIO BUILDING BEGUN 


TORONTO, Ont., June 2 (Special 
Correspondence)—The corner stone 
to the Ontario Government Building 
in the Canadian National Exhibition 
was laid by the premier of the prov- 
inee,, G. Howard Ferguson, and 
marks a new era in the history of 
the big fair. 
the lead it is fully expected that 
every province in the Dominion will 
eventually have its own building to 
house its exhibits. Ontario’s building 
will cost when completed over 3600,- 
000, to which the city of Toronto has 
added $70,000 for beautification of 
the surroundings. 


— Reorganization | 


of | 


uf | 
in| 
December will include proposals for. 


to the present | 


Mrs. | cators say it could and should be'! 


With Ontario taking | 


INDIAN COUNCIL 
GATHERS 30,000 


Tribal Conelave in Okla- 
homa Hills Presents Pie- 
turesque Sight 


PAWHUSKA, Okla., June 7 (Spe- 
|cial)—When the rays of the rising 
; Sun peeped over the picturesque 
Osage Hills of northern Oklahoma 
this morning, they disclosed to view a 
replica of the scenes of 50 years ago, 
| when painted tepees of the Indians 


| studded the green hollows and sunny 
' slopes. 

Psst scattered through the hills 

ljacent to Pawhuska the tented 
cities of Indians from more than a 
score of tribes were revealed, but the 
| tents were not painted tepees, though 
Some were cleverly given that ap- 
‘pearance. The colonies disclosed 
| were those of more than 30,000 mod- 
ern Indians, in a majority of whom 
now is mixed the Anglo-Saxon strain. 


Sedans Displace Ponies 


| The tribesmen gathered at Paw- 
huska for the fourth-annual con- 
‘vention of the Society of Oklahoma 
Indians to study and enlighten them- 
selves as to modern methods of gov- 
ernment; to view the steps taken 
in the progress of the world about 
|them. Costly sedans and expensive 
| touring cars were parked beside 
| trucks and wagons where once only 
indian ponies grazed. 

Each year since the Oklahoma In- 
'dians organized to better their own 
conditions and encouraging better 
feelings between the red man and his 
white brothers, the Indians thus have 
'gatherel. The 1926 convention was 
to have been held in Okmulgee, capi- 
tal of the Creek or Muskogee nation, 
but plans were changed and S. J. 
Soldani, president of the society, 
called the tribesmer here. 

Under leadership of the Indian 
chiefs of the Five Civilized Tribes 
and the plains tribes, the Indians 
‘gathered to discuss whether the 

Inited States Congress shall be asked 
,to extend restrictions over full-blood 
Indians not competent to handle their 
own wealth. These restrictions are to 
be lifted in 1927, 1928 and 1930. 

Reserve Benevolent Fund Sought 

The Creeks or Muskogee Indians 
‘have ancther problem. The Creek 
House of Kings passed a resolution 
| asking a federal statute taking from 
‘all wealthy Indians 10 per cent of 
their income. This would be set aside 
in trust, to be used later in educating 
under-privileged Indian children, in 
maintaining orphanages, deaf and 
dumb schools, schools for the blind 
|and other special institutions for In- 
‘dian children whose parents did not 
| happen to receive lands under which 
| coal, lead, zinc, gas, or oil lies. 
| Many of the members of the So- 
‘ciety of Oklahoma Indians have ex- 
— the belief that housing con- 
ditions among the Indians are not as 
| they should be. The more wealthy 
Indians have built houses out of 
|their per capita payments and the In- 
| dians of tribes not having per capita 
payments have sometimes built good 
' houses, often not. Resolutions of the 
| society probably will call on Con- 
gress to provide some sort of loan 
System among the Indians, under 
| which the more wealthy Indians will 
finance houses and adequate farming 
equipment for the less wealthy. 
| The fourth annual convention at 
| Pawhuska will end June 12, when 
| Miss Sarah Mayes of Prior, Cherokee 
nation, is crowned queen of the Okla- 
| homa Indians, for the year 1926-27. 
Princesses of all the tribes will 
, escort Miss Mayes at the corona- 


| tion 
Schoolmen are watching with con- | : 


VICTORIA LOOKING FOR 
IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


VICTORIA, B. C., May 24° (Special 
Correspondence)—The British Co- 
lumbia Government is Supporting a 
movement designed to bring the next 
British Empire imperial conference 
to this coast. The Canadian Govern- 
ment is being asked to communicate 
with the Imperial Government and 
urge it to alter the present arrange- 
ment under which gatherings - of 
British Empire statesmen are held 
in London. 

It is proposed that these assem- 
blies be moved about the Empire 
from time to time to give all the 
dominions and the old country a 
clearer idea of one another's prob- 
lems. Victoria or Vancouver would 
| form a suitable place for the 1928 
conference, as they are centrally lo- 
cated in the Empire, the provincial 
authorities here assert. The Van- 
couver civic authorities who origi- 
nated this idea are sending invita- 
tions to meet here the governments 
of all the dominions. | 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
TO IMPORT SHEE? 


VICTORIA, B. C., May 27 (Speciz’ 
Correspondence) — Thousands c 
sheep will be brought into Britis’ 
Columbia from the United States nex. 
year as a result of the Canadian 
Government’s decision to waive its 
duty on breeding stock for a 12- 
month period, provincial department 
of agriculture announces. The fed- 
eral authorities’ plan to allow breed- 
ing sheep to enter this country with- 
out the payment of duty follows the 
urgent representations of the Brit- 
ish Columbia Department of Agri- 
culture, which is endeavoring to 
make this Province one of the chief 
wool-producing centers of America. 


eAn Invitation 


To those visiting Boston 
and their friends 


We'd be very happy to have you visit 
our rooms, in the center of ton, and 
enjoy the privilege of looking over and 
sampling our delightful line of French 
rfumes, toilet waters and powders. 
ere you may meet your friends, chat 
awhile, or leave your wraps and parcels ; 
and leisurely enjoy many of the inter- 
esting sights of Boston and its suburbs. 
Here you may also e acquainted 
with SANIFLOR-—the unusual French 
Deodorant and Moth Preventative that 
you have seen advertised so often in The 
Christian Science Monitor. 
To every visitor during the next ten 
days we will present a generous vial of 
her favorite perfume. 


EsTHER PERFUMES 
Room 529, Little Building 


80 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 


“THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, MONDAY, 
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WOMAN DEFEATS 


BOOTLEG “RIN G” 


~ Mrs. Warner’ s Record Leitd- 


>ed by Prohibition Agent 
in Northern Illinois | 


PEORIA, Ill., June 5 (Special Cor- 
respondéence)—“Her work has broken 
‘the bootlegging ring in this dis- 
trict.” This is the tribute paid by 
James A. Eaton, federal prohibition 
agent in charge ‘ot the southern dis- 
trict of northern Illinois, to his as- 
sistant, Mrs. Gertrude B. Warner, 
who has an unusual record of con- 
victions for the period she has been 
in office, beginning October, 1924. 

Mrs. ‘Warner's district includes 
this city, formerly a center of the 
distilling industry and,consequently 
considered a stronghold of liquor in- 
terests; Springfield, the capital, and 
Quincy. -The district is Jarge and 
‘considered difficult. Yet the assist- 
ant attorney has never lost a case 


* turned over to her by Mr. Eaton, her 


chief, who commented to a re- 
porter: 

“Before the coming of Mrs. Warner 
it was almost impossible to get any 
satisfactory convictions due to the 
lack of co-operation with the prose- 
cutors.” 
~ Mrs. Warner’s record shows that 
she has obtained convictions for 435 
persons accused of violating prohi- 
bition laws. Sentences imposed 
amount to a total of 94 years, of 
which a majority were for the 
federal penitentiary, and a total of 
$137,731 in fines. 

Besides this Mrs. Warner has ob- 
tained numerous convictions under 
the Harrison narcotic act. One case 
under this act resulted in 42 convic- 
tions, with fines of $10,000 and 25 
years in jail. Her work also in- 
cluded prosecutions under the Mi- 
gratory Bird Treaty Act, 15 convic- 
tions with sentences totaling 20 
years under the Dyer act relating to 
stolen autemobiles and freight in in- 
terstate commerce. She has been al- 
most unaided in her task, it is stated 
here. 


STUDENTS TO GIVE 
PAGEANT OF LIBERTY 


“PASADENA, Calif., May 25 (Spe- 
eial Correspondence) —Commemorat- 
ing the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the birth of the American 
Nation, graduation exercises of Pasa- 
dena High School, held each June in 
the Rose Bowl, will this year strike a 
patriotic note. For several years 
these commencement programs have 
-taken.the form of pageants and have 
attracted much attention by their 


spectacular nature. The seating ca- 
pacity of the outdoor stadium in the 


_ Arroyo Seco makes it possible for 


more than 60,000 persons to witness 
the ceremofiies. 

June 18 has been selected as the 
date for the 1926 commencement ex- 
ercises. The program will consist of 
three tableaux, one depicting George 
Washington receiving the American 
flag at the hands of Betsy Ross; the 
second concerned with the origin 
of the Bear flag of California, with 
Miss California as the central figure 
and the third dealing with more re- 
cent American history, with Miss 
America occupying the center of the 
atage. Diplomas will be conferred on 
approximately 560 students, the larg- 
est graduating class in the history 
of Pasadena High Schoo! 


CANADIAN MINES PASS 
TO AMERICAN CONTROL 


VICTORIA, B. C., May 26 (Special 
Correspondence) — Recent transac- 


tions have given United States capi- 
talists control of three of the four 
big operating mines in the new 
Stewart mining district of northern 
British Columbia. The Independence 
Gold Mines, near the famous Pre- 


mier Mine, was bought by financial | N. Y 


interests of Detroit this week from 
its former Canadian owners. 

The Premier, which has drawn 
the attention of mining men all 
over the world through its extraor- 
dinary production, is controlled in 
New York. The Big Missouri, an- 
other large producer, is owned in 
Tacoma. The fourth developed prop- 
erty, the Dunwell, remains in the 
control of Victoria interests. United 
States capital has bought largely 
into less developed properties all 
over the Stewart district, which is 
growing rapidly in importance as 
a mineral center. 


Scout Wall Scaling Record 


Broken by South Pasadena |" 


SOUTH PASADENA, Calif. May 
29 (Special Correspondence)—The 
wall-scaling team of Troop 1, Boy 


Scouts of America, South Pasadena, 
broke the world’s scout record in 


wall scaling for the third time in| 


four years, when it went over the 
wall in 9.2 seconds at the annual 


-out-of-door contests of the Pasadena Ca-if 


District Council held at Rose Bowl. 
The previous record was 10 seconds 
flat held by an eastern troop. Troop 
1 established a world’s record of 
10.7 seconds in 1924, which it low-. 
ered three-tenths of a second in 1925. 


I. BACHRACH SHOE CO. 


Incorporated 


Quality Shoes 
for Men and Women 


212 South Jefferson Street, cei Va. 


“Soy It With Flowers” ° 


Arthur Lanichans »: 
| FLORIST 


MEMBER ‘FLORIST ST TELECRAPHIC DELIVERY 


ant Chapline ‘Street Wheeling, W. Va. 


Setting Dry Law Record 


MRS. GERTRUDE B. WARNER 


Assistant to Prohibition Agent In Illinois Obtains 435 Convictions and Fines of 
$137,731. 


Registered at the Christian 


Science Publishing House 


Among the visitors from various 
parts of the world who registered at 


The Christian Science Publishing 
House Saturday were the following: 


Mrs. Adda A. Huntington, Chicago, Il. 
Mrs. Mary A. Anderson, Chicago, fl. 
“en * Josephine ee Chicago, 


Miss Florence MacDonald, vagy 9 Til. 
Mrs. -Ethel Besse, Pittsb se, oe 

Mary L. Doland, Chicago, Ill. 

Minnie C. Ginther, Chicago, II. 

Mrs. Eugenia Clark, West Roxbury. 
Mrs. George P. Dorr, East Pepperell, 


ass. 
Miss Louise E. Dorr, East Pepperell, 
Mass. 

eae Isola J. Macdougall, Springfield, 


Mrs. E. S. Brown, Fulton, N. Y. 
Mrs. Marian A. Nelson, Fulton, 
W. H. Bushnell, Cedar. Rapids, 
W. E. Bayley, San Antonio, Tex. 
Mrs. Bertha A. Bayley, San Antonio, 


ex. 
Miss Minnie Altschul, Miami, Fla. 
Miss Fannie Altschul, Miami, Fla. 
Nelson Korner, Lincoln, Neb. 

J. A. Addleman, San Francisco, Cal. 
Mrs. Lillian E. Seitz, Evansville, Ind. 
Miss Dorothy A. Crandall, Washington, 


<n 

J. W. Walsh, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. H. Walsh, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. M. Alida Franklin, Denison, Tex. 
ga Laura E. Righter, Jersey City, 
Miss Mary Y. Righter, Jersey City, N. J. 
Mrs, Flora Barton, Jersey City, N. J. 
Mrs. Augusta Vaughn, Jersey City, mi J. 
Mrs. A. J. Rounds, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Dorothy D. Williams, Brooklyn, N, Y. 
Guy P. Clement, Bangor, Me. 

Henrye Gutich, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Anne Marie Jensen, New York City. 
eo} Ruth Powell Wenban, Lake For- 
est 

Mrs. Hattie F. Harris, Winigan, Mo. 
iva Nelle Chamberlin, Charleston, Il. 
ates Ruth A, Chamberlin, Charleston, 


Mrs. Sylvia L. ‘awtin. Charleston, Ill. 
Mrs. Blanche E. Engle, Canton, O. 
Frank Q. Engle, Canton, O. 

Mrs, Grace B. Engle, Canton, 0. 
Albert W. Engle, Canton, O. 

Mrs, G. W. Darragh, Plainfield, N N. J. 
49 Grace VY. Dickinson, Plainfieid, 


Miss Jean Crawford, Plainfield, N. J. 
Mrs. Agnes Sanderson, Plainfield, N. J. 
Mrs. Shekla Yepfit, Cranford, 3" 2. : 
Mrs. Amelia Becker, Cranford, Je 
Mrs, Adeline Pratt, Ottawa, no 
Jchn L. Kitchen, Ottawa, Can. 

Miss Helen Kitchen, Ottawa, Can, 
Mrs. J. C. Ball, Ottawa, Can. 

G. F. Ball, Ottawa, Can. 

Miss Elizabeth Longaker, Oil City, Pa. 
Mrs. Elsie L. Landry, Seattle, Wash. 
V. F. Landry, Seattle, Wash. 

Harry Fitch, Fulton, N. Y. 

Mrs. Carrie. Fitch, Fulton, N. Y. 
Miss Mabel J. Beams, New York City. 
Mrs. Alma G. Olthouse, Garden City, 


Mrs. Ida C. Allingham, Buffalo. N. Y. 
Allison P. Allingham, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mrs. Mary Kern Tips, Houston, Tex. 
Mrs. Ada K. Tillman, Cincinnati, 

ee aa Lillie A. Ingersoll, 


ng Lila A. Peavy, Harrisburg, Pa. 

_Miss Ida E.. Sweetser, Lanesboro, 

Mass. 

J. W. Elliott, Chicago, Tl. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Elliott, Chicago, Tl. 

Miss Florence L. Loring, Hempstead, 
3 


7 . 


N. 
la. 


 # 


oO. 
Logansport, 


Mrs. Louise G. Reich, Jacksonville, 
la. 

Herman R. Reich, wc le ge Fila. 
W. N. Thayer, Kenwood, + A 


a ‘Rachel A. Swihart, peta: Grove, 


ee Ellen Auck, Washington, D. C, 

S. F. Swihart, Forest Grove, Ore. 

Mrs. Carrie E. Buckman, Seattle, 

Wash, 

Mrs. Jennie Sheridan, New York City. 

Mrs. Cora- M, Durkee, Hempstead, 
Carrie 


Miss M. Whittier, Seattle, 


Nelson A. Monroe, New York City. 
Martha de Jough, New York City. 
Florence G. Steinberg, New York City. 
Elsie Auerbacker, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
John L. Rendall, Des Moines, Ta. 
Mrs. Alice C. Decker, Norwood, O. 
Miss Dorothy M. Decker, Norwcod, 0. 
O. C. Decker, Noswood, 9. 
Emma Kinney, Cinecinna: io. 

ag Helen D. Hartley, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Edwin 8. Hartley Jr., Los Angeles, 


oe | . 
Miss Irma Birkholz, Milwaukee, Wis. 


E are now located 
in our new home, 


27 Campbell Avenue 


Nezt Door to Kress 


SPI & 1% L ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA 
RUSSELL. | 
ETHEREDGE & 
PRITCHARD 


Incorporated 


DRY GOODS 


We carry a complete line of 
Kleinert’s Rubber Goods. 


315 Granbe Street 

We are Norjolk headquarters for 
Kaltex and _ 

Old Hickory 


Furniture 


a  Wenus-Suirra-CRrae. Co. 


- Incorporated 


Miss Eunice M, Roberts, Milwaukee, 


Wis. 

waa Adelaide R. Calkins, 

Tash. 
Daniel D. Calkins, Tacoma, Wash. - 
Miss Grace Power, Honolulu, T. H. 
Mrs. Alice B. Siegel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mrs. Olive J. Milliken, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mrs, Mattie Mae Templeman, Atlanta, 


a. 
Miss Nellie Landrum, Atlanta, Ga. 
Miss Mayme Haden, Atlanta, Ga. 
Miss Evelyn Beazell, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mrs. Annetta M. Hall, Wilmington, Del. 
Louise Masters Eves, Wilmington, Del. 
Mrs. Phoebe G. Curtis, Wilmington, Del. 
Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Cruikshank, San 

Bernardino, Calif. 

— Minnie C. Fitz-Patrick, Milwaukee, 


Tacoma, 


Mrs. Caroline M. Land, Toronto, Can. 
Mrs. Alice E. Brown, Portland, Me. 
Mrs. Grace S. May, Silver Creek, N. Y. 
a Ella Reed Klein, Bronxville, 


Nod. Amanda Guildenart, Chicago, II. 

Mrs. Nona P. Phelps, Norfolk, Va, 

Mrs. Harold 8S. Arnoys, Brooklyn, a Be 
Pg Bessie B. Patterson, Hollywood, 

alif. 

Asa T. Patterson, Hollywood, Calif. 

Mrs. Lizzie S. Duncan, New York City. 


Mrs. J. D. Ward, New York City. 
York 


—" Marion S. Duncan, New | 
it 
a P. Ellis, Philadelphia, Pa. E 
Mrs. F lorence Bernard, New York City. 
Mrs. Etta Coasney, New York City. | 
Miss Helen Paul, Moorestown, N. J. | 
Chicago, Til. 
New York | 


Miss Louise Pospishil, 

Miss Annie B. Morrison, 
City. 

William A. Morrison, New York City. 

Mrs. Elizabeth S. Ballantine, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Miss Jannette La Douceur, Baltimore, | 


M. 


Miss Louisa 
Minn. 
Mrs. 
apolis, 


Safford, Minneapolis, , 


see Linton Mackay, Minne- | 
Minn. 
Mrs. Bessie J. Peebles. Charlotte, N. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Van Ostrarti, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Miss Isobel L. Robinson, Newark, N. J. 
Jennie Gibson, Newark, N. J. 
Julia S. Kinney, Kansas City, Mo. 
PP Ieock, Richmond Hill, 


{rs. Nellie and John Playter, Seattle, 
Mary A. Beard, Iola. Kan. 


. Willa Wooster, Evanston, Il. 

. Anna Goddard Bennett, Iola, Kan. 

. Dan B. Jesse Jr., New York City. 
B. Jesse Jr., New York City 

. Mabel 8. Gill, Colorado Soctnas, 


Dorothy S. Gordon, New York 


es 


121 west Jefferson Street 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Arthur B. Frost 


Onondaga Jeweler 


Onondaga Hotel Building 


356 South Warren Street 
' Syracuse, N. Y. 


Dey Brothers & Co. 


Salina, Jefferson, Warren Streets 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Central New York's 
Greater Department Store 


HART SCHAFFNER 
& MARX 


There's nothing finer 


$35 °$50 $75 
Peck- -Vinney ( Company 
N. Y. 


SYRACU 


The Ampico in the 
MASON and HAMLIN 


The Stradivarius ‘of Pianos 


CLARK MUSIC CO. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Small 


Open 
Depositors 


Saturday 


Afternoons 


Welcome 
Liberty National Bank 


120 East Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


-, NORFOLK, VA, -*~~ 


FROM OUR FARMS TO YOU. 
ae | CLARIFIED 


Milk—Cream— 
vt on 


Mrs, Ida Svenser, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mrs. Alma Reinhold, Milwaukee. Wis. 
Ernest P. Chalne, Syracuse, N. 
Miss Ma F. Worth, New York City. 
Mrs. Sadie EB. Work, New York City. 
Mrs. Jessie D. Schieling, Troy, N. Y. 
Mrs. Ruth Rowe, Troy, N. Y¥ 
Ruth. Rowe, Troy, N. Y. 
Mrs. Mary Menauds, uiuiaiate. | > - 
win Thurlene I. Wadsworth, Detroit, 
ch, . | 
— Belle Nash Leonard, 

ville, O. 

Mrs. Anna Nash, Painesville, O. 
na Nash Gallagher, P 

ville . 

Mra, Magdalene R. Beck, Lakewood, ©. 
Kathryn Benskin, Painesville, O. 
=e, agdalene R. Benskin, Paines- 

ville, O. 

Mrs. Walter H. Goodman, St. Paul, 
H. Goodman, St. Paul, Minn 

Mary N. Taylor, Pittsburgh, 'Pa. 
Hummerel, Charlotte, N. C. 
‘ H, Rowlands, Victoria, B. C. 

ities Belle Eilers, Victoria, 

Mrs. George Owen, ewton, Mass. 
Mrs. Perle L. Smith, Birmingham, Ala. 
~% Lucia C. Vogel, Jamaica Plain, 


Mass. 

Tullue Michel, Woodmere, N. J. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. Morgan and daugh- 
ter, inockaway Park, L. y 

Lucille ‘Mendiowitz, N. ¥. City. 

Mrs. G. Libel, Brooklyn, 

Mrs. Leanor Michel, oodmere, | ap @ 

Mrs. Aurie D, Wei l, New ¥ York City. 
Nathan H. Weil, New York City. 
Alexander Warrendorff, New York |, 


_ 8. H. J. Powers, St. John 
Mis. § Emma J. Rumble, = EWN 


ws. Clara M. Van Leed, Philadeiphia, 


“Arthur W. Marriott 2d, Cleveland. ©. 
Mrs, arege D,. Rector, ‘Austin, Tex. 
Mrs. G. Gordon, Cleveland, . 
Miss Siythe Sherwood, New York City. 
Mrs. Lillian G. Glazier, New York City. 
Mrs. Loretta M. Peeke, Kansas Cty, 
eo Blanche Downing, Seattle, Wash. 
Mrs. Frances J. Martin, Seattle, Wash. 
Mrs. Gussie Marks, Chicago, II. 
Mrs. Alice B. McWatters, Chicago, TI. 
_ G. H. Johnstone, New York City. 
eda Drake. 
eo M. Brooklyn, 


N. Y 
ion Dill, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mar Eva A. Stitt, Los Angeles, Calif 
Mary FE. Rice, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Miss Florence M. Brewster, Brooklyn, 


Paines- 


Paines- 


Davison, 


Ww. 
Miss Jessie Bonnevie, Chicago, Il. 
Mrs. Etta H. Foster, Birmingham, Ala. 
Mrs. Emma L. Newlands, Long Beach, 
lif. 
aire. Marion M. Beare, Sandusky, O. 
Mrs. Louise M. Stapleton, Sandusky, O. 


Mrs. Kathryn Price, C.S.B., Oklahoma. 


ity, Okla. 
ie Mary E. Kettering, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Robert J J. Price, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Mrs. Marie T. Merritt, Windsor, Conn. 
Henryetta, 


Mrs. Anna M. Hallman, 


Okla. 
Mrs. Mary R. Hastings, 


kia. 
O hiss Katharina Reiss, St. Petersburgh, 


la 

Mrs. Alice R. Bohrer, Cincinnati, O. 
Mrs. Grace F. Lojuger, Cincinnati, O. 
Walter Woessner, Corpus Christi, 


exas. 
Tees ‘Blla 8. Woessner, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 

Mrs. Emma McLellan, Baltimore, M4. 
Mrs. ea Frances McLellan, Balti- 
more 
Miss Ella T. Whalen, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mrs. Elvie L. Gimbel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Miss Hazel Walker, Chicago, Il. 
Arthur H. Pinkerton, Evanston, III. 
Mrs. Vinna Pinkerton, Evanston, III. 
James N. Hatch, Evanston, I! 
Mrs. L. B. Hatch, Evanston, Il. 
Mrs. Mary Gray Hart, Cleveland, O. 
Mrs. E. M.-Schellenberg, Gutfen, Neth. 
Mrs. Mary Ellen Jones, Springfield, 


Mass. . 
Miss Mildred J. Jones, Springfield, 

Mass. 
Mrs. A. H. Jensen, Brooklyn, N. ¥. — 
L. H. Duneh, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Ruby H. Duneh. Staten Island, N. Y. 
Mrs. Thora A. Hansen, Chicago, IIl. 
Mrs. Nancy B. Page, Chicago, Il. 
Mrs. Regina Strauss, New York City. 
Mrs. Bertha Lemmon, N. Y. City. 
Tone- R. Thompson, N. Y. City. 
Mrs. Cora M. Kelley, Dallas, Tex. 
Mrs. Mary E. Pugh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mrs. Beatrice F. Lukens, Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. 
Cecil F. Lukens, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Charles C, Lukens, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mrs. T.ulu B. Minton, Washington, D.C. 


10 ON JOURNALISM FACULTY 


COLUMBIA, Mo., June 5 (Special 
Correspondence) - — The School of 


Okmulgee, 


| Journalism of the University of Mis- 


souri this fall will add another mem- 
ber to its faculty, an instructor in ad- 
vertsing. Thomas L. Yates, a gradu- 
ate of Missouri in the class of ’24, has 
been appointed to the new position. 
The Missouri school of journalism 
now hag ten full- time members on its 


facutly. 
OMalleys 


PARIS 
3 Rue Bergere 


SYRACUSE 
Hotel Syracuse 


Hildreth-Humbert Co., Inc. 


FURNITURE and RUGS 


114-124 North Salina Street 
SYRACUSE, NWN. Y. 
Phone 2-0916 


Watches, Jewelry 
and Diamonds 


American and Swiss watch 
and jewelry repairing— 
all braaches 


BRAMER & HUDSON 


21$ So. Warren Street, Syracuse 
Up one flight. 


| Munteman & KayhHoe, 


WOMEN INDORSE 


LEGAL PROGRAM 


California Voters’ League 
Will Present Community 
Property Measure 


— 


SAP’ FRANCISCO, May 29 (Staff 
Correspondence)—Reorganization of 
the State Department of Education, 
establishment of an industrial farm 
for delinquent women and a com- 
munity property bill are the three 
measures which will form the legis- 
lative program of the California 
League of Women Voters during the 
coming session of the Legislature, 
members o* the league decided in 
annual convention here. 


The educational bill to be drafted 
by the league will not be construed, 
it is said, to mean a criticism of the 
state department of education.. The 
women of California, however, would 
‘change the law in order that more 


‘| co-ordination be possible between the 


state superintendent’s office and that 
of the Governor. The bill will affect 
the manner by which the state board 
of education is formed but the exact 
details of the measure are not yet 
determined. 

The need of an industrial farm has 
long been felt in California, accord- 
ing to several ‘organizations of 
women persistent in a.demand for 
it. The industrial farm at Sonoma 
had been established at considerable 
expense to the State. Its success was 
admitted in relieving overcrowded 
conditions in prisons and jails, par- 
ticularly at San Quentin and in the 
San Francisco jail. 


The farm was well managed, 
promised in time possibilities of be- 
coming self-supporting, it was 
claimed, and furnished outdoor em- 
ployment in garden and truck patch 
t: women inmates as well as train- 
ir~ in domestic and craft lines. It 
was closed in the interests of “econ- 
omy,” when funds -~~propriated for 
it by the Legislature were cut off. 


The community property bill which 
will be presented to the next Cali- 
fornia Legislature by the League of 
Women Voters is said to. forecast a 
debate likely to be: heard in national 
conventions of women. The league 
favors protective legislation for 
women. The National Woman's Party 
favors “equal rights.” 

California has enacted progressive 
legislation in behalf of women, par- 
ticularly a law establishing an in- 
dustrial welfare commission of which 
Mrs. Katherine Edson is executive 
secretary. Mrs. Edson is opposed to 
the equal rights idea, on the grounds 
that women would be disadvantaged 
in a straight equalization of rights 
requiring women in industry .and 
business: to perform the same work 
as men perform, live under his con- 
ditions and receive his pay. 

The league in its community prop- 
erty bill will urge increasing the age 
of majority of women from 18 to 21 
years. It is called “the next step 
forward toward equalit; for women 
in citizenship.” 


CONFERENCE TO DISCUSS 
OVERLAPPING IN CANADA 


VICTORIA, B. C., May 28 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—Iniportant re- 


aoe in governmental administra- 
tion in Canada will be proposed by 
J. D. MacLean, British Columbia 
Minister of Finance, at a conference 
of provincial representatives § in 
Ottawa opening June?7. Dr. MacLean 
will urge this conference, represent- 
ing all the provinces, to sponsor a 
new move for co-operation between 
the federal and provincial govern- 
ments both in the collection of reve- 
nue and in the spending of it. He 
contends that the present overlap- 
ping by the federal and provincial 


authorities in the collection of levies 
a | —Evidence supporting the natural 


' science theory of evolution was ob- 


like the income tax should be 
avoided and that duplication in’ 
administrative functions also could | 
be reduced. 

In a number of governmental 
activities also, he asserts, the fed- | 
eral and provincial governments, 


carry on similar work. Among the | 


subjects to be discussed by the pro- 
vincial representatives will be the’ 


distribution of coal throughout the | 
readjustment of federal | 


Dominion; 
subsidies to provincial governments; 
federal assistance to provincial pub- 
lic works: immigration and coloni- 
zation; and the placing of succession 
duty taxation on a similar basis 
throughout Canada, 


DAIRY WAREHOUSE 
FOR MILWAUKEE 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., June 2 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—Hopes of the 
Wisconsin Dairy Development Asso- 
ciation for a more orderly marketing 
system are about to be realized. Mil- 
waukee contraetors announce that 
private interests will erect a four- 
story warehouse and storage for 
dairy products at Dock No. 12 of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- | 
road on South Water Street, 


Clinton Street, to involve an invest- | 


ment of $450,000. The new plant will | 
be 480 by 83 feet and adjacent to 
railroad tracks and lake navigation 
facilities. 

Six elevators will be installed. 
Storage space will include 1,500,000 
cubic feet and refrigeration 400,000 
cubic feet. A survey was made re- 
cently by E. D. Fryer and others of 
Milwaukee of the Chicago cold stor- 
age warehouses. They were found 
filled and a large proportion of the 
contents were Wisconsin dairy prod- 
ucts, it is stated. “Chicago has the 
facilities and gets the business,” said 
Mr. Freyer, “and Wisconsin needs 
them. In fact, there is not ample 
space in Chicago. We produce the 
products and we have adequate rail- 
road and water shipping facilities, if 
we can get the storage.” 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 
ROADS OPEN EARLY 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., June 5 (Spe- 
‘cial)—Favorable weather conditions 
have made possible .the earliest 
opening in history to four gateways 


of Yellowstone Park by motor travel. 
Park officials announce the. Sylvan 
Pass fourth gateway open. In 1917, 
the Sylvan Pass was not opened until 
July 9 because of 30-foot snowdrifts 
on the highway. One thousand eight 
hundred automobiles passed through 
the park in May this year, an wn- 
precedented number. 
ing of the park, ——" is still 
June 18. 


Miss Ruth Bonnevie, Chicago, Il. 
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After School 
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an 
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First Mortgage Gold Bonds 
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Inc. 
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108 N. 9th St., Richmond, Va. 
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Jones&Davis, Inc. 
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Furnishers 


Decorators Renovators 


2033-W Broad Boul. 216 
RICHMOND. VIRGINIA 


ENGRAVING— 


For weddings and social funccions 
the best is imperative. Samples and 
prices on request. 


The BELL STATIONERY CO 


On Fifth St., Bet. Broad and Grace 
RICHMOND, VA. 


BOOK AND 


Buy Rugs * Rug Store 


The only store in Central New York 
selling floor coverings exclusively. 


JOHN J. HAND 


399 South Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


P. R. Quinlan 


FLORIST 
Stores, 430 S. Warren St., Syracuse, 
N: Y. and Hotel Syracuse 
Greenhouses, Onondaga Valley 


Flowers Telegraphed Any Place 


HYGEIA ICE 
SCRANTON COAL 


EDWARD RICE, Ine. 
General Offices 
121 East. Water Street, Syracuse 
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BOYSEN BROS, 


Astematic Ot! Heating fer Nemes 


150 Homes in Syracuse Made 
Happy by. Use of No-Kol. 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
An work guaranteed, vs 
 524.N, Salina Serta meget Y. 
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We carry a complete line of the 
celebrated OSBORN BRUSHES 
in our Good Housekeeping Dept. 


Miller & Rhoads | 


“THE SHOPPING CENTER” 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Howell Bros. 


Sixth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va. 
“Richmond's Leading Hardware” 


Radio Sets and Parts 
Freed-Eisemann, Radiolas. Atwater-Kent. 
Amrad and Grebe. 


American 
Bosch 


Zenith 
Carburetors 


"Exide 
The Long Life Battery 


OSBELT-MéARON, Inc. 


1205 W. Broad Street Boul. 683 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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} 
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by Our Compound Interest, Your 
Dollars Grow. 


WESF END BANK 


1309 West Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
Branch—LOMBARDY near BROAD 


Morcheidiee a Undisnesd 
Quality at 
MODERATE PRICES 


Shalkimer Brothers 


Dry Goods and Ready-to-Wear 
Apparel 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


W. Frep RICHARDSON 


Securit Storage Fpmpang 


Fireproof Depository for Household 
Goods and Works of Art 


Vaults for Silver, Furs and other 
garments. 


Rugs and Draperies stored under a 


| Written Guarantee. — 


Randolph 843 RICHMOND, VA-: 


THE CENTRAL — 
NATIONAL BANK 
Make this “Your Bank” 


SAVINGS AND COMMERCIAL 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


Corner 3rd and Sroad Streets 
RICHMOND, VA, 


“Friendly Banking Service fuat where 
wou want it.’ 
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SYDNOR & HUNDLEY 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Exclusive Furnishings 


Honesty, Character and Depend- 
ability have won for us our 
many friends. 


Select a Refined 
GIFT 


; From : 
Schwarzschild’s 
Silverware—Jewelry 


Novelties 


2nd at Broad St.. RICHMOND, VA. 


Diamond and Platinum Pieces 
a Specialty 
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vA 


in 


HEN you purchase goods 
The Christian Science Monttor, or answer a 
Monitor advertisement—please mention the Monitor. | 


advertised in: 


| of 


|} ancmor here after 31 months’ cruise 


| mander of the expedition, said here. 


‘land Museum, 


| were the only members of the origi- 


near’| voyage. 


and weighing 


Formal open-. 


CLEVELAND EXPLORING GROUP | 
CAPTURES TINY FLYING FISH 


Less Than Inch Long—Believed to Be New Species— 
Captain Simmons Says Biological Data of 
Importance Obtained 


CHARLESTON, S. C., June 7 (4) 


tained by the Cleveland Museum 


Natural History’s exploration 
schooner Blossom which dropped 


in search of geological and natural 
data, George Finlay Simmons, com- 


Captain Simmons was reluctant to 
draw conclusions from the work of 
himself and his assistants. There is 
much to be done, he pointed out, in 
Classifying his specimens and ana- 
lyzing his information any definite 
estimate of the expedition’s accom- 
plishments can be summed up. 

Plans for transfer of the Blos- 
som’s cargo of specimens. of birds, 
animals and fishes will be made 
after she receives instructions from 
Paul M. Rea, director of the Cleve- 
Captain Simmons 
said. Mr. Rea was in charge of the 
expedition, directing its operations 
from long range. 

More than 12,000 speciments of 
plant and animal life were gathered 
by the expedition and catalogued by 
Captain Simmons, with the assist- 
ance of W. Kenneth Cuyler, a Texan, 
who headed the _ scientific staff. 
Captain Simmons and Mr. Cuyler 


‘nal college crew to make the entire 


Among the specimens returned by 
the expedition was a tiny sailfish 
‘less than one-half inch in length 
less than a match 
stick. It was taken on the southern 
edge of the Sargosag Sea, where 
some 30 varieties of fish were found. 
Another small specimen, a flying 
fish, about two-thirds of an inch in 
length, was believed by Captain 
Simmons to be a new species. 


By contrast the expedition cap- | . , 
1908 W. Lafayette Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


tured off Fernando de Noronhaa, a | 
“giant ray,” or “vampire of the sea,” 


COAL 


Anthracite and Bituminous 
for Household Use | 
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20 St. Paul Street Plaza 3351. 
BALTIMORE | 
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844 Park Ave., BALTIMORE, MD. 


~, Maurice Wyman 
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19 W. Lexington St. * 
lll E. Baltimore St. 


BALTIMORE 


F. J. EULER 


Diamonds and Jewelry 
Established 1904 


years’ practical experience, 
expert repairs. / 


6th floor, Lexington Bullding 
Baltimore, M4. 


Th: 
James KR. Armiger 
Company 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 
310 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Everything Man Wears 
CAHN’S 


| 420 Charles St. 


UALITY OHOP 


UAUT?' ¢ Clothes. 
Baltimore and Liberty Sts. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


The New Orthopheonic Victrola 
and Records and the 
Radiola Superheterodyne | 


Style 29, 195.00 


Complete 


G. Fred Kranz Music Co. 


303 North Charles Street at Saratoga 
Plaza 3732 Baltimore 


The Store of Satisfaction 


Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 


Heward and Lexington Streets 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


HUTZLER 
BROTHERS 


Style 28, 296.00 | 


12 feet wide and weighing several 
hundred pounds. Daker yielded some 
fine specimens of African animal 
life, Captain Simmons said. A Gam- 
bian lion was taken by Robert H. 
Rockwell, official sculptor and taxi- 
dermist. A roan antelope and a new 
species of hartebeest were also cap- 
tured there. 

Birds obtained ranged from the 
wee metallic sunbird to the giant 
albatross. One specimen of the latter 
had a wing spread of 125 inches. 

Captain Simmons said he and his 
crew defied all supesstition of the 
sea not only in destroying several 
albatross but in taking a golden 
dolphin. 


Rescuer of Japanese Tots 
Is Rewarded by Emperor 


Bakersfield, Calif., May 29 (Staff 
Correspondence)—As a reward for 
the rescue of two little Japanese 
Children from a burning building, 
Lee R. Herbert has Been honored 
with the decoration of the scarlet 
ribbon by the Emperor of Japan. 


The rescuer faced a scorching 
heat while climbing a ladder to the 
way to the children and carrying 
them to safety. The Japanese Asso- 
ciation has given him a gold medal 
and a purse. Another Japanese 
organization rewarded his act with 
a gold medal and locket containing 
the pictures of the two little chil- 
dren he Saved. 


JOHN M. MASK & BRO. 
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Paper Hanging 
and Painting 


CLEANING DYEING 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
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BALTIMORE 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANNED GOODS 


‘(Mano Swartz 


Fur Storage, 
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225 N. Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 


NEW YORK SILK STORE 
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NOW GOING ON : 
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| 112 West Lexington St., Baltimore, M4. 
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a Specialty 


pi One 


yy 
11 E. Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 
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Special Price 1.20 
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Md. 
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for 


Weddings and Graduation 
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Dulany-V ernay Co. 


37-339-341 N. Charles Street 
BALTIMORE : 
Art China, Leather Goods, Toys, 
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Stationery. . 
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BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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Baitimore’s manufacturers and 
merchants in the successful con- 
duct of their business. 
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And Now the 


June Selling 
of Toiletries 
holds the center of ‘the 
stage for a week Tt ; 

It is an unusual 3 oppeats ctunity to 


“stock up” for 
Toiletries of the 5 irieot’ ian 


sale offerings ate yarled—and | ~ 
values exceptional! © Ba 
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oH HURCHES MOVE 
‘ON COMPULSORY 
WAR-LIKE DRILL 


‘ ae 


a Foreign to Ideal of Edu- 


a cational System Says 


- Federal Council 


“WASHINGTON, June 7 (F)— 
commendations against compul- 


- military training in schools and 


atliones which was declared to be 
reign to the ideals of the educea- 
s ional system, were made public here 
‘the Administrative Committee of 

he Federal Council of Churches. 
E Coincident with the committee’s 


- ‘appeal was the publication of a War 


¢ to 


4 


Me P 
e. gor : p' <f 
ss. 


. seg 


Office 


cs ‘thefe are now 223 


i 
Tet 4) 


an ew base. 


ment statement reviewing the 
Berowth of the Reserve Officers Train- 
- ing Corps showing that-applications 
of 19 universities and colleges and 
' of 35 high schools for the R. O. T. C. 
' units were on file but could not be 
approved: because of lack of funds. 
The committee’s appeal asked’ 


» ehurch people throughout the Nation 
if ‘to study the whole question of mili- 


-tarism in education, and expressed 


4 ‘special dissatisfaction over the ex- 
S tension of the program of military 


training, of an elaborate and tech- 


E nical character, even into the public 
high schoois. 

' Believing the matter should be 
“§udged with a knowledge of facis, 
| the announcement said the committee 
3 has authorized the Federal Council’s 


Commission on International Justice 
and Good Will to publish a pamphlet 


tival Chorus of 200 voices. The band 
directed by Edwin Franko Goldman 
accompanied both Miss Case and the 
chorus. The chorus was directed by 
John B. Archer. — 

The festival was the. gift to the 
music-loving public .of Stephen O. 
Metcalf, co-donor of the Benedict 
Memorial Temple to Music at Roger 
Williams Park, at which twice a year 
the festivals are arranged to be held. 
Because of weather conditions, it was 
deemed advisable to hold the festival 
indoors. 


STUDENT POLL 
BACKS UP DRYS 


Methodist Questionnaire 
Shows Youth Favor 
Enforcement 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

CHICAGO, June 7—A' poll of stu- 
dents in a number of colleges and 
universities of the United States 
that was made by the Methodist 
Board of Temperance shows 77 per 
cent of these young men and women 
favor strict enforcement of the Vol- 
stead Act and that 69 per cent are 
opposed to the repeal of the Hight- 
eenth Amendment. This was stated 
here by the Rev. J. T. Bradner 
Smith, head of secular publicity for 
the Methodist Episcopal Church 
throughout the world. 

The announcement followed pub- 
lication of tabulation of another 
student poll which indicated that 92 
per cent of the students who bal- 
loted in. the straw vote were dis- 
satisfied with the present status of 


Bgiving both sides of the question of| prohibition and that 53 per cent of 
“Military training. The arguments in them favored modification of the 


| favor of it wil be presented by Maj. | 


Charles P. Summerall, commander | 


of the New York area of the United | 


'States Army. The committee’s rec-! 


b mendations were: 


“That systematic and _ technical | 


. ‘military training for youth of high 


tchool age is to be deplored as for- 
the aims and ideals of our, 
ucational system. 


_ tions should not make military train- | 
» ing a required subject. 
-. “Phat churches and educational 
leaders. give careful study to the 
_ whole ‘question of R. O. T. C. in 
pechools and colleges.” 
The. Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, secre- 
ry of the Commission on Interna- 
nal Justice and Goodwill, in a state- 
nt interpreting the committee’s ac- 
a said that what the committee is 
: “ing tois not the simple form of 
drill, such as was found in 
avachools before the war,. “but 
“Righly technical and systematic 


Jig 


“certs 


ont jing, including combat drill, such 


‘ 


as is provided in units of Reserve 
‘ Training Corps, designed to 
{*men for military s2ryice.” 

: ‘~The Federal Council does not re- 


_gard: such military training as ap- 


ate for adolescent boys.” 

Phe War Department statement 
senior 
nits and 100 junior units of the 


i. 0. T. ©. with a total enrollment | 


f 112,501. Of the total enrollment 
0,551, or 71.6 per cent, are receiving 


; Vintantsy training, The Ninth Corps 


up of the ‘Pacific. states 


A ind the Far West, has the largest 


nrollment with 17,232 students, or 


154 per cent of the total. Nearly. 60} 
i. ee cent of the total enrollment is in 


* 
oo 
> 


olieges and universities not essenti- 
11 vanititeary.” High schools have 54 
ee ‘with an enrollment of 51,133. 


‘ECH SENIORS HEAR 
_SERMON. AT TRINITY 


uae 


laurdate’ Address Given 


Cee ese 
pak by the Rev. Dr. Leavitt 


-_Masnaciaseti Institute of Tech- 
blogy’s class of 1926, about 700 in 
| ee baccalaureate services 
in. .Trinity Protestant Episcopal 
Yhurch yesterday and heard the Rev. 
» Ashley Leavitt, pastor of the 
darvard Congregational Church, 
ea a (ch on a probieni in. “spiritual en- 
2 gin feering.” His subject was “Getting 
World Right Side Up.” 
a “It 4s the purpose of the Christian 
re! on to get the world right side 
” said the speaker. “It is revo- 
Autionary, but well in the direction of 
* urity and stability. We know 
P bor equilibrium; stable, unstable 
“neutral. Surely a world fit to 
ein ought to be ina state of stable 
Seilibrion 
mes any such test the world was 
lot right side up in the first Chris- 
: in century, and it does not seem 
os cieht side up yet. It ‘has been 
in this -way and that to find 
We are bound to feel 
L there is a more stable order of 
life yet to be wrought out.” 
By e “services were opened by the 
a r. Henry K. Sherrill, rector 
Church, who conducted the 
vices and welcomed the graduat- 
ing class, reminding its members 
‘the it Trinity had usually held these 
for the Massachusétts Insti- 


t ite of Technology. 


UAL MUSICAL 
_ FESTIV AL PRESENTED 


: D aSvipence. R. I., June 7 (Spe- 


. 1)—About 8000 persons, crowding 
ol to. 3 he new Rhode Island Audito- 
4 heard the musical festival yes- 

y presented by Miss Anna Case, 

ano. soloist, the Goldman Band 

ew York and the Providence Fes- 


‘Ladies’ Buckram and 


' Wire Hat Frames 


Hat Trimmings in* 
Flowers and Feathers 


_ Renovators of All Kinds of», 
Ladies’ Hats 


_ Ladies’ ee Copmat F Hat Shop 
WASHINGTON. D. ©. 


~ 4. f 
wv i> 
Ps 


“That civilian educational institu- | 


| Volstead Act. 

The poll conducted 
Methodists follows: 

On the question, “Should the Vol- 
| stead Act be rigidly enforced?”, the 
answers were: 

Mount Holyoke College group, 97 
| ber cent yes; Stanford University 
group, 94 per cent yes; University of 
| Minnesota group, 88 per cent yes; 
Connecticut College group, 87. per 
cent yes; University of Michigan 
group, 84 per cent yes; Washington 
Square, New York University group, 
80 per cent yes; Smith College group, 
70 per cent yes; Education, New 


bythe 


York University group, 68 per cent 
yes; Amherst College group, 64 per 
cent yes; University of Texas group, 
64 per cent yes; University of North 
Carolina. group 72 per cent yes; 
Commerce, New York University 
group, 55 per cent yes. 

On the question, “Should 
Eighteenth Amendment Be Abol- 
ished?” the answers were: 

University of Minnesota group, 90 
per cent no; Mount Holyoke group, 
83 per cent no; University of Michi- 
gan group, 82 per cent no; University 
of North Carolina group, 81 per cent 
no; Connecticut College group, .70 
per cent no; Smith College group, 
70 per cent,no; Stanford University 
group, 69 percent no; education, 
New York University group, 68 per 
cent no; University of Texas group, 
68 per cent no; commerce, New York 
University group, 56 per cent no? 
Amherst College group, 50 per. cent 
no; Washjngton Square, New York 
University’ group, 57 per cent yes. 


FISH INDUSTRIES. _ 
TO HOLD MEETING 


Better Marketing Objective 
of Maine Conference 


BATH, Me., June 7 (Special)—An- 
other step.in the Maine development 
program will be a conference in this 
city on June 11, when the project of 
co-ordination for the fish industries 
of the State with a view to bringing 
about lessened expense of shipments 
and better marketing of products 
will be considered. 

Present at this conference will be 
Henry O’Malley, United States Com- 
missioner of Fisheries; Gov. Ralph 
O. Brewster; Horatio D. Crie, direc- 
tor of the sea and shore fisheries 
commission of Maine; Ira M. Cobe, 
head of the Atlantic Fisheries Cor- 
poration; Maj.-Gen. Mark L. Hersey, 
director of the State of Maine Asso- 
ciates; Henry F. Merrill, chairman 
of the State Pier directorate; Mayor 
Charles H. Cahill of Bath, who is a 
member of the sea and shore fisheries 
commission, and representatives of 
the fisheries interests in this section. 
in Eastport and in other parts of 
ithe State where ee is a large in- 
Guatty. 


THE TOY SHOP 


RACHEL J. COFFIN 


816 Seventeenth Street N. 
Washington, D. C. 


Phone Franklin 888&8&-J 


GREETING CARDS 
PARTY FAVORS TO ORDER 
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the 


|CABINET RANK FOR EDUCATION, 


IS CLUB WOMEN’S CAMPAIGN GOAL 


‘General Federation’s Executives Outline Two-Year Pro- 
gram and Appoint Department Heads—San Antonio 


' Gets ‘Next Convention—Indian Policy Unchanged 


——--- --- + ~~—--- 


By a Staff Correspondent 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., June 7 
—A petition for establishment of 
a federal department of education 
with a secretary in the Cabinet, 
to be presented to the President 
and Congress at the opening of 
the next sessions of Congress, will 


be circulated in every state, under 
the direction of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

This action was determined upon 
at the close of the eighteenth bien- 
nial convention here. Delegates are 
returning to their homes armed with 
hundreds of copies of the petition, 
in which the support of federation 
members for the proposed Depart- 
ment of Education will be recorded. 
It is expected that close to 3,000,000 
signatures will be secured. The 
name of Mrs. John Dickinson Sher- 
man, president of the federation, 
heads the list, and the petition al- 
ready bears the signatures of thou- 
sands of delegates to the biennial. 

The petition will be the first step in 
the nation-wide campaign to secure 
public support for passage of the 
education bill to which the federation 
has pledged its continued efforts. 


Two-Year Program Outlined 
Plans and policies of the general 
federation and important changes 
in department chairmanships and 
organization, were discussed at a 
post-convention meeting of the board 


of directors and the executive com- 
mittee, after which the following 
changes. in department leaders were 
announced: 

Mrs. Rufus Dawes. of Svesiaten. Lil., 
will head the department of inter- 
national relations, one of the most 
important posts in the federation. 
Mrs. Dawes succeeds Mrs. Thomas G. 
Winter of Minneapolis, former presi- 
dent, whose two years’ term as chair- 
man expired. 

Mrs. William F. Blackman, presi- 
dent of the Florida federation, has 
been appointed: chairman of the de- 
partment of applied education, re- 
placing Mrs. George W. Plummer. 

Fine Arts Department 

Mrs. L. A. Miller of Colorado 
Springs will head the department of 
fine arts, replacing Mrs. Samuel 


Martin Inman of Atlanta. Mrs. 
Miller was formerly. chairman of the 
literature division. 

Mrs. Frederick G. Weitz of Wash- 
ington has been appointed chairman 
of the department of press and pub- 
licity, succeeding Mrs. Lessie:String- 
fellow Read of Fayetteville, Ark. 

Department heads who-.were re- 

appointed were Mrs. William Alvord 
of Detroit, department of, American 
citizenship; Mrs. Maggie “W.+* Barry 
of Texas, department of the Ameri- 
can home, and Mrs. Walter McNab 
Miller of St. Louis, department of 
public welfare. 
' Mrs. Eugene V. Lawson of Okla- 
homa, former vice-chairman of the 
Indian. welfare division, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the music di- 
vision. Mrs. Lawson has spent much 
time on Indian music, and brought 
to the biennial the first complete Hst 
of Indian music for ~program use 
ever compiled. It included.transcrip- 
tions by leading American. musicians 
of the songs handed down through 
centuries of tribal life, and still sung 
on Indian reservations. 


Indian Policy Unchanged 


The announcement that Mrs. H.:A. 
Atwood of Riverside, Calif., has been 
reappointed as chairman of the In- 


dian welfare division was taken as 


a declaration of support for her 
work, and an indication that there 
will be no change in the federation’s 
Indian welfare program, involving 
its attitude toward the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

The transfer of the Indian welfare 
division from the department of pub- 
lic welfare to that of American citi- 
zenship will facilitate the work for 
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-tions 


5000 


‘Main 2133 


cuarantee of citizenship rights, as 
indorsed in a resolution. Hereafter 
the chief emphasis of the Indian wel- 
fare program will be upon legislation 
necessary to guarantee to the Amer- 
ican Indian his full rights as a citi- 
zen of the United States. 

“Our Indian program wil] be di- 
rected toward securing full citizen- 
ship rights for a race of people liv- 
ing in this country who are not yet 
in possession of the rights accorded 
to all other races who enjoy Amer- 
ican citizenship,” said Mrs. Edward 
Franklin White, first vice-president 
of the federation and chairman of 
the divisions of law enforcement. 
Permanent Fund Trustees Named 

Carrying out the recommendation 
of Mrs. John Dickinson Sherman, 
president, for a permanent federa- 
tion fcundation fund composed of 
donations from organizations and 


individuals for general work or for 
specific projects, seven’ trustees 
were appointed to administer the 
$500,000 which it is hoped will be 
raised by 1928. 

They are: Mrs. Sherman, chair- 
man; Mrs. Robert J. Burdette of 
California, Mrs. Florence C. Floore of 
Cleburn, Tex.; Mrs. Samuel Martin 
Inman of Atlanta, Mrs... Joshua 
Hodgkins of Wisconsin Mrs. L. L. 
Blankenberg of Philadelphia, and | 
Miss Jessie Spafford of Rockford, | 
Ill. 


The members of the new founda-| received 
tion board of trustees are not to be! John Mo, of Peking 


jemployed is 200, who reported the 


enrollment in their 
Reporting, 3000 ‘students; 
feature writing, 2100; introductory 
courses, 4500; advertising, 2700; 
Copy reading, 1500; history of 
journalism, 700; ethics cf journalism, 
650; country journalism, 450; 
the press, 450, 

In addition to these courses, stu- 
dents are enrolled in courses in edi- 
torial writing, critical writing, agri- 


following 
courses: 


icultural journalism, the teaching of. 


journalism, publicity, and public 


opinion. 


Y. M. C. A. COLLEGE 
GRADUATES 91 MEN 


Honorary Degrees Conferred 
Upon Four Persons 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., June 7 
(Special)—-The International Y. M. 
C. A. College yesterday afternoon 


‘awarded degrees to 91 men, the larg- 


est class in the history of the insti- 


tution and for the first time granted |’ 


a honorary degree, that of Master of 
Physical Education, to a woman, 
Miss Jessie Hubbell Bancroft, writer 
and leader in recreational work. 
Nearly 700 guests, parents and un- 
dergraduates, witnessed the com- 
mencement exercises. 

Miss Bancroft recently received 
the Gulick medal for her work along 
vecreational lines. She is director 
of physical education in New York's 
public schools. The Master of Hu- 
manics degree was conferred upon 
Dr. Darius Alton Davis, head of the 
American “Y” secretaries in Europe; 
Henry W. Gibson, who has spent 34 
years in service-to boys, and to Mor- 
timer L. Schiff, of New York, philan- 
| hropist. 

Eight master’s degrees were 
Chang Yu Chang, of Peking, who 
the degree with praise; 
who returns to 


subject to change with each new ad-|(China as physical director in Tsing 
ministration but are to be a contin- | 


uing body, having 
penditures and donations for the 
foundation. 


Donations for Specific Projects 
Mrs. Sherman, in recommending 
the new finance plans, 


charge of ex-| Yen, of Wuchang, 


said that | ship, 32> men being 


Benjamin Chia Lin 
China, who goes 


Hu University; 


‘back to work as a boy’s secretary, 


and June B. Ninomiya, of Japan, who 
returns to that country as an indus- 
trial secretary. The class of 1926 
achieved a high degree of scholar- 
graduated with 


many groups and individuals would | praise and 11 men receiving honor 


make donations for specific projects 


on the federation program if they 
were assured of continuity in policy 
and administration of such funds. 

New: appointments to the executive 
committee included Mrs. Joseph E. 
Friend. of Louisiana, Mrs. Henry 
Taylor of Iowa, and Mrs: John 
Sippel of Baltimore, finance chair- 
man. Mrs. Barry, will represent the 
group Of department chairman on 
the executive committee. 

San’ Antonio has been selected for 
ths 1928 biennial, and Mrs. H., S. 
Godfrey of Minneapolis was ap- 
pointed program chairman. 

The. 1927 council meeting will be 
held in Grand Rapids, Mich., with 
Mrs. Guy E. Spears of Plymouth, N. 
H., in charge of the program. Mrs. 


L. VY. Hubbard of New Jersey was’ 


appointed chairman of the resolu- 
committee for the 1928 bi- 
ennial. ° 


Courses in Journalism 


Enroll 5000 Students 


COLUMBIA, Mo., June 5 (Special 
Correspondence) — .Approximately 
students were enrolled in 
journalism courses in 50 schools 
this year, according ‘to a survey 
made by Sigma Delta Chi, national 
professional journalistic fraternity, 
through its vice-president, Lawrence 
W. Murphy, head of the department 
of journalism, University of Illinois. 

The total number of instructors 
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Gifts for Graduates 
NEW GIFT SECTION 
: STREET FLOOR 
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Beaded Bags, $7.50, $10.95, $12.50 


Novelties from abroad at 
moderate cost. 


We to 1220 ¥ Street, N. W. 


= A RRLE ATOR, D.C. 


choice of eer 
since poor furnitu 
like good furniture, 


HOUSE 


 Reweayh and Eye ‘freee N. W. 


Reputation Assures Satisfaction 


Furniture is such a permanent ete ~seggag he» 


makeshifts is poor economy 
re very often, on the surface, loooks 


to. choose one’s furniture is equally as important as 
the selection of the furniture itself. 


“FURNITURE OF MERIT” 
“” et WASHINGTON, D. C, 


nd, 


the selection of the store in which 


& HERRMANN: 


| 


keys. 

After the graduation ceremony, the 
class of 1926. headed by President 
L. L. Doggett, with the faculty, 
marched to the site of the new dormi- 
tory, where Raymond B Kaighn, 
president of the alumni association, 
took charge of the breaking of 
ground. Dr. F. N. Seerley, college 
dean and representative of the oldest 
class present. turned the first spade- 
ful. Dr. and Mrs Doggett held a re- 
ception in their home for the grad- 
uates and their guests, closing the 
exercises, 


ART EXHIBIT TO CONTINUE 


LOWELL, Mass., June 7 (Special) 
—The Paint Pot exhibition at the 
public library will continue through 
the present week. The Paint Pot is 
composed of Lowell young men who 
draw and paint for the pleasure of 
artistic creation with headquarters 
maintained in the Odd Fellows Build- 


ing, where they meet two evenings | 


a week for mutual criticism of each 
others’ efforts. 
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“LE Foadord ory | 
eo Surany £7. ours” | 


Detroit, Mich. | 
Special Correspondence 
OUR girls repeatedly traveled | 
the same route to and from: 
boarding school. It was neces- | 
sary at the junction of two lines to | 
change trains and from this point 
the journey was often difficult and | 
unpleasant. With several trains | 
switching: back and forth. they found | 
it confusing to locate their own. 
Once aboard, the conductor seemed to | 
treat them with brusqueness. 

After a'number of experiences of 
this kind, Amy, the eldest of the 
girls, said, “‘The next time I see that 
conductor, I’m going to fix him!” 


‘a five dollar bill and a penny. 


so, for from that day the journey 
became attractive. At the junction 
the conductor habitually appeared to 
assure them that he would call them 
when their train was ready, accepted 
their tickets pleasantly and in other 
ways made them feel that they were 
his guests, as well as the railway 


company’s. 
A inthe gutter, unnoticed, kicked 

here and there by pedestrians, 
until little Ben Hadsell of Curve 


Street picked it up. In it he found 
It 


Needham, Mass. 
Special Correspondence 


LITTLE blue pocketbook lay 


| |.geemed that as Benny walked along 
| with the pocketbook he passed mo-’6 
'candy stores and ice cream cone 
| places than he ever dreamed were 


in Needham. It seemed, too, that 


‘the air was full of sweet smells. 


_But Benny was filled with a reso- 
| lute feeling that the proper thing to 
‘do with that little frayed pocket- 
book was to turn it over to Traffic 
| Officer Knowles. 

A few minutes after Mr. Knowles 
had taken Benny’s name and ad- 
dress came a little girl who with 
tear-streaked cheeks told him that 
she had lost a little blue pocketbook 
containing a five dollar bill and a 
enn 

The officer told her he thought he 
could fix it..Tears vanished as the 
little girl’s faith in policemen to 
“make everything all right” reas- 
sured her. After he had given her 


| the pocketbook he gave her Benny's 


Surprised at this statement coming | name and address. 


from the most amiable of the group, 
the other girls awaited with eager- 
ness Amy’s encounter with the 
“Boss,” as they had nicknamed him. 
The moment came when he towered 
above them once more, a scowl on his | 
face and his lips shaped for a gruff, | 
“Tickets, please.” But Amy was ready | 
for him and with her sweetest smile | 
she handed him her pass and said, | 
“Good morning, conductor, you must 
have been having heavy rains here, | 
there is so much land under water.” 

Instantly the frown cleared and a 
pleasant smile took its place. Hastily 
completing his round of ticket gath- 
ering, he returned to a seat near Amy 
and discoursed at length about how 
floods had ‘caused irregularities in 
train schedules. 

Amused at the manner in which 
Amy had “fixed him,” the girls were 
nevertheless glad that she had done 


—— —— - 
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CHIMNEY SWIFTS 
_ VISIT WILMINGTON 


Se Than 5000 Pour Into 
Unused Stack on Theater 


WILMINGTON, Del., May 24 
(Special Correspondence)—The re- 
turn of the horde of chimney swifts 
who end their long flight here late 
in May each year from Central or 
probably South America, attracted 
the attention of crowds of Wilming- 
ton people and students of bird lore. 
The swifts were said to be a day or 
two, later this year than last or the 
preceding season, due perhaps to 
the cooler weather, but they came 
back in much greater numbers than 
formerly. 

A motion picture theater agency 
that has never been used, is the 
Wilmington terminal of their trips 
north and south. They have been 
using this rendezvous for four or 
five years, since almost as soon as it 
was built. 

How the more than 5000 swifts can 
find housing accommodations in the 
stack is a puzzle to the crowds who 
have nightly watched them pour into 
this refuge. There they rest the en- 
tire day pouring out late in the eve- 
ning and flying in great circles, 
rather close to the ground, gather-° 
ing their food from the swarms of 
insects. 
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Art News and Comment 
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OMETHING must be said for 
the courage of the artist whose 
twenty-odd years of work have 

‘arned him a reputation as one of 
43e foremost iandscapists in the 
<9untry, and who then denies the 
children of his own fancy, setting 
. ut to follow a new vision while his 
.*stwhile friends are shaking their 
ij2eads and muttering. 

The case in hand is that of Guy 
\Jiggins of Lyme, Conn., member of 
{1e National Academy of all the art- 
i:cts’ club that rate, with canvases 
i2 all the important museums in 
tie United States. For two decades 
‘ea has been a landscape painter. 
lfalf that time he has been acknowl- 
‘diged one of the best landscapists. 
““ow he has laid his glory by and 
‘ndeavors to capture it over again, 
(ais time as a modernist. — 

For two years he painted in 
«guthern France in the modernist 
tanner and failed to mention the 
a to the public. Then came the 
lyyme show of 1925. The officers of 
the Lyme Arts Association said em- 
;hatically that their exhibit was a 
conservative one, devoid of any new- 
iangled ideas. How undiscerning 
their hanging committee must have 
peent Right in their midst hung 
three of Guy Wiggins’ new-style can- 
vases. Warned in advance that all 
the pictures in the show were thor- 
oughly academic, the first meeting 
with two small Wiggins portraying 
southern France gave one a start. 
They were something not on the 
menu and tasted the better for it. 
Yhen farther along hung the “Mon- 
Ba Mountains.” Amid academic 
mountain laurel and the seasides, it 
nit you hard; the first unquestion- 
able evidence that the man had for- 
saken a style of 20 years’ practice. 

The- picture which so startled 
some, the “Montana Mountains,” 
really is as mild as May compared to, 
say, Picarsso. But it does contain 
distortion in its concave-sided moun- 
‘ains and new series of color har- 
monies, It is devoid of any sentiment 
or literary appeal. It is pure expres- 
sionism. 

Mr. Wiggins’ belief that art 
should be unself-conscious makes it 
a task for him to give many con- 
erete reasons for the change. He 

' felt the new urge, gave way to it 
and for him that was all there was 
to it. 

For the sake of the estheticians, 
Mr. Wiggins sets forth some of the 
prime factors in his conversion. “I 
‘came to modernism after contact 
with examples of it in the United 
states,” he explained, “But not 
-through any one exponent’s influ- 
“nce. It was a slow process for at 
first I did not like the moderhists. 
._Verhaps it was because I did not 
imderstand them. But gradually it 
“rew on me out of my convictions. 
‘it began while I was painting in the 
Rockies. The mountains were so 
‘mpressive out there in the West but 


when I ace to Lyme and looked 
at my canvases done then in the 
convention style I realized that they 
did not convey the feeling which the 
mountains really had and so I 
painted the canvases over in an im- 
pressionistic manner arriving near 
the goal. 

“The old painting is an ordering, 
a convention, an arranging in which 
visual representation is the goal. But 
it is what lies behind the topic, the 
literary appeal of a painting which 
should count. The subject is only a 
means to the emotional content or 
form. For years I have painted what 
the public wanted, and that is mainly 
photographic representation. If it 
looked real, they did not care about 
anything else. One of the chief rea- 
sons for the modernist revolt, I 
suppose, is the disgust with the 
amount of sentimentality which is 
being put into pictures. But he who 
paints what the public wants is 
forced to paint down to their level. 
There must be progress in art and 
the painter. He must be ahead of 
the public to lead, not follow them. 
To me now, the path of progress is 
open through the 60- -called modern 
movement.” 

Mr. Wiggins agrees with the mod- 
ernists that their art is twin brother 
to the Primitives. Since the Primi- 
tives, they argue, there has been no 
real art. And Mr. Wiggins feels with 
them. That the great periods of art, 
as the Renaissance, perhaps had a 
man or two, like El Greco, to cre- 
ate form devoid of sentimentality or 
kindred duress is conceded, but for 
the most part the so-called Masters 
are lumped by the modernists as 
No-Art. This according to their the- 
ory that art should be natural and 
unconscious, striving for form and 
not intellectual content. 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that the artist fails to find a link 
between the academic and modern 
art. This, among the estheticians and 
many proponents of modernism, 
should not be, for most of them pre- 
tend, or really believe, that there is 
something kindred in both, but more 
fully expressed in the latter. Mr. 
Wiggins refuses to see anything in 
common between the two modes, and 
everything considered, he is the 
nearer right. Enough of the mod- 
ernists are still that sentimental not 
to want to surrender the Gainsbor- 
oughs and the Reynolds, and to try 
to excuse them on some fancied kin- 
ship with the modern ramifications. 
Both schools strove for beauty—but 
according to their lights. 

Mr. Wiggins has taken a hard row 
to hoe, since he must at the same 
time live down a past to grow a 
future in the face of contemporaries 
hostile to the new art. It is a sort 
of esthetic martyrdom. Whatever the 
outcome, he will have the consola- 
tion that the public has not fright- 
ened him out of following what to 
him is the truth about art. 


Kobayakawa Show 


in San Francisco 


San Francisco, May 25 

Special Correspondence 
NCIENT art traditions meet 
modern art formulas in the 
paintings of Shusei Kobaya- 
“awa, a Japanese artist of the Koyoto 
school.. He brings a series of recent 
water colors on silk for their first 
showing in America. The Japanese 


Consul of San Francisco sponsored 
an exhibit last week in the Vickery, 
Atkins’ and Torrey Gallery. A later 
showing will appear in Washington, 
D. C., under the patronage of the 
Japanese Ambassador. 

Kobayakawa has been commis- 
‘Sioned to naint a series of the scenic 
wonders of America, by a firm in 
Japan. The first of these sketches, 
done in the Yosemite- Valley, are 
simplified versions of the tremend- 
ous waterfalls. He follows the usual 
Japanese method of studying the 
scene or object and then being satur- 
ated with its significance he is able 
to render it in its essence, at any 
time throughout his later painting 
periods. This manner of art produc- 
tion comes of an introspection which 
is always seeking the truth in art. 

Kobayakawa’s-work is not Euro- 
pean, although he studied several 
. years in France after an intensive 
training in his own country. He be- 
lieves that “eastern and western art- 
ists should keep up an interchange of 
ideals without forgetting that toler- 
ance which recognizes that certain 
of each other’s characteristics can- 
not be reconciled.” He retains the 
usual deft Japanese brushwork on 
silk. In the gay colors he uses he 
finds a likeness to the modern schools 
of. sunlight. Economy of effort and 
simplest. choice of tones and color 
effect mark all of his sketches (if 
such a sophisticated finish as silk 
may be considered sketched upon).. 

The collection is not for sale but 
‘merely marks a comparison of paint- 
ing methods, which serve to remind 
us that Japanese art culture was al- 
ready at an advanced and cultivated 
stage when the only American art 
was that of the American Indian. It 
also brings to notice that many of 
_the century-old art formulas em- 
Ployed by this modern Japanese 

inter are just now becoming ac- 
knowledged by advanced European 
and American artists—those who are 
delving into wider art discoveries 
and sailing on seas uncharted by oc- 
eidental artists. 

- Thirty-four paintings} several life- 
size portraits and many landscapes 
of larger size are hung with small 
paintings of still-life, flower, animal 
and bird subjects. Fantasy and dec- 
n intermingle with almost 
representation. Publications 
Japan are filled with reproduc- 
. tions of genre and landscape by this 
Golam He is well known as a por- 
a  psegped and has been commis- 
-- ploned to paint the crown princess 
4 daa : 
Vijee’ most effective portrait shown 
~ this: exhibit is that entitled 
¢ Blossoms,” a _ full-length 
in water color and gold leaf 
maiden. The face 
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tent makes a picture consistent with 
both Japanese and Chinese poetic 
and artistic values. The pattern is 
balanced with a fine sense of subdued 
values, bursting into life in the 
blossoms and in the young face. 
San Francisco seen through the 
eyes of an oriental artist, becomes a 
thing of greater beauty in his two 


bay. One is the “Morning” light, the 
other “Evening,” with glowing win- 
dows. 

Another motif which attracted the 
newly arrived artist in California 


paintings of the sky-line from the 


subjects was the eucalyptus tree. His 
pattern of the branches, trunk and, 
foliage incloses the tree as from a 
window and expresses the growth of 
that type of tree accurately and 
beautifully. 

A translation of the architectural 
facts of Venice into poetry of picture 
is “Evening Rain, Venice.” The imag- 
ination and fantasy of romantic 
Venice from the Japanese viewpoint 
is entertaining. 

An extremist impression of Fuji, 
the sacred mountain, distorts the ac- 
tual proportions into a design of 
potent simplicity. ‘“‘The Lumbermen, 
Honzu Rapids,” is a bird’s-eye view 
of rapid waters between steep banks, 
handled in a directness of treatment 
like an old print. 

Throughout his work one realizes 
the sense of close relationship of all 
forms in nature, handled with deli- 
cate decorative reserve and strength 
of effect, in subtle gradations. The 
dubious elegance of water color on 
silk, the frugal use of paint, is en- 
hanced by wide vision and intense 
interest in painting. 


Monotypes in Color 
by Paul Plaschke 


Louisville, Ky. 

Special Correspondence 
HE quality of Paul Plaschke’s 
monotypes in color, recently 


mention on the art page of The |°* 


Christian Science Monitor, has at- 
tracted such attention at various ex- 
hibitions in the middle West that some 
description of his method is in order. 
Mr. Plaschke, a young Louisville 
artist whose oils have become well 
known, has found his own variations 
of the process. Whereas in the usual 
monotype a single impression is 
made, ordinarily upon wet paper, 
Mr.. Plaschke’s method permits of 
overprints and accentuation, with re- 
sults that have been described as 
diverting and unusual. 

His monotypes look like a com- 
bination of water color and pastel, 
with all the solidity of an oil. Quite 
the most delightful advantage is that 
it affords a play medium for the 
artist. A certain amount of play- 
fulness is obvious in every example. 

To the artist constantly seeking 
accidentals, the medium should af- 
ford a fascination. The prints are 
as atmospheric as an Oil painting. 
Whistleresque effects are easy to ob- 
tain, Plaschke says. The printing is 
done on an old-fashioned Washing- 
ton hand press; the paper absorbs 
the color and takes on a parchment- 
like appearance. 

“I am never absolutely certain of 
the effect, and that’s part of the 
fun,” says Mr. Plaschke. “I don’t 
see the picture on the block as it 
comes out on paper. All tones on the 
block are flat looking. But on the 
paper they have broken surfaces. 

“The colors on the block look out 
of value. An afternoon snow, for in- 
stance, will look like a nocturne, but 
it comes out on the paper bright and 
colorful. The luminous effect ob- 
tained is because the white paper is 
a substitute for white pigment. The 
oil color is made much more lumi- 
nous then it is on the palette. 

“The greatest difficulty is to paint 
darks. Thege are obtained by over- 
printing. All colors come up lighter, 
some as much as 75 per cent lighter, 
on paper. This is true of permanent 
blue. A burnt umber will come up 50 
per cent lighter.” 

The broken effect in the prints is 
obtained by overprinting. Here again 
the process differs from the regula- 
tion monotype. After the first’im- 
pression, the-artist offsets the print 
on to a clean block, where a sketchy 
outline is left. On this he works in 
wherever he feels strengthening is 
needed and then overprints from the 
new block. Since the registering is 
done by hand, it lacks infinitesimal 
exactness; so the overprinting often 
sets a new color beside the old color. 

By this means is obtained the scin- 
tillating effect so sought after~by the 
impressionistic school. The color 
breaks itself, not by overpainting, as 
on canvas, but by the printing proc- 
ess. Thus, also, there is no labored ef- 
fect inthe finished print. Mr. Plaschke, 
who is still experimenting with his 
process, overprints to obtain his de- 
sired accents until the paper will ab- 
sorb no more color. His experience 
has been that this will take as many 
as eight impressions. Some need lit- 
tle overprinting. As the paper loses 
its absorbent quality, the lines be- 
come sharper. 

The process is rapid, much more so 
than etchings or block printing. First, 
the tonal color is put on the block, 
and then the design indicated thereon 
rapidly, even more rapidly than when 
sketching. 

The thrill, the artist finds, comes in 
taking the print. On the block the art- 
ist paints in sharp, hard lines. He 
must make allowances for the tints 
merging into the paper. Conse- 
quently, he doesn’t know whether his 
work is a success until it comés off 
the block. 

Of course, it will be realized that’ 
everyone cannot merely smear some- 
thing on a block and get a result. 
The painting still must have com- 
position value. And what is very 
necessary, the artist must have a 
memory and an imagination. He 
Should be a constant sketcher, be- 
cause his work with prints is done 
inside. 
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} Vienna, May 14 

SIS Special Correspondence 

HAT quality of originality 

which is all too seldom found 

in Austrian exhibitions is, 
however, apparent in the forty- 
seventh annual exhiibition of the 
Vienna Fine Arts Society, which re- 
cently opened here at the Kiinstler- 
haus. 

This conservative, largest, and 
generally held in highest esteem, of 
the Austrian groups has been able 
this time to get away somewhat from 
its usual trend of hanging pictures 
that were good but lacked sufficient 
originality to evoke much tomment. 
Prof. Alexander Goltz, the new 
president, has himself passed sud- 
denly from naturalist to impression- 
ist—as three landscapes testify. This 
mood of experimentation in the case 
of the president of this society is re- 
peated here and there on most of the 
walls. Certainly some new element of 
freshness has appeared and for this 
there is cause to be grateful. Observ- 
ers of Austrian art find it difficult to 
discover in this field much that 
points to any definite art movement. 


The influence of French or German 
schools, from Paris or Munich, bears 


down heavily on the work here and- 


has been allowed to check—it would 
seem—any singular endeavor among 
the Austrian artists. 

Many a good canvas is, unfortu- 
nately, lacking at the moment, owing 
to the fact that several of the best 
painters have sent pictures to the 
international exhibition at Venice. 
Jehudo Epstein, for example, cer- 
tainly had more to offer than his self- 
portrait and a canvas depicting a 
man seated at a table. Epstein is a 
brilliant impressionist, not always 
satisfying in his selection of colors, 
but unfailing in his ability to pro- 
duce a meaning in whatever he 
paints. 

Much of the pleasure this time was 
in hunting down pictures which 
evidenced this new vigor of the Fine 
Arts Society. Sometimes the artist 
would be relatively little known, or 
sometimes a canvas would be tucked 
away in an inconspicuous corner— 
but they were unmistakably there. 
There was, for example, a seashore 
painting by Gyula Glatter. Sketchily 
done, perhaps, but alive, bold, and 
full of color. The bathers and the 
water had action. Franz Weidinger 
was another who carried his intent 
with him and -did not attempt to 
paint something to suit someone else 
or to follow any other school. , He is 
a strange painter with a unique style. 
One picture, “Early Spring,” gave a 
wide sky, clouded, and way below on 
the plowed brown acres were 
peasants, some dressed in red. The 
black branches of trees were still 
black from the winter. The effect 
was excellent. 

Max Poosch offered two small pic- 
tures, the one, called “The Good 
Samaritan,” being especially  ad- 
mired. A roadway with the Samar- 
itan and the one befriended, trees, 
fields and a small bridge with a mov- 
ing cloudway in the blue above, com- 
pleted the scene. The detail, com- 
position, and fine pigment displayed 
sounfd technique and judgment. 
Alfons Walde is by no means a new 
name, but he is another who is 


carrying the standard of distinct 
originality high. He plays prin- 
cipally for design and his broad 
figures of Tyrolean peasants are 
more suited for posters than for 
canvases in a serious academy ex- 
hibition. Nevertheless, his contribu- 
tions on this occasion helped a great 
deal to build up this forward move- 
ment. “Ski Jumping Near Kitz- 
biihel,” hung by him, illustrated his 
fine sense of proportion and his 
rigorous use of rich colors without 
ever making them cloying. 


‘ One woman, Norbertine Bresslern- 
Roth, won esteem on all sides for her 
bird and animal studies. She is a 
keen student of these creatures and 
understands them intimately. She 
paints them well, bringing out their 
intelligent interest and harmonious 
tone combinations of color. 


In the still-life branch of the exhi- 
bition, a platter of scarlet apples 
from the brush of Edmund Pick- 
Morino stood out above the rest. 
This man is truly remarkable—and 
so held by his colleagues here—in 
this field of painting. He is capable 
in some uncanny way with his im- 
pressionistic painting of making the 
apples extraordinarily real. The pic- 
ture would be decorative in any din- 
ing-room. Josef Kopf submitted a 
small painting of “Dahlias,” softly 
and sympathetically treated. 


We come, finally, to colored wood- 
cuts by Leo Frank and Hans Figura. 
The brother of Leo Frank, Hans 
Frank, who usually exhibits in this 
medium, on this occasion hung two 
large oil paintings. “Field Work in 
the Morning” exemplified his. broad 
handling of his subject of men, horse, 
field, lake and hills. The human ele- 
ment, by contrast with the wide 
spaces, was brought-out forcibly and 
beautifully. One wonders if this 
means the end of his delightful 
woodcuts. His brother, Leo, has, 
however, most assuredly held up the 
day in woodcuts for the family. “Bird 
in Flight” and “Landscape With 
Rainbow” were as lovely woodcuts 
as the writer ever remembers seeing. 
They are not merely decorative 
woodcuts after the manner of Japa- 
nese paintings, they are each com- 
plete and exquisite works of art. 
Hans Figura must also be mentioned 
for his woodcuts—scenes in Venice— 
because they, too, point to a talent in 
this form of art which is rare today. 
His use of color is good and his 
composition most agreeable. 


r he Concord Art 


'‘Association’s Show 


CONCORD, Mass., June 4—The 
medal of honor in the tenth annual 
exhibition of paintings and sculpture 
held by the Concord Art Association 
has been awarded to Abram Poole 
for his green and black toned por- 
trait, “Madame Boznanska.” Relier- 
ing notes of brown are provided by 


the eyes and the wood of a chair- 
back. The subject’s alertness is well 
captured in a somewhat self-con- 
scious mood, and the whole work 
is an example of accomplished 
painting. This canvas is a sort of 
painter’s picture, best appreciated 
by those who know the difficulty of 
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attaining to unity of effect in sub- 
ject and execution alike. 

Of technical interest, too, is the 
medal of honor work of sculpture, 
“Philomela,” by John Gregory. It 
has an uncommon quality of com- 
pleteness of design. The artist knew 
what he was doing and did it, to his 
own satisfaction and that of the 
jury, though the layman will ever 
be puzzled by the introduction of the 
archaic note into contemporary art. 
The formal pose and drapery han- 
dling are in the vein long worked by 
Paul Manship, though in no way 
copy his style. 

For sheer charm one ventures to 
award first honors to “Winter Sun- 
day,” by Carl Lawless. It is not 
merely that his picture of pungs full 
of ryral folk nearing the village 
church on a snowy Sabbath carries 
with it an anecdotal interest that is 
bound to capture the casual. It is a 
painter-like work, atmospheric, al- 
most, as a Twachman picture, and the 
decorative instinct is behind every 
brush stroke, Touches of warm color 
are introduced with a Japanese feel- 
ing for spotting, and even the tele- 
graph poles have an agreeable air. 

Of similar appeal is Robert Strong 
Woodward's “April at Keach s Farm,” 
wherein the color of a Berksinire hill- 
side is seen ag a veritale Persian 
carpet of soft lines, and the earth 
contours are felt with a keenness fon 
every square foot of the scene. 
Minute observation governed by a 
feeling for the view as a whole is the 
mark of this picture. There is a 
sense of action in the very brush- 
strokes, as in a landscape by Van 
Gogh. 

There is a Mancini-like use of 
limpid dark color in the background 
of Maurice Fromkes’ portrait of a 
little gipsy girl, with big eyes and 
strawberry pink dress. Leopold G. 
Seyffert’s self-portrait, lent by the 
Art Institute of Chicago, is interest- 
ing because he misses_ self-con- 
sciousness in a task that is filled 
with temptations if a painter is un- 
duly in love with his skill. There is 
sweep and power in Stanley W. 
Woodward’s marines; unity of hue 
between earth and sky in Charre- 
ton’s “Snow in the Mountains, 
France”; stark beauty in the New 
England fall landscape by Chauncey 
W. Ryder, and dazzling color rela- 
tions.in flower pictures by Francois 
Verheyden. 

One of the smaller rooms is given 
over largely to the lovely pastel 
flower pictures of Laura Coombs 
Hills, and another room to the au- 
thoritative pencil portrait drawings 
of Frederick A. Bosley. There is 
sturdiness and sentiment in Ray- 
mond Porter’s “Pilgrim,” and a deep 
racial urge in an Indian head by 
Cyrus W. Dallin. Daniel Chester 
French, Paul Manship, Malvina Hoff- 
man, Charles Grafly and Emile Bour- 
delle, among sculptors, and Cecilia 
Beaux, Paul Besnard, Nicholai Fe- 
chin, Robert Henri and Elizabeth 
Wentworth Roberts, among painters, 
are well represented. 

The exhibition is free, and will 
continue until July 1. E. C. S. 
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East and West in Art 


London, May 24 
WO exhibitions just opened in 
London are of particular inter- 
est, both in themselves and as/| 
evidence of the interactions of East- | 
ern and Western art One is the col- | 
lection at the Redfern Gallery (27) 


Old Bond Street) of paintings, draw- 
ings and etchings by the gifted young 
woman-artist who is known profes- 
sionally as Orovida Like her uncle, 
Ludovic Rodo, this artist has dropped 
her historic surname because she 
wishes. to make a reputation on the 
merits of her own work instead of 
borrowing luster from the achieve- 
ments of her family In private life 
her name is Miss Orovida Pissarro, 
for she is a granddaughter of the im- 
pressionist master, Camille Pisserro, 
and the daughter of his eldest son, 
Lucien Pissarro, painter of exquisite 
landscapes 

While her father and grandfather 
won fame by their interpretations 
of landscapes and street scenes, these 
are subjects which Orovida never 
attempts. She has struck out a line 
for herself as an animal painter and 
Orientalist. She made her first pub- 
lic appearance about five years ago 
with an exhibition of etchings, where- 
in she displayed, in addition to a 
mastery of her craft, profound knowl- 
edge of animal form, a fine instinct 
for decorative design, and an intense 
sympathy with the conventions of Ori- 
ental art. Her knowledge of tigers 
and other wild animals is the result 
of persistent study in the Zoological 
Gardens of London; but her absorp- 
tion of the essence of Oriental art is 
due not only to her reverence for 
the drawings of the best Chinese art- 
ists but to her imaginative sympathy 
with the Eastern point of view. 

In her present exhibition she 
proves that she has mastered the 
difficult art of covering large sur- 
faces of silk with decorative compo- 
sitions as few western painters have 
yet done; two two-fold, five-foot 
screens, with figures on gilt grounds, 
reveal her capacity for splendid yet 
exquisitely soft and harmonious dec- 
oration, while in a large painting on 
silk entitled “The Nomads,” she not 


of greens, fawns and purples, 


port us 
“golden road to Samarkand.” 
addition to the rhythmic sensitive- 
ness of her line and her individual 
color sense, Orovida has imagina- 
tion, 


_ Tako Sato 
While Orovida’s exhibition shows 
the influence of the Far East on a 
Western artist, the water colors of 
Japan by Tako Sato, at the St. 
George’s Gallery (32a George Street, 
Hanover Square), reveal a Japanese 


artist who has been in contact with— 
but is happily unspoilt by—European 
painting. Certain elements derived 
from Western realism have been in- 
troduced into these paintings on silk 
of Japanese scenery, but while they 
possess a greater naturalism than 
we expect to find in oriental art, 
they preserve the caligraphic beauty 
of design which we associate with 
the East. 

These water colors are supremely 
decorative, and their color is liter- 
ally jewel-like; for Tako Sato grinds 
his own pigment and uses freely 
crushed coral, lapis lazuli and other 
precious material to gain the hues 
that enchant us. The pale emeralds, 
light blues and pinks of his “River 
Tone,” the strawberry-greys, blues 
and greens of his “Harutori” may be 
cited as examples of that delightful 
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only organizes a crowd of men and, 
horses into a lovely color decoration | 
but | 
evokes from her own imagination a. 
series of Tartar types which trans-| 
in fancy to the romantic) 
For in| 


COHANS THEATRE). 


| unexpectedness which we find in this 
| artist’ s color combinations as well as 
\in his arrangement of views of Fuji 
and other Japanese scenes. Three 
|years ago Mr. Sato at the same gal- 
lery showed us how English scenery 
appeared to the eyes of a Japanese 
artist; today he interprets the beauty 
oof his own native land in terms 
| which western eyes can understand 
and enjoy. 
Eveleen Buckton 

Another gifted woman artist, Miss 
Eveleen Buckton, has been having 
an exhibition of her sculpture and 
landscapes at the Arlington Gallery 
(22 Old Bond Street). While Miss 
Buckton shows a polished sense of 
form in her marble statuette “Youth” 
and a delicate sense of color and at- 
mosphere in many of her water col- 
ors, she achieves her greatest dis- 
tinction in a series of pen-and-wash 
drawings of North Wales and Dart- 
moor. The sound foundations of her 
art are seen in her skillful adapta- 
tion of this medium to a wide variety 
of subjects and effects. “Borth-y- 
Gest,” a slight drawing of a tree 
blown by the wind, has a breezy 
vigor recalling the best work of 
David Cox; “Llyn Elsi, Bettws-y- 
Coed,” a woodland scene, with re- 
flections in water, attracts both by 
its design and by its richness of 
tone; while mountain forms are pre- 
sented with simplicity and distinc- 
tion in “Moel Hebog” and other 
drawings. Her etching of trees on 
“Hampstead Heath” and her aquatint 
of “Lianberis Lake” also display un- 
common powers in their firm draw- 
ing and dignified composition. With 
her feet firmly planted on the lower 
rungs of the ladder, Miss Buckton 
should steadily climb higher, for her 
first exhibition shows definite achieve- 
ment as well as bright promise. 

FRANK RUTTER, 


Montclair (N. J.) Museum 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., June 1—Mont- 
clair Art Museum has placed on view 
an exhibition of paintings of flowers 
and flower gardens, including Maud 
Mason’s bowl of delphiniums in a 
sunny window. Another canvas by 
the same artist, a bunch of peonies, 
leaves nothing to be desired but 
fragrance. Alethea Platt shows a bit 
of old Devon in her charming 
thatched houses covered with climb- 
ing roses, whilst Abbott Graves de- 
picts a picturesque Spanish court- 
yard. 

The “Lily Pool,” by Walter Farn- 
don; “Ophelia Roses,” by Carl J. 
Blenner, and “Portland Roses,” by 
Dee Beebe, are well presented by 
their respective painters. 

Paintings of zinnias, poppies, holly- 
hocks, lilies, dahlias, iris, etc., vie 
for attention. The exhibition will 
continue until June 26. Admission is 
free. 
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> Some Early Publishers and Booksellers 


N ESTIMATING the factors that 
have for many generations 
helped in carrying forward the 
great work of human enlightenment, 
even those who are most deeply 


versed in the history of the develop- 


ment of English literature are apt 


to underestimate the services. ren- 
dered by the early booksellers. 
Many of these men, writers them- 
selves as well as publishers of the 
works of others, brought to the com- 
meérce of books astonishing vision 
and an enthusiasm which was as 
scornful of difficulties as it was often 
superbly contemptuous of the idea of 
_ ‘peddling for profits, They had to do 
ing for themselves; to make 
their, own types and presses; to set 
their own books in type and print 
them, and, when these processes 
were complete, to sell the publica- 
tions. 
We who are accustomed to the vast 
» @nd ceaseless flow of cheap books 
~gnd newspapers froth the perfected 
modern press, can hardly form an 
adequate conception of the difficul- 
ties attendant upon production with 
the slow and primitive printing 
presses used for many years after 
- Caxton’s epoch-making invention. 
The spirit of the period was typi- 
fied by an Act of Parliament restrict- 
ing the number of printers in the 


whole country to twenty. As late as. 


- 1666 there were only one hundred 
and forty “working printers” in Lon- 
‘don. Books were dear and authors 
_ Ml-paid. Milton, as we know, received 
only fifteen pounds for the copy of 
“Paradise Lost.” Much of the cur- 
rent literature was ephemeral. In 
fourteen years the average produc- 
» -tion of works only totaled something 
-jike two hundred and fifty-three 
yearly, and of these quite a con- 
siderable proportion consisted of 
Dampblets preg 3 ty er. 


+ 3¢ was under these depressing cir- 
cumstances that.the old booksellers 


-. «took up their task, which culminated 


in the. liberation of literature fr . 
artificial control, the founding o 
periodical press, and the infusion of 
felon into the whole domain of 
etters. . 
| + A silver thread of romance runs 
ot ‘through the story. One cannot con- 
ae Fm up pictures of the old book- 
»..--gellers without at the same time en- 
“yigioning some of the immortals of 
Srature with whom they were often 
fated on terms of intimate 
Hendship. We see Thomas Guy, the 
fount of Guy's Hospital, setting up 
yusiness. in Lombard Street, con- 
_tracting with the University of Ox- 
ord .f pe an assignment of their priv- 
ge of printing Bibles, then in great 
and: aoe building up a fortune | 
shre awd +spéculations; profiting 
s by t ely withdrawal,-from the 
ie ill-fated South Sea Com- 
involved so many people 


in pag Pa ly We see John Dunton, 


 brot#er-in-law of Samuel Wesley, 


~ John fh dagyetel father, founding the 
, one of the e¢ar- 

‘periodicals, and varying his 

£5 seine b okt by I Jacob and 
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days few literary bargains were 
settled elsewhere than in inns oF 
coffee houses. ‘ 

It was in the fertile imagination of 
Jatob Tonson that the idea of the 
famous Kit-Cat Club; which num- 
bered among its members Addison, 
Swift, Steele, Vanbrugh (the ar- 
chitect of Blenheim and Castle 
Howard) the Duke of Marlborough 
and the Earl of Carlisle, originated. 

A diverting picture is presented 
of Bernard Lintott, the great rival 
of Tonson, carefully planning to 
overtake Pope on his way to Oxford, 
and skillfully and artfully wtilizing 
the opportunity to conclude negotia- 
tions for the publication of the poet's 
translation of Homer’s “Iliad.” 


> > + 

Prominent in the ranks of old 
booksellers stands the figure of the 
honest, vain; and conceited Samuel 
Richardson. Coming on the scene 
when Fielding’s star was in the 
ascendant, Richardson provided a 
sort of fil to his novels in 
“Pamela,” “Clarissa,” and “Sir 
Charles Grandison,”’ books written 
in exaltation of virtue. 

Then we have Edward Cave, the 
son of a cobbler, whose courage and 
enterprise found expression in the 
establishment in Jinuary, 1731, of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. It was 
Cave who first conceived the notion 
of publishing a regular series of 
parliamentary debates. It took two 
years for the House to realize the 
significance of the new development, 
and then it threatened the offender 
with drastic penalties for a breach 
of privilege. But Cave’s ingenuity 
and resourcefulness were quite equal 
to the occasion. He got over the 
difficulty by publishing his reports 
under the title of “Debates in the 
Senate*of Great Lilliput.” Cave be- 
friended both Johnson, whose great- 
‘ness he does not appear to have fully 
realized, and Garrick, who had ac- 
companied Johnson to London. 
Johnson often dined with Cave and 
we read of him at this period “‘ap- 
pearing behind the screen, in Cave’s 
dining room, when he was ashamed 
to show his ragged clothes.” 

Particularly notable is Robert 
Dodsley, who presented the spectacle 
of a footman raising himself to a 
position of eminence by sheer force 


of his own character. It was to the|. 


on which the pearls were strung was 


lof elaborate workmanship. 


Pearls and Bells of the Hebrew Lady 


The Hebrew women of high rank, 
in the flourishing period of their 
state, wore necklaces, composed of 
multiple rows of pearls. The thread 


of flax or woollen,—and sometimes 
coloured. 

But the Hebrew necklaces were 
not always composed of pearls, or 
of pearls only; sometimes it was the 
custom to interchange the pearls 
with little golden bulbs or berries: 
sometimes they were blended with 
the precious stones; and at other 
times the pearls were strung two and 
two, and their beautiful whiteness 
relieved by the interposition of red 
coral. 

Next came fhe bracelets, of gold 


or ivory, and fitted up at the open) 


side with a buckle or enamelled clasp 
These 
bracelets “were also occasionally 
composed of gold or silver thread; 
and it was not unusual for a series 
of them to ascend from the wrist to 


~ 


delicate chain-work or netting of 
gold, and in some instances minia- 
ture festoons of pearls. Sometimes 
the gold chain-work was exchanged 
for little silver bells... . 

This bijouterie for the arms nat- 
urally reminded the Hebrew. lady of 
the ankle bells, and other similar 
ornaments. . . . These ornaments 
consisted partly in golden belts, or 
rings, which, descending from above 
the ankle, compressed the foot in va- 
rious parts, and partly in shells and 
little jingling chains, which depended 
so as to strike against clappers fixed 
into the metallic belts. The pleasant 
tinkle of the golden belts in col- 
lision, the-chains rattling, and the 
melodious chime of little silver an- 
kle-bells, keeping time with the mo- 
tions of the foot, made an accom- 
paniment so agreeable to female 
vanity that the stately daughters of 
Jerusalem, with their sweeping 
trains flowing after them, appear to 
have adopted a sort of measured 
tread, by way of/impressing & regu- 


the elbow. From the clasp, or other 
fastening of the bracelet, depended a 


lar cadence upon the music of their 


feet. The chains of gold were ex- 
changed, as luxury advanced, for 
strings of pearls and jewels, which 
swept in snaky folds about the feet 
and ankles. 

This, like many other peculiarities 
in the Hebrew dress, had its origin 
in a circumstance of their early 
nomadic life. It ig usual with the 
Bedouins to lead the camel, when 
disposed to be restive, by a rope or 
a belt fastened to one of the fore- 
feet, sometimes to both; and it is 
also a familiar practice to soothe 
and to cheer the . . animal 
with the sound of little . bells, 
attached either to the neck or to one 
of the fore-legs. Girls are commonly 
employed to lead the camels to 
water; and it naturally happened 
that, with their lively fancies, some 
Hebrew or Arabian girl should be 
prompted to repeat, on her own per- 
son, what had so often heen con- 
nected with an agreeable impression 
in her mute companions to the well. 
—From “Toilette of the Hebrew 


Lady,” by Thomas De Quincey. 


Sheep Herder 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


He has his hil] above a town on which 
To dream the time away from day 
- to day, 
And maple trees the moonlight might 
bewitch, 
And lazy sheep that go a lazy way. 


And here the summer through he sits} 


and dreams 
Of hills beyond his gaze and cities 
far 
Beyond his valley and: his flowing 
streams, ; 
Under the starlight of some other 
star. 


His is a lot that one might envy, his 
A life, enchanted and he is content,, 
To know what summer and what 
beauty is, 
He sits with clouds above him for a 
tent, 
Blowing his pipes above the river 
haze— 
Sheep herder of bright dreams and 
golden days. 
Harold Vinal. 


sage judgment of the author of the} ’: 


“Muse in Livery” that the ‘publica-: 


tion of Johnson’s “London” was due. 
It was Dodsley, too, who provided 


the inspiration for Johnson's great | 


Dictionary. An indefatigable worker, 
with a shop in Pall Mall, he yet 
managed to find time to write sev- 
eral farces, and to -compile the 
“Select Collection. of Old Plays,” 
“The Preceptor,” and “A Collection 
of Poems in Six Volumes by Several 


Hands.” Friend of Pope, Goldsmith,;: 


Chesterfield, Horace Walpole, Spence 
and Burke, he brought new luster 
and dignity to his profession, and in 
this respect at least left it better 
ponewed he neers it. ‘ 


The list of publishers would not 
‘be. complete without mention of the 
names of Andrew Millar, Cadell, and 
‘|Strahan. Millar was the printer of 
Johnson’s Diétionary, which quite 
‘exhausted his patience, and it is re- 
lated that when he received the last 
sheet he acknowledged it with a note 
to the effect that “Andrew Millar 


uel Johnson, with the money for the 


‘flast sheet of the Dictionary, and 


thanks God he has done with him.” 
Johnson promptly replied: “Samuel 


}Johnson returns his compliments to 


Mr. Andrew Millar and is very glad 
to find (as he does by his note) that 
Andrew Millar has the grace to 
thank God for anything.” 

Millar, on Johnson’s authority,. set 


jan example of liberal'ty in the pur- 


chase of copyrights. It was through 
his exertions that “Hume’s History 
of England,”. published in separate 
volumes, and at first unsalable, came 
into its own. Cadell, an apprentice 
of Millar, later became a partner in 
the business and ended as Millar’s 
successor. Strahan, a poor Scotch 
lad, who worked his way to the highest 
ranks of booksellers, was associated 
with Cadell in the purchase of copy- 
rights. As many of their predeces- 
sors had labored indefatigably in the 
popularization of works of mainly 
educational value, so they devoted 
their energies to the encouragement 
and support of the great writers of 
their day. Gibbon, Adam Smith, 
Robertson, and Blackstone owed 
much to their enterprise. 

The philanthropic John Newbery, 
who had a bookseller’s shop in St. 
Paul’s churchyard, set a new fash- 
ion in children’s. books with his 
“History of Little Goody Two-Shoes.” 


|Another Newbery, by name Francis, 


of Paternoster Row, published Gold- 
smith’s “Vicar of Wakefield” in 1766. 
They were a mixed company, those 
old booksellers, but as makers in 
some part of English literary his- 
tory, they left a good heritage to the 
ages. T. BF. 


Romans Adventurous 
in Architecture — 


The Parthenon was built after the 
defeat of the Persians, and typifies 
Greek civilization at its apex. There 
is about this building an ordered 
beauty, springing from perfect bal- 
ance between its parts, which shows 
that a new sense of proportion had 
come ifito the world; mere size and 
bulk were no longer relied upon. 
Greek architects were not so adven- 
turous as the Romans were later, 


‘P}tand we do not know very much 


about their domestic work; the 
greater part of their skill and en- 
thusiasm was .centered -on perfect- 
ing the form of their Temple and 
this they did in a wonderful way... . 

Greek architecture was allied to a 
literature, which expressed new and 
invigorating thought, with a free- 
dom which would have béen impos- 
sible to the Assyrian. 

This was the heritage of Rome, 
and when the Romans came to Brit- 
ain we were brought more closely 
into touch with the ancient civiliza- 
tions of the Near East than ever’ be- 
fore, or since. If we go to Sil- 
chester to-day, it is interesting to 
‘think that the lesson of ond be 


sends his compliments to Mr. Sam- 


and graceful as,.the albatross, 


is the less. ‘islands, Tt natives of 


farers of former generations, 

approaching ports of the Far 
East, were wont to regard with some 
apprehension the fleet of strange- 
looking sailing craft which usually 
bore down upon them. The intent 
might be a friendly visit, and quite 
as likely it might not; for these 
curious craft, which were capable of 
uncanny speed in the lightest of airs, 
were Malay proas, or great, double- 


outrigger, sailing canoes,. bearing. 
hordes of natives of uncertain. tend- 
ency, and having completely at their 
mercy as to speed any otek vesséls 
that sailed the seas. Thé ere the 
favorite sailing vessele e East 
generations ago; and, since-the East 
is still the East, they are quite as 
numerous today, especially among 
the many islands of the Philippine 
archipelago. 

The fascination of the East lies 
largely in its retention of the old 
side by side with the new, in its blend 
of the customs of a long past yes- 
terday with those of modernity. And 
here in this curious but useful sail- 
ing craft is an excellent example 
of it. Here is one’s first bit of 
“color,” as he makes a port of the 
Philippines, heart of the East. About 
one’s ship dash and pirouette, swift | © 
a 
fleet of such speeding craft as might 
easily outpace the swiftest racer 
ever produced, Narrow of beam as an 
outrigger canoe of the South Seas, 
their balance is sustained by a broad 
framework of bamboo which spreads 
far on either side and effectually 
prevents upsetting in any breeze. On 
the windward side the frame, or out- 
rigger, bears human “ballast” in the | 
form of half a dozen, or twenty, as 
the size may require, of the crew or 
passengers. With amazing celerity 
and judgment these move outboard 
and inboard upon the outrigger as 
the wind demands the shifting of 
“ballast.” Meantime the leeward out- 
rigger surges through the water with 
spray flying high, but with no per- 
céptible effect on the speed of the 
proa. About the harbors of the Phil- 
ippines, where the wind is strong 
but the sea comparatively smooth, 
this speed is extraordinary, exceed- 
ing twenty knots frequently. It is a 
thrilling sight and a stimulating one, 
to an enthtsiastic yachtsman, /to see 
one of these unfamiliar boats tearing 
along before a strong quartering 
breeze, a dozen nativés balanced on 
the windward outrigger which rises 
and falls with the strength of the 
wind against the great lateen sail, 
now goaring a dozen feet from the 
water, now descending -until it 
touched the surface. 

The proa, primitive as is its con- 
struction, is one survival of the past 
which i demonstrably equal, in its 


Wy aren a and American sea- 


specialg@purpose, to anything the 
present’can devise. Its hull is of na- 
tive wood to about the water-line, 
and above that of a sort of closely- 
woven and thickly-tarred lattice 
work of native fibers. The spars and 
outriggers are of bamboo, and the 
sails of some native stuff far lighter 
than canvas. The result is a fabric 
of astonishing lightness, yet sea- 
worthy and incredibly swift. Once 
the proa was the craft of the Malay 
pirate of the old days, the scourge of 
all these Far Eastern waters. Today 
it is the peaceful trader of the is- 
lands. It brings up to Ilo Ilo and 
to | Cebu, and even to Manila, the Moro 
from Mindanao, to trade and visit 
“civilization,” who once came by the 
‘game means to spread terror ous 


t 
yacht of the folk of the island ports, 
and on an afternoon when the trade 
breeze is genial a dozen proas may 
be seen sailing about the harbors, 
reach covered with passengers, half 
of whom are balanced upon the 
windward outrigger, a picturesque 
sight in the colorful native attire. 
'A few of the craft are of immense 
size, equipped with cabins and hayv- 
ing cargo capacity, with two masts 
and immense outriggers. Others are 
merely canoés, 
rcept for their double | 
the canoes of the South Seas. 


utriggers, to 
But 


minder of the past, a striking feature 
of the native life of the East. 


The Scarf Maker 


In the rear of a little Hindu shop 
the scarf maker works at her pro- 
fession. Before the sun has tipped 
the Bombay harbor with its silvery 
caress, she winds her way through 
the rambling streets to her little den. 

She does not hurry; indeed, she 
walks unseeingly among the few 
early pedestrians; her gaze is turned 
toward the fast brightening éast: 
With dreamy eyes she watches the 


colors as the softer hues gradually 
give place to roseate ones, which in 
turn become vermilion. In fancy she 
is again roaming the rough hills of 
the inland country. She tends the 
sheep on the hillside, breathing the 
sweet fragrance of dew-laden wild 
flowers. She sees the flash of the 
bird of paradise, its gorgeous tail 
feathers bobbing in the tall grasses. 
The scream of a parrot on a far- 
away tree makes her eyes dance with 
appreciation of the wild life. Colors, 
dew, sunrise — ah, living is sheer 
loveliness! 

Such remembrances as these quicken 
her footsteps. There is the Nile-green 
scarf of the sheerest silky gauze un- 
finished from yesterday morning. ,A 
peacock design of decoration has 
been chosen from her portfolio of 
precious memories. With the tiniest 
brush she applies the paint to the 
filmy rhesh, her shapely brown fin- 
gers working deftly and eagerly. 

The odor of the paint is to her the 
sweetest of fragrancés; and as the 
design develops, her dark dreamy 
eyes shine. The stroke of the brush 
is now a caress; the shadings be- 
come so delicate and so perfectly 
blended that later, when viewing her 
finished work a joyous surprise is 
hers. True art is achieved in those 
happy moments. 

At one o’clock the shop is opened 
for business. No rappings by a pros- 
pective buyer, however insistent, are 
answered in the’ morning. Those 
fresh hours are reserved for work; 
the lazier part of the day is for sales. 
The artist herself displays her wares. 
Lack of ‘a common langtiage is no 
barrier to understanding and appre- 
clation. The tenderness with which 
the foreigher handles the scarfs; the 
éxclamations of joy and wonder; the 
quick flash of art recognition—all 
these things are to the artist the pur- 
chaser’s tribute. 

There are scarfs decorated with 
flower designs—wild flowers upon 
which one can almost smell the dew; 
there are subdued colors and colors 
brilliant. Autumn leaves adorn some 
dainty things; birds of paradise peer 
from delicately tinted foliage. Any of 
these wonderful scarfs would have 
graced the Queen of Sheba herself. 
All the colors and marvelous irn- 
agery of the Orient are. portrayed 
there in real artistry. 
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quite similar, ex- 


all are a picturesque and colorful re- | 


Le Salut présent 


IRE que les mortels ont besoin 
de salut, c’est é6énoncer un 


f truisme. La déliyrance des 


nombreux maux par lesquels beau- 
coup de gens semblent étre submergés 
est un probléme qui se présente sans 


cesse, Ce cri que l’humanité souf- 
frante a fait entendre depuis des 
siécles: “Que faut-il que je fasse pour 
étre sauvé?” continue toujours. Tét 
ou tard, cette question trouve un écho 
dans tous les cours. 

Y a-t-il yne réponse? Oui, assuré- 
ment! L’ancienne question recoit 
cette ancienhe réponse: “Crois au 
Seigneur Jésus et tu seras sauvé.” 
“Mais,” dit quélqu’un qui souffre: ‘le 
monde a entendu cette réponse pen- 
dant des siécles, et pourtant il n’est 
pas sauvé; la connaissance que j’al 
depuis longtemps de cette affirmation 
biblique et les efforts que je fais pour 
m’y conformer, n'ont pas diminué mes 
afflictions. Que manqgue-t-il?” Sim- 
plement ceci: une méprise générale 
de ces paroles de l’apétre: “Crois au 
Seigneur Jésus,” a persisté dans toute 
la Chrétienté. Que signifient alors ces 
paroles? Le fait que la Sciénce Chré- 
tienne fournit l’interprétation juste 
est évident, attendu~qu’une foule 
d’hommes et de femmes recoivent 
maintenant de l’aide dans la mesure 
ou ils acceptent cette interprétation 
et qu’ils l’appliquent dans la vie jour- 
naliére. En un mot, croire “au Sei- 
gneur Jésus,” c’est comprendre ce que 
Jésus enseigna concernant le Christ, 
la Vérité, ce qu’il enseigna concernant 
la vérité absolue sur Dieu et sur 
homme. Mrs. Eddy a écrit un pas- 
Sage illuminant au sujet du Christ a 
la page 26 du livre de texte de la 
Science Chrétienne: Science et Sanié 
avec la Clef des Ecritures (Science and 
Health with Key to the Scriptures). 
Elle écrit: “Le Christ était l’Esprit 
dont parlait Jésus lorsqu’il disait: ‘Je 
suis le chemin, la vérité et la vie;’ 
‘Moi et le Pére nous sommes un.’ Ce 
Christ, ou la divinité de l’homme 
Jésus, était sa nature divine, la sain- 
teté qui l’animait.” Alors, le Christ, 
‘dont nous avons un si parfait exemple 
dans la carriére terrestre de Jésus de 
Nazareth, constitue le véritable moi 
de chacun. Dans la mesure ov l’on 
comprend ce véritable moi, cette 
“nature divine,” il en résulte natu- 
rellement la délivrance des condi- 
tions adverses de l’existence mor- 
telle. Aucun autre moyen ne peut 
servir & enrayer et a déraciner les 
péchés et les peines terrestres. 

, Diverses religions et organisations 
philanthropiques ainsi que des per- 
sonnes charitables manifestent beau- 
coup de bien én cherchant & améliorer 
le sort de l’humanité; mais il est fort 
é6évident que sous bien des rapports le 
domaine des services rendus n’est pas 
assez étendu ni assez profond; par 
conséquent ils ne sont pas assez fon- 
damentaux pour apporter de l’amé- 
liotation. Ils n’arrivent pas jusqu’’ 
la racine du mal, aussi n’en détrui- 
sent-ils pas la cause. La différence 
entre le travail de la Science Chré- 
tienne et celui d’autres modes philan- 
thropiques se montre dans l’e exemple 
suivant.,Supposons un malheureux 
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Traduction de l'article anglais de Science Chrétienne paraissant sur cette page 


arbre qui s’est abattu sur lui. Une 
personne bienveillante vient vers lui 
dans sa situation difficile lui apporter 
un panier bien garni, et lui dit: 
“Voila, mon pauvre garcon, un diner 
que j’ai préparé pour vous; j’espére 
que cela vous plaira.” Plus tard, un 
autre se montre avec un habillement 
complet, qu’il présente au malheu- 
reux. Puis un troisiéme qui lui ap- 
porte un livre intéressant afin qu’il le 
lise pour passer le temps. Ensuite 
une bande de musiciens vient le voir 
et fait entendre de douces nfélodies 
pour le divertir. Ce sont 14, chacun 
en particulier, des actes de bonté et 
de générosité!. Cependant i] est tout 
& fait évidént qu'ils ne potrvoient 
pas aux besoins de la situation; car 
ce qu’il aurait fallu avant tout, c’est 
que l’arbre soit soulevé et que |’ou- 
vrier soit libéré. On peut dire de la 
mission de la Science Chrétienne 
qu’elle représente le déplacement de 
arbre; car l’humanité oppressée est 
affranchie par la Science Chrétienne 
de ses fardeaux,—de ses croyances 
erronées, ses péchés,,ses maladies, 
ses craintes, ses limitations, de tout 
ce qui la tient dans l’esclavage; et elle 
améne ce grand résultat par la révé- 
lation des qualités et des droits des 
enfants de Dieu, et par conséquent le 
dévoilement de l’irréalité de tout ce 
qui est contraire a la nature divine. 
La Science Chrétienne étant le re- 
nouvellement du Christianisme primi- 
tif, elle suit exactement le méme 
systéme employé par l’apétre Pierre 
en aidant l’homme impotent, ainsi 
que le rapporte le‘roisiéme chapitfe 
des Actes des Apdétres. L’impotent 
était accoutumé & se tenir a la porte 
du temple & Jérusalem et a deman- 
der lauméne aux passants. En 
le voyant et en reconnaissant son 
besoin, saint Pierre dit: “Je n’ai ni 
argent, ni or; mais ce que j'ai, je te le 
donne: Au nom de Jésus-Christ de 
Nazareth, marche;” et alors, grace a 
la compréhension de ka. nature de 
homme a la ressemblance de Dieu, 
c’est-a-dire, grace & la compréhension 
du moi, saint Pierre l’éleva a un état 
d’activité saine. N’étant plus doréna- 


‘vant un mendiant sans secours, il 


allait étre A méme de gagner sa vie 
par son propre travail. 

Au premier paragraphe de la 
Préface de son livre: Miscellaneous 
Writings, Mrs. Eddy dit: “Un certain 
apophtegme d’un philosophe talmudi- 
que satisfait mon sens de faire le bien. 
Il est ainsi concu: ‘La charité la plus 
noble est celle qui empéche un homme 
d’accepter la charité; et la meilleure 
aum6ne est celle qui montre a un 
homme & se passer de l’auméne et 
qui le met en 6tat de s’en passer.’” 
Les mesures qui ne soulagent les 
maux du monde qu’A moitié, ou la 
promesse d’un ciel A venir of 1’on est 
affranchi du mal ne plaisent guére aux 
penseurse Ce qu’ils désirent, c’est un 
salut pratique et actuel. La Science 
Chrétienne offre ce salut, ét une foule 
de bénéficiaires reconnaissants, dont 
le nombre augmente chaque jour, en 
confirment l’efficacité, le considérant 
comme uh moyen de guérison et de 
rédemption, et ils se réjouissent 
d’avoir vraiment trouvé la vérité ae) 
apporte une délivrance compléte, . 
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Present Salvation 


tion is to utter a truism. Res- 

cue from the sea of troubles 
in which many seem to be submerged 
is an ever urgent problem. The age- 
long cry still goes up from suffering 
humanity, “What must I do to be 
saved?” Sooner or later, this inquiry 
finds an echo in every heart. 

Is there an answer? Most assur- 
edly! To the old question comes the 
old reply, “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 
“But,” objects some sufferer, “the 
world has heard that reply for cen- 
turies, yet it f§ not saved; and my 
long familiarity with that Biblical as- 
sertion, and my endeavors to conform 
to it, have not abated my affifetions. 
What is wrong?” Simply this: there 
has persisted throughout Christendom 
a general misapprehension of the 
apostle’s words, “Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” What, then, do the 
words mean? That Christian Science 
furnishes the correct interpretation is 
proved by the fact that a multitude of 
men and women are realizing help 
now as they accept that interpretation 
and apply it in daily life. Briefly, to 
“believe on the Lord Jesus Christ” is 
to understand what Jesus taught 
about Christ, or Truth, what he taught 
concerning the absolute truth about 
God and man. Mrs. Eddy has an illu- 
minating passage concerning the 
Christ on page 26 of the Christian 
Science textbook, “Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures.” She 
writes: “The Christ was the Spirit 
which Jesus implied in his own state- 
ments: ‘I am the way, the truth, and 
the life;’ ‘I and my Father are one.’ 
This Christ, or divinity of the man 
Jesus, was his divine nature, the god- 
liness which animated him.” Then 
Christ, which was so perfectly exem- 
plified in the earthly career of Jesus 
of Nazareth, constitutes the true self- 
hood of everyone. As this real self- 
hood, or “divine nature,” is understood, 
release from the adverse conditions 
of mortal existence ensues as a logi- 
cal consequence. No other way avails 
to eradicate the sins and sorrows of 
earth. 

Much of good is expressed by vari- 
ous religious and philanthropic or- 
ganizations and by charitable individ- 
uals in their attempts to ameliorate 
the lot of mankind; but it is plainly 
evident that many of these forms 
of service are not sufficiently broad 
or deep in the:r scope; therefore they 
are not radical enough as means of 
betterment. They do not reach the 
root of the difficulty, and so fail to 
remove the cause. The difference be- 
tween the working of Christian Sci- 
ence and other modes of humanita- 
rian effort may be shown by the fol- 
lowing illustration. Let us suppose 
the case of an unfortunate workman 
who is found in the forest, lying flat 
upon his back, pinned to the ground 
by a fallen tree. To him in his pre- 


T's SAY that mortals need salva- 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


dicament comes a kindly disposed 
person with a well-stocked basket, 
saying, “Here, my poor fellow, is a 
dinner that I have prepared for you; 
I hope you will enjoy it.” Later, an- 
other appears upon the scene with a 
complete supply of clothing, which he 
presents to the unfortunate one. Still 
another brings an interesting book 
for him to read, and thus while away 
the hours. Then a company of musi- 
cians visit: him and discourse sweet 
melodies for his entertainment. Kind. 
generous acts, one and all of them! 
Yet it is clearly apparent that they do 
not meet the requirements of the sit- 
uation; for what is most needed is 
that the tree should first be lifted up 
and the workman set free. The mis- 
sion of Christian Science may be said 
to be represented by the removal of 
the tree; for Christian Science frees 
oppressed humanity from its burdens, 
—its false beliefs, its sins, diseases, 
fears, limitations, everything that 
holds it in bondage; and it accom- 
plishes this graud result by the reve- 
lation of the qualities and rights of 
the children of God, and the conse- 
quent exposure of the unreality of 
whatever is unlike the divine nature. 

Christian Science, being the revival 
of primitive Christianity, follows the 
identical method employed by the 
Apostle Peter in aiding the cripple, 
as recorded in the third chapter of 
the Book of Acts. The afflicted one 
was accustomed to sit at the temple 
gate in Jerusalem asking alms of the 
passers-by. Peter, beholding him, and 
recognizing the necessity of the case, 
said, “Silver and gold have I none; 
but such as I have give I thee: In 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth 
rise up and walk;” and then; through 
an understanding of man’s Godlike 
nature, or selfhood, Peter raised him 
to a state of healthful activity. 
Thenceforth, no longer a helpless 
mendicant, he would be able by his 
own labor to earn his livelihood. 

In the opening paragraph of the 
Preface of her book, “Miscellaneous 
Writings,” Mrs. Eddy says: .“A cer- 
tain apothegm of a Talmudical phi- 
losopher suits my sense of doing 
good. It reads thus: ‘The noblest 
charity is to prevent a man from 
accepting charity; and the best alms 
are to show and to enable a man to 
dispense with alms.’” Halfway meas- 
ures of relief for the world’s woe, or 
the promise of a future heaven. of 
exemption from evil, do not strongly 
appeal to thinkers. What they desire 
is a practical, present salvation. This 
salvation Christian Science offers; 
and an ever enlarging host of grate- 
ful beneficiaries attest its efficacy as 
a healing, redemptive agency, rejoic- 
ing that they have, indeed, found the 
truth that brings complete deliver- 
ance. 


[In another column will be found a trans- 
lation of this article into French] 


Wood Song 


I heard a wood thrush in the dusk 
Twirl three notes and make a 
star— 
My heart that walked with bitterness 
Came back from very far. 


Three shining notes were all he had, 
And yet they made a starry call— 
caught life back against my 
breast 
And kissed it, scars and all. 


—Sara Teasdale, in “Love Songs.” 


Home to Oxford 


“Going up” ~s Oxford! 

The very landscape through the 
train window seemed to be going up- 
hill. The elms were growing taller, 
the cottages were growing closer to 
the earth, lovelier, their eaves touch- 
ing on their garden flowers. As if 
the winds were great in this place. 
The winds that sweep around the 
earth. A place where the Middle 
Ages still breathe, a university one 
had caught glimpses of in dreams! 

Every now and then a river flashed 
and showed itself, brighter at every 
bend. Jt was leading the way. Some- 
how it all seemed like going home. 
Home to those instants that had 
burned themselves into the braim on 
the farther and golden side of boy- 
hood. Something lost to be found. 
Why, this countryside unrolling be- 
fore me I had always known, the 
bosky trees with rooks blown about 
their tops, the haystacks.that looked 
like buns, the cottages that wore 
golden crusts of thatch. The 
churches kept well down in the 
midst of their little houses; but I 
knew them every stone. The farmers 
with straps under their knees, I 
could tell how their eyes twinkled at 
the corners and how their cheeks 
were veined with the rose, though 
‘théir backs were towards me. The 
soft little bands of clouds that were 
lying all over the green carpets: of 
this England did not deceive me; I 
knew they were sheep. Going home. 
Oxford! 

Suddenly the river got to be very 
wonderful indeed, wide vistas of 
peace, swans. Silver showers were 
trailing the land with long veils. The 
sunlight was like a tide between. 
Blue hills began to stand up against 
the sky. Forests like squares of 
patchwork rushed into view, choco- 
late cakes of furrowed fields. A town 
of gray stone sprang up, reflected in 
the water. A great hill sweet with 
ploughland and crowned with an 
ancient diadem of trees. But my eyes 
were mostly ahead where something 
I was searching for was to happen. 

ere the two long lines of blue 
hills came down to meet, a mist, per- 
haps. ... There it was, a row of 
white flowers, a company of crystals, 
a band of towers and spires. Oxford! 
home! 

Then they flashed out, and the 
train rushed into gas tanks, terraces 
of brick, smoke, shadows of gaunt 
warehouses, platforms. But as we 
drew up and stopped I could hear 
above everything the sound of the 
swinging open of great .doors.— 
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Robert P. Tristram Coffin, in “Book 
Cottages.” . 
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Meeting Rising Costs in State Universities 


By H. E. STONE 

Dean of Meh, West Virginia University 
S FREE public higher education 
beyond. the secondary school 
a reality or a sham? Is it only 
@ mistaken hope developed when 
America was younger and more in- 
clined to chase educational rain- 
bows? Do the fundamental laws gov- 
_erning state institutions forbid the 
charging of tuition and fees to those 
Who enter from: free public high 
schools in good standing? Is the idea 
of-free public higher education only 
“a great experiment?” How well is}: 
the puLlic purse standing the strain 
of® the increasing enrollments in 
state universities largely resulting 
ffom the great expansion of the sec- 
_@Ondary school system? Just what 
_a@fre the values to the individual and 
to the state which higher education 
produces? Would it pay each indi- 
vidual who enters one of the great 
universities to purchase his higher 
' education “on credit” as his father 
buys his home or his automobile? 
Should the state introduce a deferred 
payment plan through publicly 
financed and administered loan funds 
so that graduates of free public high 
sthools who want more education 
can obtain it on long-time credit and 
pay back to the state the full cost 
from the proceeds of the increased 
eA’rning power resulting therefrom? 
Memters of boards of control and 
other bodies charged with the prob- 
lem of financing state universities 
are asking themselves. these ques- 
tions. They are being forced to think 
striously on the material needs of 
that phenomenon of the last half 
century, the state university, with 
its hundreds of instructors and thou- 

sands. of students. 

Fee System Develops Early 


Early in the history of state uni- 
versities the “fee system” developed. 
In many states the law prohibited 
the charging of tuition for courses 
in the college of arts and sciences 
and for all nonprofessional courses. 
Registration fees, matriculation fees, 
incidental fees, contingent fees and 
laboratory charges are quite familiar 
to all who are associated with state 
universities. In some cases these 
charges in state universities total as 
much as tuition in near-by privately 
endowed colleges. Often the fees in 
state universities include a direct 
charge known as the “athletic fee,” 
another called the “library fee,’ and 
a third known as the “medical and 
health service fee.” It will be noted 
that as a rule the fees charged stu- 
dents in state universities are for 
maintenance and upkeep of buildings 
and for the carrying on of special 
service activities for students. 


It is apparent that in reality even 
now we .do not have free public 
higher education. It may be stated 
that in many state universities tui- 
tion charges are not camouflaged 
‘ under the term “fees.” This is gen- 
erally true for out-of-state students 
and for students in professional 


sehools of law, medicine, dentistry 


and pharmacy. It is furthermore 
true that the trend of these fees 
and of tuition charges in both public 
‘and privately endowed institutions 
for higher learning has been up- 
ward, especially during the last dec- 
ade. Compared to the tuition fee of 
$350 per year in Princeton, and of 
$300 in Yale, Columbia, Brown, Le- 
high, and the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology the charges to the: in- 
dividual beneficiaries of the educa- 
tional opportunities in state univer- 
sities are nominal, the average be- 
ing less than $50 in colleges of arts 
and sciences, less than $100 in col- 
leges of law, engineering and phar- 
macy, and less than $200 in schools 
of medicine and dentistry. Appar- 
ently in one way or another it is 
legal for state universities to collect 
part of the cost of education sup- 
plied for the beneficiaries of such 
education. 


- Results of Increasing Fees 


It is assumed that all-will agree 
that no state wants to deny its youth 
the opportunity for higher education 
of the kind that makes for better 
citizenship. It is apparent that'in a 
democracy and in a complex age like 
the, present the state cannot afford 
to neglect the training of leaders. 
It is recognized that we need profes- 
sional service such as only men 
trained in-law, agriculture, engineer- 
ing, dentistry, teaching, etc.,. can 
render: The question then resolves 
itself into this: How much of the 
cost of this higher training shall be 
paid for by the student himself and 
how much by the tax money of the 
citizens as a whole? It is necessary 
also for legislators, educators, and 
interested trustees of higher educa- 
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send Your Camp Leelanau 


True thinking and living is expressed. 
Tutoring in most high school and grammar 
- gubjects is offered. 

. lent instruction in basketball, football, 
os: tennis, swimming, diving, canoeing 
in North Woods on Lake Michigan 

Booklet: William Beals, 
Box 27, Glen Arbor, Michiga 
Advertised only in The Christian iedenee Monitor 


tion to consider the effect of increas- 
‘ing tuition on the needed supply of 
these servants of the people and of 
the state. Can the state afford to re- 
duce the supply of teachers, county 
agricultural agents, soil specialists, 
and home demonstration agents by 
increasing the fees charged in the 
college of agriculture, and in the 
school of education of the state uni- 
versity? Is it wise to deny higher 
education to the brilliant son of poor 
parents who graduates with honor 
from a public high school but can- 
not g0 to college if tuition rates are 
‘high? 

One way out has been suggested 
by those who believe that more of 
the cost of higher education should 
be borne by those who benefit di- 
rectly and personally thereby. It is 
through the establishment of scholar- 
ships and loan funds. State funds 
are used to award scholarships in 
some state universities. They were 
described by Prof. C. H. Thurber of 
Syracuse University in an address 
before the National Association of 
State Universities in 1923 as being 
provided on the following bases: (1) 
Honor scholarships for accredited 
high school graduates of high rank. 
(2) Distributive scholarships, giving 
each county or unit of the state a 
proportionate number without re- 
gard to need or scholastic rank. (3) 
Beneficiary scholarships for those 
preparing for specific lines of work 
or professions. Several southern 
states have provided scholarships for 
those who intend to teach. 

Faculties Are Interested 


It is not dettied that in many state 
universities classes especially for 
freshmen are too large for efficient 
instruction. It is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to find sufficient funds 
for libraries, laboratory equipment, 
professors’ salaries, research, build- 
ings, and other things essential to 
the success of higher educational 
efforts in a state university. It is not 
strange that instructors whose sal- 
aries are inadequate should feel the 
injustice of the situation wen they 
see students whose parents supply 
them with funds ample for all ex- 
penses including generous sums for 
dances, fraternity parties, dress 
suits, and, in some cases, automo- 
biles, required to pay no tuition fee 
or at least only a small part of the 
actual cost of their instruction. 


It is not surprising that those 
who realize the importance and 
value to industry and to society as 
a whole of research in “‘pure science” 
should feel that something is wrong 
if these languish ‘while the athletic 
and social life of the state univer- 
sity thrire and seem not to suffer 
seriously for lack of financial sup- 
port. These men know the value of 
recreation and of athletics and be- 
lieve in them. They do sometimes feel 
however that students who can afford 
to bear their share of the cost of 
these things can also afford to bear 
the full cost of their instruction in 
the form for tuition fees sufficient to 
pay ample salaries for high grade 
instruction and all that pertains 
thereto, especially in states where 
sufficient funds therefor are not 
forthcoming from the millage tax, 
legislative appropriations, and other 
sources of public revenue for pur- 
poses of higher education. 


They believe that the instruction in 
the state universities should at least 
equal that in privately endowed col- 
leges. They ask that state unirer- 
sities keep pace with the increasing 
needs of the people for the service 
they have to render. They feel that 
what the state cannot afford to pay 
should be paid.for by the students 
who received the benefits rather 
than be keeping down salaries, re- 


fusing allowances for attendance at} 


educational. gatherings, denying 
new books to the library and new 
equipment to the laboratory. They 


| @laim that this is not now being 


done and ‘that the students are di- 
verting too large a proportion of 
their funds to. other things of lesser 
value to themselves and to’ the state. 
Warning Is Sounded 


: There: have been suggestions that 


‘the whole financial. situation so far as 
state. universities are concerned will] ° 


be remedied if they will persuade 
their wealthy alumni to give ger- 
erously to the state-supported in- 
stitutions that provided 'their educa- 
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Camp Wickaboag 


FOR BOYS 


Near foothills of beautiful Berkshires; 
forests, streams, lakes, lofty hills, roll- 
ing farm lands. 

Camp is on well-siocked: farm of 400 
acres. 


Optional courses in elementary agri- 
culture, with actual farm . operations, 
taught = 4 agricultural college experts. 
Of special interest to boys who will some 
day own big estates, 

Particular attention to horseback rid- 
ing. All organized sports—baseball, 
tennis, track, swimming, rifle and arch- 
ery ranges; field radio and motion piec- 
ture instruction. Catalogue on request. 


Dr. ArtHUR W. GicBert, Director 
West Brookfield, Massachusetts 
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€ffer accommodations to a sits who enjoy carefree outdoor 
‘recreation—walking, mountain climbing, canoeing, 
swimming and horseback riding. 
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tion, The answer is that such gifts 
have been, as a rule, for buildings 
and not for current expenses. A 


Pronunciation 
of Proper Names 
in the News 


H. Five (fé'-veh), Minister of 
Agriculture for Norway. 

Nijmegen (né’-meh-gen), forti- 
fied town in the province of 
Gelderland, Netherlands, 
where three treaties were 
signed in 1678-9. : 

Shanghai (shang-hi’), most im- 
portant. maritime port of 
China, a _ city of Kiang-su 
Province, 

Rio Jiguey (re’-o he- owen), 0 

| river of Cuba; rises in Sierra 
de Cubitas, and empties into 
channel between Cayo Romano 
and the mainland. 

Beirut (beh’-root’), a town of 
North Syria, on the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Vésges (vézh) (German, Voge- 
sen, fo-geh’-zen), mountains 
of France and Germany; high- 
est point, 4667 feet. 


warning is sounded by William E. 
Harmon of the Harmon Foundation 
in the foreward to the recent study 
of Student Loans and Their Relation 
to Higher Educational Finance, pre- 
pared under the supervision of the 
Student Loan Information Bureau 
and under the authority of the Asso- 
ciation of University and College 


Business Officers of the Eastern). 


States.. He says: “Unless this prob- 


lem is adjusted of. having the bene-|. 


ficiary as far as possible pay the 
cost of his education (which. usually 
directly increase his powers and 
earning capacity) the time will come 
when that generous band of contribu- 
tors, made up in a large measure of 
keen and successful business men, 
will become wise and legitimate 
needs wili suffer from the careless 
destruction of confidence.” While Mr. 
Harmon was thinking, no doubt, of 
the contributors to private colleges 
the same statement will apply to tax- 
payers who through their legislators 
are the contributors to state universi- 
ties. (In many states they have been 
generous contributors.) 

The question of adequately financ- 
ing higher public education is too big 
to be dismissed thus briefly. It is too 
important to be allowed to solve it- 
self after the laissez faire method. It 
is worthy of the thought of educators 
far more experienced than the writer 
in matters of finance. If this article 
shall have served the purpose of 
bringing the problem to the serious 
attention of those better qualified 
than the writer to provide the solu- 
tion his purpose will have been ac- 
complished. 


The House of Education Today 


Invites with Countless Open Doors 


Wes: all humanity’s natural 
desire to get something for 
| nothing, there are many free 
things that are usually ignored. 
There is, for example, wholesome 
and enjoyable exercise of walking; 
there are the bird songs rivaling the 
highest-priced concert; and there are 
the beauties of the earth and sky 
exceeding the finest and most expen- 
sive pictures in the shops. But it is 
not of these free things that I wish 
now to speak. It is of something else 
that is free to all and of inestimable 
value when acquired. I mean all that 
is commonly grouped under the term 
education. 

But, I hear you protest, it is surely 
expensive to get an education, and 
many are without it because of pov- 
erty. You are speaking of schooling 
which may or may not-be the same 
as education. I do not mean to un- 
derestimate formal schooling, and I 
look forward to a time when there 
will be no barriers of work or pov- 
erty to prevent anyone acquiring all 
the schooling he wants. But what I 
mean here is the education which is, 
or should be, the result of schooling; 
namely, mental training, knowledge, 
acquaintance with great men and 
women, acquaintance with thought 
old and new, an understanding of 
man and the world in. which he lives. 
This is education and this can be 
acquired without the aid of much 
formal schooling, and by any man or 
woman, no matter of what age, who 
has the desire and the determination 
to work toward a goal. 

On and On, Without Limit 

The most obvious way of getting 
this education is, of course, through 
reading. Carlyle said that the most 
advanced university could do no 
more than did the first elementary 
school; namely, teach to _ read. 
Having the ability to read one can 
go on and on without limit. In this 
age alnfost anyone can obtain good 
reading matter. Even though you 
liye‘in a small or an isolated commu- 
nity you can get books from the 
public library in your nearest city. | 
I lived one year in Lavina, Mont., 
which has a population of 300 and 
is at: least 200 miles from a town 
with as ‘many as 5000 inhabitants and 
a library. While there I easily secured 
a card’ from’ the public library in 
Miles. City 200 miles away and read 


| the books I wanted, paying the post- 


age only oné way. ‘ 
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48 Percent of the 1925 boys have 
attended 


Camp Wamego 


from two to five years. 


The Camp with the ideal home 
spirit. At Corinth, N. Y.,.in the 
Adirondacks. 

Send for booklet that tells all about the 
activities, which include _ horse- 
astronomy, etc. $2 for 10 

aches for boys 6 years and upwards. 


Directors: Rev. Mr. and Mrs. C. J. 
HARRIS, 45 Pinehurst Ave., New "York City 


Advertised only in 
The Christian Science Monitor 


| An Ideal Camp for Boys of all Ages | 
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Expressing our standard of thought 
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Camp Junior 


The Summer Camp of the 


CHICAGO 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 
ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


July 4th to August 28th. Incl, 


For boys from 6 to 18 years of 

100 acres on Fux River. All Be. : 
activities. Swimming, scouting, nature 
ry camptire, manual training, sleep; 
‘ing porches for younger boys, 
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In such small towns, too, I have 
always found some private libraries 
the owners of which are glad to lend 
books to appreciative and thoughtful 
persons. One of my brothers lives in 
a village of 400 people. He is one 
of those natural book buyers who 
somehow finds money for books no 
matter what the state of business 
may be, with the result that the vil- 
lagers and farmers who want reading 
come to him. Hé has installed a little 
card -system, so that he always 
knows where a book is. By this 
means he is adding to the pleasure 
and. education of many and is mak- 
ing many fine friends. 


Another way to get books, .of 
course, is for a group of people to 
form a club, each member buying 
one or two from a chosen list. This 
may also-be done with magazines. 
The better class of magazines and 
papers seem expensive to many of 
us, but we could perhaps afford one 
or a half or a fourth of one, so let 
us form a club and take one or more 
good magazines and papers together. 
One does not mind reading these a 
little late, and there is more educa- 
tion in them than in the more 
ephemeral organs. The magazine 
group might even grow into a discus- 
sion club. | 

One of the chief elements of educa- 
tion that students get in the college 
class room is the exchange of 
Opinions. In any town or country 
community a group can organize 
more or less formally, read the same 
books and magazines and have -an 
exchange of ideas on the reading. To 
be sure the women’s clubs do some- 
thing of this sort, but a community 
group could be less formdl and con- 
tain men, women and even children. 
It need have no dues except the buy- 
ing of books, and have very informal 
discussions. 

We now come to what might be 
more definitely classed as‘education, 
and that is the following, perhaps 
for years, of one line of reading and 
study. Many men and women of col- 
lege training follow all through); po 
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A Summer 
Recreation and 
Tutoring School 


Rm” Macnoiia, Mass. 


Open to a select group 
of girls who wish to 
combine study and 
recreation. Booklets, 


KOHAHNA 


for GIRLS 


Intthe North Woods on 
Lake ‘Michigan. Crafts, Na- 
ture Study, Tutoring, 
Sports, Horseback Riding. 
Booklet, MRS. MAUDE 
BEALS TURNER, 1368 
Granville Place, St. ‘Louis, 
Missouri. 
This camp advertises only in 
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Greet the modern littérateurs. 


LOOK FOR— 
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Lessons appear Mondays. 


THE MOTIVATION OF SPELLING 


By CLARA HULBURT SMITH, Kansas City, Mo. 
CIVIC SERIES — LESSON 37 


Treatises on civics, physics—meta- 
physics—characterized by verve and brevity, may be read as we run. 


Today we scale the “Old Dominion—Little Mountain” peaks and hearken 
in vain for some echo of the dissension that made two states of one. 


A “live wire” in lexicography credits radio with 5000 new English words. 
Few planists, so we are told, will attempt to play Beethoven’s last 
sonata without first seeking spiritual inspiration. 

When misfortune seems imminent, I’m confident that “a prayer will, 
from the deepest dungeon climb and bring a blessing down.” 


“Satire’s my weapon,” said the English poet, 
creet to run amuck, and tilt at all I meet.’ 


DERIVATIVE WORDS 


The Educational Editor, upon re- 
quest, will be glad to send Lesson Key for the Civic Serie# 


Pope, “but I’m too dis- 
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life some line of study apart from 
the means by which they earn their 
living, and say that from this work 
they got their real education. There 
is one lawyer’ who for 40 years has 
been “reading and studying about 
Abraham Lincoin until he has be- 
come such an authority on the sub- 
ject that he has been able to write 
a fine book. In the same city there 
is a woman who is such an expert 
authority on gardening and the 
growing of bulbs that she has been 
honored by garden societies here and 
in England. Yet she did it all after 
she was married and for the first 
time had a piece of ground of her 
own to work on. And she got her in- 
formation from public library books 
and the free booklets given out by 
companies that deal in seeds and 
bulbs. . 

Another woman with only a 
meager education, finding herself 
after marriage with a great deal of 
time on her hands, has by practice 
and study made herself into a jour- 
nalist whose afticles and children’s 
stories appear every month. She 
now takes good care of three chil- 
dren and still keeps up her writing. 
Another .woman spent her spare 
time for years keeping up with the 
trend of modern literature by read- 
ing new books, learning about the 
authors, and‘studying the best maga- 
zines. When the. passing away of her 
husband ‘stg her with small means 
and no trai: for any occupation, 
She was abfe’to open a circulating 
library whine She now makes a com- 
— Hving . doing the thing she 

kes. 


iavéee Could 
The, secret in each case was to 
follow one line of study and stick 


to it. What these persons did, any- 
one-with' a strong interest and de- 
sire could do, be his early schooling 
ever so meager. If one likes to read 
and study and wants more education, 
he may begin by learning all he 
can about the subject in which he 
is most interested, and no matter 
how old or young or unschooled he 
may be, if he sticks to it he can 
make himself an expert on that sub- 
ject. It may be some branch of home 
economics or ‘gardening, or early 
colonial furnityre or ancient history 
or some line of manual arts or the 
study of philosophy or mathematics, 
no matter, one can become an ex- 
pert in his chosen field and find 


himself becoming educated while | 


working at it» For no one can know 
everything, and the best educated 
people are experts: in only a few 


lines, but this knowing all the way: 


around and through one or two 
subjects teaches one something of 
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-.. on the shores of n 

SantaCatalinalsland CALIFORNIA 

Rustic cabins and large airy tents. Swimming, 
boating, canoeing, riding. Spacious grounds 


for athletics. Season July 1 to Aug. 14. 
For rates, etc., 


Toyon Camp for Girls 


1640 Laurel St., South Pasadena, Calif. 
ELiot. 2529, Sterling 0296 


Camp Newfound 


Long Lake, Harrison, Maine 
For Girls of All Ages. Eleventh Season. 
Junior, Intermediate and Senior Groups. 


An unusual camp in a rarely beautiful en- 
vironment; on the lake shore; sandy beaches. 
oe horseback riding, jewelry mak- 
ing and all camp activities. Modern equip- 
ment, large staff of experienced teachers. 


For illustrated booklet 


MRS. W. K. HORTON 
18 Washington Place, Ridgewood, N. J. 
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(Eleventh Season) 
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the breadth of human knowledge 
and makes him more broadminded. 

Many free concerts and lectures 
are available in any large city. 
There are splendid lectures on nat- 
ural science, philosophy, economics 
and often good exhibition concerts 
given by the schools and teachers of 
music. 

If one is so fortunate as to live 
near a college or university, one has, 
of course, almost limitless oppor- 
tunities for furthering his education 
with little cost. There are always 
many worth-while free lectures, con- 
certs and exhibits in connection with 
any fair-sized school. In some 
schools adults not wishing to work 
for credits may attend class lec- 
tures free. Some schools make a 
small charge for this. One does not 
need to worry about entrance re- 
quirements, for an adult may enter 
many colleges unclassified and take 
the work he wants ag long as he 
keeps up to a certain standard. 

One woman of mature:years who 
had less than a high school educa- 
tion as far as formal schooling went, 
had had the privilege of much good 
reading. When later in life circum- 
stances freed hef she decided to go 
to the state university. She said, “I 
know I cannot pass the entrance re- 
quirements,, but I shall enter un- 
classified and take only the courses 
that interest me. I can probably go 
for only a year, then my money will 
be gone and I shall make my. living 
sewing, but I shall have had. my 
year.” She went a year, did such ex- 
cellent work in English that for the 
next year she was offered work 
marking freshman themes. She also 
got some sewing to do, and the final 
result was that she went to school 
for three years, summers and gll, 
made up her high school deficiencies 
by examinations, and graduated with 
highest honors. 

Another woman, a farmer’s wife, 
who had raised five children, later 
in life with her husband retired to 
town after the manner of Iowa farm- 
ers. But they retired to a university 
town, and Mrs. Farmer registered 
unclassified in classes that inter- 
ested her. When I last saw her she 
was immensely enjoying a course in 
Browning and one in geology. 
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“Be busy like the bee distributing. 
sweetness” 


Busy Bees’ School 


39 pon’ Fr Avenue, Streatham 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
Preparatory and Kindergarten Board- 
ing and Day School for Boys and 
Girls: Apply to the Principals. 


HEATHERHURST 
GRANGE 


Deepcut, near Camberley, Surrey, Eng. 

eninlldismninh 

Roarding School for Girls. 

resident and visiting staff. Extensive grounds; 

large” gymnasium. Swimming, Tennis, 

Cricket, Hockey, Net-ball. By THE 
MISSES DUNSTAN & MISS HARDY 


Fully qualified 


Paxton Park 


MODERN EDUCATION FOR GIRLS 
and BOYS 


_ST. NEOTS, HUNTS, ENGLAND 


‘of an ordinary textbook. A little 


‘peating grades is a waste of public 


The Still Film 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Special Correspondence 


ANY cities now have a special 
M supervisor in visual educa- 

tion. About 50 firms in the 
United States publish pictures ar- 
ranged in sets for school use. Most 
of this visual material is used as aa 
aid in the teaching of geography or 
history. These pictures may be pur- 
chased loose or mounted. Some are 
for the stereoscope, and some aré| 
glass slides for the stereopticon or | 
other projecting machine. 

The latest contribution to visual) 
education is the visual text film. Sev-| 
cral educators in Los Angeles have} 
bcen working for years to perfect 
this idea, which is an adaptation, 
of the motion picture. The film used 
is a fireproof safety film, an inch wid2 
and several feet in length, with about 
50 picture on a reel. The projection 
machine, called a delineoscope, is the 
size of a kodak, and can be attached 
to any electric light socket. The pic- 
tures are called still films, because 
each remains on the screen as long 
as desired. The film is moved by a 
thumb screw which any child can| 
operate. 

The still film is not for enter- 
tainment purposes, nor for use in 
an auditorium. It is used in the 
regular classroom, as part of the | 
daily instruction. A daylight screen 
about four feet square shows the 
pictures clearly, even if the sun is 
shining in the room. The still film 
is a textbook. Material is now avail- 
able for every phase of geography, 
and for much of history. There are 
also sets for domestic science, foot 
ball, physical education, industries, 
civics, ete. Dr. Hanna of Los 
Angeles has prepared a set on high 
school physics, which contains 20 
reels, or about 1000 pictures. The 
Schol Research Association of 
southern Pasadena have prepared 
a visual arithmetic *which is now 
being filmed. The problem and its 
picture are side by side on the) 
screen. This material trains the 
pupil to visualize and to concen- | 
trate, It adds reality and zest to the 
work. Drudgery is eliminated. | 

Several thousand schoolrooms are | 
already equipped for the still film, 
for its attractiveness, convenience, 
and price are appealing. There are 
no glass slides to break, and the 
pictures always appear in the 
proper order. Twenty reels with 
1000 pictures fit into a box the size 


manual explains each picture. 

In the old days children managed 
to get an education with very little 
equipment, for only those attended 
who really desired to learn. Since 
every child must now attend, and 
some are disinclined or otherwise 
handicapped, the work must be 
made more attractive and more 
clear. Educators realize that re- 


money, and they are seeking to 
solve these problems. Most of the 
large.systems have a research de- 
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Bishopthorpe 


Two hours from New York and Philadelphia. 

Congenial School Life and Profitable Study. 
Tennis, Riding, Swimming in the School's 
own pool. " 
Courses: College Preparatery. Home Econom- 
ics, Interior Decoration, Costume Design, Sec- 
pte gy Expression, Art, Music, Arts and 
rafts. 


For New Catalog and Book of Views Address 


Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Wyant, Principals. 
Box 240, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Virginia College 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A leading southern school in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia, famous for beauty. Elective, Prepara- 
tory and College Courses, Music, Expression, 
Domestic Science, Secretarial Course, Library 
Courses and Journalism. Catalog. Mattie P. 
Harris, Pres.; Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, 
Vice-President. Box J , Roanoke, Virginia. 
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Commonwealth 


Kenmore 
ano 


COEDUCATIONAL 


Boarding and Day Departments 


Clear View 


264 South Norwood Hill 
LONDON, S. E. 25, ENGLAND 


First-Class Girls’ School for 
Boarders and Day Scholars. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS /PPLY TO 
THE PRINCIPAL 


el. Sydenham 2688 


FRANCE—VICINITY PARIS 


Le Lierre 


(near the Bois de Boulogne) 


HIGH-CLASS 
FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Complete Courses in French. General Cul- 
tural Studies under the personal direction of 
noted -professurs, artists and musicians of 
reputation and experience. Sightseeing, visits 
to Museums. Excursions. Travelling in France 
and other countries during the holidays. Open 
during summer. Large garden. Tennis Court. 
Modern Cowfort. 


Summer House—Ile Noirmoutier, 
Climate. Pine Wood—Bathing B 
BERNT LIE, 38 Rue du Chateau and 9 Avenue 
Victor-Hugo, Boulogne-sur-Seine. 


cellent 


Challoner School 


71 and 72 Queen’s Gate, 
London, S. W. 7, England 
Day and Boarding School 


ed if desired for Univer- 
ations & Scholarships. 


Girls 
sity 
Waxilitivg for outdoor games & practi- 
eal work of many kinds. 


repare 
xam 


Day Boys taken up to the age of 10// 
There is a large staff of University 
Specialists & trained teachers, 


Application to the Principals. 


 - oe Peng Jt has * 


Interior Decoration 


Practical training by delightful Home 
Study Method. Color harmony, fabrics, 
period styles, furniture arrangement and 
all fundamentals. Send for Catalog 46C. 
Six weeks’ summer course in New York 
City commences July 7t 

Send for Catalog 46 §S. 


The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
441 Madison Avenue, New York City 


partment, each of which is work- 
ing out some plan of improvement. 
The habit of failure is persistent, 
and tends to make one satisfied 
with poor work all through life. The 
habit of success can as easily be 
formed if the parent, teacher, and 
public co-operate. 


—_--——-——- - -- 


Parent-Teacher Projects 


The various parent-teacher asso- 
ciations of Philadelphia have formed 
a city council known as the Phila- 
delphia Council of Home and School 
Associations. A one-day institute, di- 
rected by the field secretary of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Francis Hays, was the 
first co-operative activity of the coun- . 
cil. With the exception of annual 
meetings, the council will hold no 
group meetings but will devote all 
endeavor to the strengthening of in- 
dividual associations. An office will 
be established in the Central Li- 
brary, where parent-teacher litera- 
ture, reference material, magazines 
and books for parents will be ac- 
cessible to all workers, and where 
conferences can be held. 

The Pennsylvania branch of the 
National Congress of Parents and 


| Teachers feels that definite appre¢ia- 


tion of the effort to be always wisely 
co-operative has come to it in the 
form of an invitation from the state 
superintendent of schools to hold 
their exhibit in connection with that 
of the department of public instruc- 
tion, at the Sesquicentennial. Plans 
for an extensive educational exhibit 
showing parent-teacher methods, ac- 
tivities and achievements, are in the 
hands of | a | committee. 


_ SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Phidelah Rice 
SCHOOL OF THE SPOKEN WORD 


EAST CHOP 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD ISLAND 


Sixteenth Summer 


Forty minutes’ sail from Cape €od. 
Ideal sea bathing. Intensive courses 
in Expression and in addition 


A Unique Opportunity 


to prepare for Professional Acting 
and Stage Direction. Two casts pre- 
senting six plays during eight weeks 
in the school’s own Little Theatre, 
Post Office, Oak Bluffs, Mass. 


~~ 


SCHOOLS—United States — 


Country Day School 


College Preparatory for BOYS 


BOARDING DEPARTMENT accommo- 
dating a limited number of boys now 
available. Apply for catalogue to the 
HEADMASTER, Country Day School 


Ward Parkway and 5lst ee 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Indiana Law School 


Unive.sity of Indianapolis 


Three years’ course 


leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. Graduation qualifies for 
admission to State and Federal courts, A 
lawyer’s law school. For information address 


Dean, Indiana Law School 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Forest Hill School 


CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 


Unique in its opportunity: for outdoor 
life and study. ... ae and Day 
School for girls and boys. ... Primary 
preparatory to high school. An out- 
door school delightfully situated in a 
pine grove on Carmel Bay. 


_ Berkeley Hall School 


coeducational school where right 
thinking is valued. 


Kindergarten to Ninth Grade 
300 North Swall Drive 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
Los Angeles Exchange, Oxford 6814 


We advertise only in 
The Christian Science Monttor 


Webb School «1:27 
CALIFORNIA 


the country, thirty miles 
All outdoor sports, 
riding, hiking. swimming. Finest of in- 
struction. Limited enrollment, open 
only to boys whose personal and family 
references are of the best. 


Located in 
from Los Angeles. 


Summer session at Camp Robin Hood, 
Lake Arrowhead, in the San Bernardino 
Mountains. 


For information on school or camp, write 


Thompson Webb, Headmaster 
Claremont, California 


_COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 


usiness College 
# Secretarial Schoal 
BOISE, IDAHO 
Enroll with us for a good thoro 


business training 
Write for Catalog B. C. BEETHAM, Mgzr. 


Business College 


—is the officially recognized leader of Amer- 
ica’s 10,000 business colleges, for typewriting 
efficiency. Every graduate is placed in a 
paying position. P 
Free Success Catalogue 
Enroll ANY TIME for Day or Night School 
lith and Salmon, Portland, Ore. 


| Prepares 
and Places Graduates 
im Positions Offering 
Advancement. 


Send for Bulletin 
giving courses, etc. 


JW.BLAISDELL Principal 


334 Boylston St. 
Cor: Arlington St 
TEL, KENmore 6789 


FALL SESSION SEPT. 7 


AVE you renewed your subscription to the Monitor? 
Prompt renewal insures your receiving every issue, 
and is a courtesy greatly appreciated by The sparen 
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The Happy Recovery of 


Mrs. Tinkerman 


s Silver Ehimble 


By RALPH BERGENGREN 
Copyright 1926 by The Christian Scfence 


Publishing Society. 


T WAS not a good morning to 
plant seeds in gardens, for there 
had’ been rain during the night.. 
The ground was wet, and the 
grass was wet, and, as Betsy’s 
mother had explained to them, if 
Betsy and .ohn Henry Rugg went 
off the kitchen porch their feet would 
be wet. Betsy and John Henry Rugg 
had suggested that they might put 


on their rubber boots, but Betsy’s 


mother had decided that their rub- 


ber boots would track mud all over 


; 


a 


the house if they came in for any- 
thing, as they were almost certain 
to do, and that they would be just 
as happy on the kitchen porch till 
the yard dried up. 

So there they were, Betsy and 
Betsy junior and John Henry Rugg 
and Peter the Stuffed Elephant, sit- 
ting in a row on the ‘steps of the 
kitchen porch. | 
- “Don* you suppose it will dry up 
pretty soon?” said John Henry Rugg. 

“It’s drying up now,” said Betsy. 

“But I don’t think it is drying up 
very fast.” 
- “JT gee one spot that looks quite 
dry,” said John Henry Rugg. “We 
could stand on that without wetting 
our feet.” | 

“We couldn’t get to it without wet- 
ting our feet,” said BetSy. 

“Then there’s nothing to do but 
sit here and wait,” said John Henry 
Rugg. “It will dry up sometime.” 

“T suppose it will,” said Betsy. “I 
wish the Funny Man would come 
along and tell us a story about Su- 
zette Tinkerman.” 

“That’s a funny name,” said John 
Henry Rugg. “Do you suppose he 
will?” 

“T think I hear him,” said Betsy. 
“Tet’s sit perfectly still, and the 
minute we see him we’ll ask him to- 
gether.” 

So Betsy and John Henry Rugg sat 
perfectly still on the steps of the 
kitchen porch till the Funny Man 
‘came round the corner of the house. 

“Please tell us a story,” shouted 
John Henry Rugg and Betsy. “Please 
tell us a story about Suzette Tin- 
kerman.” 

“Once upon a time,” said the Funny 
Man, sitting down on the steps, “it 
was a fine day, very much like this 
one, for it had rained during the 
night, and the yard was too wet for 
ttle Suzette Tinkerman to run about 
and play. In fact, when Suzette asked 
he? mother if she might go out and 
run about and play, Mrs. Tinkerman 
said, ‘When the yard is ‘all dry, 
Sugette, when the yard is all dry. 
An@ Suzette replied, ‘Thank you, 
dearest. Mother. I will wait until the 
yard is all dry. But what shall I do 


_ ‘while I wait?” And her mother said, 


“Phat is my own good child. Now I 


am going to the Every Other Fore- 


cay 
; 


moon. Club to hear a gentleman lec- 
ture on How to Tame Wild Flowers. 
And while I ani gone you can look for 
apg Stivers, <table that 1 auislaie. ree 

ay when I was sewing a nice hew 
‘button on your father’s last spring 


. 


overcoat. =. + 


nk phe was very careless,” 
d Suzette,” said the Funny 
phe was a good child, and 


_ @ll she said was, ‘I will find it for 


RS aoa 


ye -- gousin.” 


‘ 


other.’. And then Mrs. Tinker- 
her hat, and kissed Su- 
rried away to the Every 
n Club, And that left 

» all alone in the house be-' 
it -was the day when the cook 
a distant city to visit a 


p 


, ‘F2e - se 


“Betsy says Suzette had a lot of 
uncles,” -said John Henry Rugg. “I 


-.. ‘Want to hear about the uncles.” 
_. “They are coming,” said the Funny 


=" 
_ 


Man. “Now, as 1 was saying, Su- 
sette was all alone in-the- house and 
had nothing to do but find her moth- 
ers silver thimble, So she looked 


- jnere and looked there for the silver 


thimble, and looked out of the win- 


-” déw-to see if the yard was all dry. 


But when she-had been doing this 


for about 10 minutes, she hadn’t 


found .the thimble and the yard 
looked just as wet as ever. ‘O, dear 
me! O, dear me!’ said Suzette. ‘I 
wish somebody would come and help 


’ ~ me find my mother’s silver thimble.’ 


. “Hardly had shespoken when there 


was a knock on the front door, and 
there stood three of her ncle 
Thomasés on the top step, each wear- 
ing a neat plaid suit and a tall hat 
and rubbers, and three more of her 
Uncle Thomases on the next step, 
and 20 or 30 more of her Uncle 
Thomases in. the yard, and several 
more of her Uncle Thomases were 
hurrying along the street, ‘Howdedo, 
little girl,. said the nearest Uncle 
Thomas. ‘Howdedo, Howdedo. Here 
we are. ° 
So tell us quick 

What troubles you, 

And we will see 

hat we can do 
To make your trouble 
Promptly cease, 

And gratify 
Our little niece, 

“I guess they found the thimble,” 
said John Henry Rugg. 

“You guess -rightly,” said the 
Funny Man, “but you are getting 
ahead of the story. ‘Oh, my dear 
Uncle Thomases,’ said Suzette, ‘I 
cannot find: my mother’s silver thim- 
ble which she mislaid somewhere 
yesterday when she was sewing a 
new button on my father’s last 
spring spring overcoat. 


It isn’t in the parlor. 

Or on the kitchen stair. 

I’ve looked on every mantel. 

I’ve looked on every chair. 

It isn’t in the guest room. 

I’ve looked beneath the bed. 

It isn’t in the attic 

Or in the kitchen shed. 

“We'll find it, little girl,’ shouted 

the Uncle Thomases. ‘We’ll find it.’ 
So the Uncle Thomases took off their 
47 tall hats and their 94 rubbers, so 
as not to track mud all over the 
house. And one Uncle Thomas looked 
here, and another Uncle Thomas 
looked there, and other Uncle 


Thomases looked in other places, and 


some times two or three Uncle 


Thomases tried. to look in the same 
place at once and fell all over each 
other. And in hardly more than two 
jifies one of the Uncle Thomases 
found the silver thimble in the pocket 
of Mrs. Tinkerman’s apron, where she 
had hung it up in a closet. 


““O, thank you, thank you, Uncle 
Thomas,’ said Suzette. ‘Now I could 
go out and play if only the yard were 
all dry.’ , 

“*We’'ll fix that,’ said the Uncle 
Thomas. ‘We'll be back in a minute 
and dry up that yard. . Come on, 
brothers, me 

‘ta 
Get a =, seal 
Get a bucket. 
- Get a fan. 
Ceme on! Come on!’ And away went 
the Uncle Thomases down the streét 
as fast as ever they could go.” 

“I don’t see how they are going to 
dry up the yard,” satd Betsy. 

“Neither did Suzette,” said the 
Funny Man. “But before‘she had 
time to think much about it, back 
they all came, and some of the Uncle 
Thomases had sponges, and some had 


buckets or pans, arid some had large| 


palm leaf fans.- And the Uncle 
Thomases who had spohges* sopped 
up the water and squeezed it into the 
pans and buckets. And the Uncle 
Thomases with the pats or. buckets 
emptied the water into the street, And 
the Uncle Thomases with palm leaf 
fans fanned and fanned and fanned 
been sopped up. And in just about 15 
minutes the yard was all dry and Su- 


| zette was running about and playing 


in it.” 

“I. don’t believe“it was a very big 
yard,” said John Henry Rugg. 
“It was a small yard,” said the 
Funny ‘Man. “But quite big enough 
for‘Suzette to run about and play in 
if she ran round and round.” 
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Two Baby Birds 


two baby birds hopping about 
in her garden. They couldn’t 
fiy, and must have fallen out of their 
nest, so the lady decided to watch 
them carefully. In a little while, in- 
stead of just two birds in the garden, 
there were dozens! In fact it seemed 
as if all the birds of the neighborhood 
had come down to talk to these two. 
“I wonder which is the mother,” 
thought the lady. “But I'll soon know, 
for she’ll be certain to come and feed 
them.” And she was right, All day 
long the mother went to and fro in 
search of food for her hungry babies, 
who gobbled it up as quickly as they 
could; then asked for more. . ; 
At last night came, and all the 
birds flew away into the trees—all 


mother was the very last to go. She 
had other babies to look after, or 


with her, but they were too heavy 


them in the garden. However, she 
felt sure they would be all right, and 
so they were. They hopped up into 
the lowest branches of a tiny -wall- 
flower-bush, and were soon fast 
asleep. ' . 

But the lady had a much nicer bed 
for them in the summer house—a 
beautiful empty nest which she had 
found. The bahies were glad to cuddle 
down inside this warm and cosy bed, 
which was much more comfortable 
than the wallflower branch. 

In the morning the summer house 


[Cham 


Letters and extracts from letters: | 
Brighton Beach, Victoria, Aust. 


Dear Editor: : ' 

I like The Children’s Page very 
much. I read it ‘every Tuesday at 
school. My little brother is .seven 
years old. His-name is Bernard, but 
we call him Bern. We have a dog 
called Jerry, and he barks when. he 
sees Snubs. 

I will tell you how to make a 
potato pig. Get a big round potato 
and a little one. Stick four sticks in 
for legs, and two pins for his eyes, 
and a piece of curly wire for his 


tail. It makes a funny pig. 


The Diary of Snubs, Our Dog 
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We looked at the’ map, and this 
letter wiil go first by train, then by 
boat, then by anothef train or by 
aeroplane. I hope it will go by aero- 
plane. It will take more than 20 days. 
Jocelyn T. 


Sydney, N. 8S. W., Aust. 
My dear Snubs: 

I follow your history with great 
interest, and many of the children 
in Australia consider you as one of 
the family. 

Please ask the Boss to take you 
on a trip to Australia. He would 
learn much, and you would have a 
fine time. You manage to have rides 
on tramcars, so just’ get on a ship 
and take a journey to this country, 
and let us see an account of your 
trip in the Monitor. ~ 

Yours, with many bow-wows, and 
love to Sponge, mem, C. 

P. 8. Don’t forget to bring Sponge, 
the squirrel, and other friends to 
Australia. — 
Kew Gardens, Long Island 
Dear Editor: 

We have alittle puppy and she is 
so much like Snubs that we call her 
Snubie. Every night when I have my 
supper I read a Sunset Story. I read 
the Mail Bag tod. I like them very 
very much. Every night before I go 
to bed I think about little Snubie. 
We have three rabbits—one small 
brown one, and two big brown ones. 

Norman R. 


Ryan, Calif. 
Dear Editor: 

I am sending you a colored, picture 
of the Diary of Snubs, Our Dog. I 
have a friend who gets The Christian 
Science Monitor and reads thém to 
me. I liked “Castles in the Air.” 

Betty Ruth R. 
i yee you for the picture, Ruth. 
d. 


sf 


Brighton, Eng. 
Dear Editor: F 
I like The Children’s Page ver 
much, and Snubs and Waddles. I 
go to Sunday School, and am in Form 
Three. I like Milly-Molly-Mandy. 
I think she is sweet. 
Margery 8. 
> Morley, Eng. 
Dear. Editor: ‘ 
I go five miles to Second Church 
Sunday School in Leeds. I wish I 
had a real dog like Snubs, but I 
keep his photos. ~ Lorna B. 


‘The editor would aléo like to 


@ bird answered for 


-_ 
cnceeeanateinden oie ee er me tw wenn ree ee - 


thank Donald: V.’ 
for their letters, 


‘ N LOOKING out of her win- | 
dow one morning a lady saw 


except the two who couldn’t fly. The, 


to carry, so she just had to leave!’ 


/ 


and Jeanette ”B,| 


door was opened so that the babies 
could come out. Their mother at 
once flew down and gave them their 
breakfast; then they were again 
joined by all their friends; and this 
sort of thing went on until both ba- 
bies could fly. Then all the birds flew 
away together, singing and whistling 
as they went, which was their way of 
saying, “Thank ou.” 

Don’t you think it was rather a nice 
way? . ‘ 


BOOKS of GOODWILL 


’ 


perhaps she wouldn't have gone; . + 
away at all. Of course, she would! -. oe 
rather have taken these little ones; 


“Through the. Gateway" 


This little book has been compiled 
“in the hope that it may help chil- 
dren learn how to live happily in an 
interdependent world.” As a guide 
to the choice of the material in- 
cluded in it, the program of gvod 
will recently adopted: by the World 
Federation ef Educational Assoti- 
ations has been followed. The table 
of contents is given helow: 


Stories to Read and Tell. 

Poems to Read and Learn. 

Pageants to Give. 

Things to Do—Projects of Good 
Will. 

Games to Play. 

Songs to Sing. 

Good Will Day Programs. 

Programs for Other Days. 

Prayers for Children, 

A list of Books. 

“Through the Gateway” can be ob- 
tained from National Council for Pre- 
vention of War, 532 Seventeenth Street, 


W., Washington, D. C, -50 cents, 
postpaid. 


The Fox and the Leopard 
HE leopard was very proud of 
his beautifully spotted skin. 
“Even the lion,” said he, “is 

not such a beautiful animal as 


I am.” He was so conceited that he 
would not even look at the other 
beasts of the forest. At last the fox 
bravely went up to him and said, “It 
is much better to be wise and clever, 
than to be proud of:a fine coat.” 

+ + + 


Wise and beautiful thinking is the 
best ornament. 


Blue Birds and Bluebirds 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


Once I,saw a blue bird 
A sitting on a tree, 
A great big blue bird— 
Blue and white was he. 
His beauty made Mme happy 
And his voice was plainly heard, 
But though he was-so large and blue, 
He wasn’t a bluebird! 


Oncé I saw a blue bird 
A swinging on a bough, 
A slender little blue bird— 
A songster sweet, I trow. 


| He warbled and he trilled 


Till joy within me stirred. 
Deeply blue from head to tail, 
He wasn't a bluebird! 


I've just seen a blue bird 
A-flying through the air, 
His breast—the color of the earth, 
His back—no sky more fair. 
He's the herald of the spring, 
No storms have him deterred, 
He brings the news of growing time— 
The real bluebird! 
: + ° 


? 


The big bird, blue and white, 
Ig the beautiful blue ...; 
The slender little songster 
Is the ........ people say. 
EG c fs't.00» ONG the . 4 
Qué the .-«. <2. mdigo, 
These three are all the blue birds 
That most of us will know. 
C.:& BR. 


(Fill in the blanks in the last stanza. 
There is a. period for each letter.) 


i 
Something to Do 
Shadow Drawing 


Fasten a piece of drawing vaper to 
heavy cardboard with clips, in order 
to keep it from slipping; then place a 


STORAGE 


Open or private locked 
room storage at reasonable 
rates. 


~ 


SHIPPING 


at reduced aretgnt Rates 
thru Bekins ool Car 
Shipping Plan. We ship 
anywhere. Affiliations in 
principal cities. 


PACKING 
Special Bekins Trained men 
to pack and crate your 
furniture. 


-_---——™ 


MOVING 


Padded motor vans— 
manned by courteous, effi- 
cient movers. 


The Largest Ores of 
Its Kind in the World 


Phone 
Main 346 
Sacramento 


At 1800 Twenty-First Street 


— the Capitol City 


as well as 


HOLLYWOOD (Beverly Hills) 
LOS ANGELES 
SEATTLE 
TACOMA 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
OMAHA 

SAN FRANCISCO ' 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
FRESNO, CALIF. 


there are complete Bekins Organi- 
zations and Fireproof Depositories 
to take care of your Househdld 
Goods and Automobile. 


Write nearest office for 
FREE MAP of that city 


Capital Van and Storage 


Owned and Operated by 


| 


- 
flower with its foliage, so that the 


shadow falls‘on the paper. 

With a drawing pencil sketch the 
pictures on the paper, holding the 
pencil almost parallel with the pa- 
per and moving it from side to side. 
Never draw a heavy outline around 


your drawing and then fill it in. If 
possible, try to make the side to 
side movement of your pencil con- 
form to the direction in which the 
veins run in the leaves, but be care- 
ful not to move the paper while you 
are making the drawing. 

Some very artistic drawings can be 
made in this way by the child who is 
careful, When the writer attended 
the University of Chicago, she was 
required to submit a shadow picture 
of a geranium. Small groups of ob- 
jects, doll furniture and dolls-can be 
drawn in this manner, and much is 
to be learned about proportion and 
the direction of lines which may be 
utilized later in other drawings. 


Q. Why does a cook never make 
a square pudding? 

A. Because she wants it to go 
round. 


| E 
. room to the kitchen when she 
heard the men come stamp- 


NE FAMILY 
Little To) Kk A ManyLanc 5 


Helga of Iceland 


her mother's side and whispered is: 
her ear. Her mother smiled and 
nodded. 

Helga ran to the kitchen and came. 
back dragging Segrid, one of the 
maids, with her. Segrid sat down at’ 
the small cottage organ, and then 
everyone joined in the singing of the- 
familiar Icelandic songs—the maids’ 
in the kitchen, the man at work on 
the harness, Helga and Arni on tha. 
rug in the corner. : 

“Hark,” said Helga’s mother rais~ 
ing her hand in the midst of the sing~ 
ing. “ 

A shout sounding faint and far, 
away in the wind, came from outsidew 
Helga’s father reached the kitchen 
dcor first and flung it open while the, 
family gathered about him eager-, 
eyed. 

Out of the drifts and the storm a. 
man staggered in through the low, 
kitchen door. It was Finser, the old, 
mail carrier. ‘ 

Helga watched anxiously while. 
they removed his outer coat, which 
was a mass of snow. The old mail 
carrier chuckled at their anxiety. 

“Old Finser makes it rain or 
shine,” he said, rubbing his hands,. 
“Here you are,” and he threw a. 
package of mail into Helga’s lap. 

“Look, Arni,” Helga cried a little 
later. “A letter from Cousin Olga,. 
papers and a magazine. And yeu, 
said nothing nice would happen to- 
day!” 


LGA ran from the sitting 


ing in from the sheep barn. | 
They were covered with snow, for 
they had to wade four foot drifts, 
and a bitter wind carried the snow 
with it. 

“Old Finser didn’t come?” asked 
Helga anxiously. ; 

Arni, the foreman’s boy, shook his 
head without speaking, but Gyda, his 
mother, looked up from her knitting 
and smiled at the children. 

“Never mind,” she said. “Old Finser 
has been carrying the mail many 
years and he is never many days 
late.” 

It was midwinter in Iceland and 
the snow closed them in from the 
rest of the world—even the sun and 
sky were gone. Helga listened ts tiez 
whistle of the wind and wondered if 
old Finser would come. It would be 
too bad if he didn’t, when he came 
Only once a month anyway. 

It was cozy inside, with nice warm 
fires of peat, and some coai in the 
bin to burn when the weather was 
most bitter. 

Helga beckoned Arni to come with 
her and went back to the sitting 
room, where her mother was sewing, 
and her father was busy with reports 
in a large book that the children 
were never allowed to touch. The 
younger children were playing with 
toys On a rug in the corner. 

Helga and Arni sat down beside 
the big sheep dog that lay on the 
floor. They took turns asking each 
other questions from an old geog- 
raphy. Finally Arni threw down the 
book and exclaimed, “I am tired of | 
everything—nothing happens in win- | 
ter.” _  |In- summer time the fun I seek 

“Many nice things happen in win-| Js wading in our rocky creek, 
ter,” answered Helga. I wear some clothes that are quite old: 

“Well, perhaps, when we can get/ and as a voyager, brave and bold, © 
out-of-doors, but what could happen 1 travel miles and miles away 
on a@ day like this!” said Arni| Jn a fine game I’ve learned to play. 
gloomily. ta 

“T know,” replied Helga’s mother | Sa 
smiling. “You children may run and 'I visit India’s coral strand : 
tell Gyda to put the kettle‘over the And see the whales in the Arctic. 


fire. It is time for a little refresh-| . land; al 
ment.” 1 smell the blossoms of cherry trees. 


The two children ran to the When I reach the isles of the Jap- 
kitchen. Two maids were there be- | anese; - 
sides Gyda. Both were busy with/|i clap my hands and feel delight 
wool, one carding and the other As I watch a Chinaman fly a kite, 
spinning. . 

“I will carry the tray in to father 
and mother,” said Helga. Gyda filled 
another tray with cups and carried 
this to a side room where Liner, 
Arni’s father, and several hired men 
were at work making a harness from 
hides they had tanned themselves. 

Although it was only 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon the rooms were quite 
dark and Gyda lighted a small oil 
lamp in each room. . 

After the trays were carried back 
to the kitchen, Helga went close to 


(The End) 


The Voyager 
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Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


Oh the waves dash high about my 
boat! . 
In many a perilous storm [I float, 
With tight-wrapped sails on. the. 
‘wind-swept sea, " 
Long leagues away from my owns 
country. 
And then, when gather the shades« 
| of night, 1 
I steer for home and the harbor’ 
light. 


¥ 
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Minerva Hunter. ., 
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rich binding, an Oxford 
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The story of the gold guinea 


For a century, aye, for centuries, the Oxford 
University Press has offered a gold English 
guinea for the discovery in an Oxford Bible 


But in all these long 
years, exceedingly few guineas have ever been 


This is significant of the great care which 
is taken to insure accuracy in the strictest 
sense in the printing of the famous Oxford 
Bibles. Accuracy of text is of paramount 
importance and an Oxford Bible, yeu will 


cially designed type, its clear printing from 
copper plates on Oxford India paper, and its 


highest traditions of :craftsmanship of the 


In addition to the deep religious interest 
which the Bible holds, an Oxford Bible is a 
delight to read, if you take pleasure in a book 
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well printed, clear and legible, and attrac- 
‘tively bound. 

Oxford Bibles come in a great variety of 
styles—designed to meet every requirement 
and preference. Here are listed half a dozen 
of the various styles of Oxford Bibles (Au- 
thorized. Version) sold in Reading Rooms. 
01483x—Printed in Oxford brevier type, very 

elear and distinct, genuine Oxford India paper, 

bound in beautiful Persian morocco; size 
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to 01483x, save that it is printed on a lighter 
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01683x—Large type, large page, Persian morocco ; 
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For yourself or as a gift to a friend, an 
Oxford Bible is most acceptable. Buy it at 
Reading Rooms. 
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EDITORIALS 


There is an insistent popular demand, especially 
since it has been shown that the employment 
of practical economies 
urged by President Cool- 
idge has made it possi- 
ble to reduce the burden 
of direct federal taxa- 
tion, for proportionate 
reductions in the budgets 
of the individual states. 
The cost of government 
in the states seems to have increased, in recent 
years, much more rapidly than the cost of the 
general Government. The cities, individually, 
have added to the total by liberal expenditures 
and by the authorization of general bond issues 
for permanent improvements. While it is true, 
in most instances, that the principal burden im- 
posed by these bonds, which mature at some 
future period, will fall on those of the next or 
succeeding generations, interest and sinking 


— 


Direct and 
Indirect 
Taxation 


eal 


ae 


fund requirements combine to increase present- 


day taxes appreciably. 

It would be interesting, if it were possible, to 
correctly analyze the processes which have been 
effectively employed in the United States in 
bringing about the really remarkable reduction 
in the rate of direct federal taxation. This 
would be valuable, likewise, because it might 
possibly indicate a method which, if properly 
applied, would bring about corresponding relief 
in the states. For the purposes of such a super- 
ficial analysis it may be taken for granted that 
the people of a state or country feel most keenly 
those burdens in the form of taxation which 
are directly imposed. It may be reasonable to 
assume, this being the case, that the reductions 
which it has been found possible to make in 
federal income taxes would not have been as 
readily granted had the revenues been derived 
indirectly, say by the imposition of duties or 
imposts, or even by the more or less circuitous 
route of the proposed sales taxes. Surplus reve- 
nues in the public treasury, like money in one’s 
pocket, appear an almost irresistible temptation 
to the easy spender. In times of prosperity the 
inclination is to believe that the bounty is 
- limitless. 

While it may be agreed that the method of 
imposing state and municipal taxes is, actually, 
as direct as that employed in assessing income 
and estate taxes, it is nevertheless a fact that 
the person taxed is inclined to regard more philo- 
sophically the burden imposed in the form of 
personal property or real estate taxes. Theo- 
retically, at least, as has been pointed out, the 
Owners of properties rented to monthly or 
yearly tenants base their rates upon costs which 
include upkeep and taxes. By the same token 
the merchant or shopkeeper adds to the selling 
price the percentage of overhead indicated by 
his annual tax bill. .The individual householder, 
it is true, feels the burden directly. But he’ is 
one of a diminishing minority. He may be elo- 
quent in his plea for relief, but this may not 
assure him an attentive audience at the seat 
of customs. 

It is not to be wondered at, perhaps, under the 
conditions shown, that there has been little 
progress in enforcing state and municipal econ- 
omy programs. The burden, while it bears 
heavily, seems not to bear with sufficient direct- 
ness upon one spot to make it insufferable. And 
so, instead of uniting in a demand for apprecia- 
ble relief, the voters of many of the states con- 
tinue to authorize the issuance of bonds and 
other evidences of debt, in the meantime devot- 
ing the proceeds of the transaction to such pur- 
poses aS may seem desirable. 

Until there is gained, by those who are vitally 
concerned, a somewhat clearer appreciation, not 
only of their individual duties and responsibili- 
ties but of their individual opportunities, there 
will not be enforced any really constructive pro- 
gram of public economics. State legislatures, 
city councils and county boards will not listen 
deferentially to anything less persuasive than 
the voices of individual voters. It was the indi- 
vidual voters, collectively, in whose behalf gen- 
erous reductions in federal taxes were made. 
These same voters, when they seek to do so, 
may effect similar reforms in state and munici- 
pal budgets. 


Probably to most Americans, even those who 
have good reason to consider themselves well 
informed about their 
\} country, mention of the 
two big southwestern 
states, New Mexico and 
Arizona, suggests main- 
ly vast areas occupied 
chiefly by lofty moun- 
tains and broad, bare 
: plains. Visions of great 
treeless expanses, where the only vegetation 
consists of cacti and yucca, are aroused by the 
names of those commonwealths. The sugges- 
tion that they contain enormous forests of im- 
‘mense present and future value would doubtless 
provoke incredulous smiles. 

Yet figures recently given by the logging di- 
vision of the United States Forestry Service 
disclose that one-fifth of the area of these states 
is covered by timber, mainly yellow pine. The 
total timbered area is 36,500,000 acres, esti- 
mated to contain 37,000,000,000 feet of saw 
lumber, and 63,000,000,000 cords of wood. Here 
is forest wealth that staggers imagination. It 
is being drawn upon, too. Last year there were 
taken from the two states 268,000,000 feet of 
lumber. This would seem to be the very time 
for the people of these states to realize the 
value of their forest possessions and to take 
measures toward the wise utilization of them 
in the présent and far-sighted conservation of 
them for the future. | 


Forests of 
Two Big 
States and 
a Small One 


~~ It is a far cry from Arizona and New Mexico 


_ to Vermont in the opposite corner of the coun- 
try. The Green Mountain State, if put down in 


_ + the huge area of the two southwestern com- 
____- monwealths, would be only a small patch in the 


ding vastness. Yet it would be worth 
while for the people and legislators of the two 
_ big states to look across the continent and see 
_ ‘what the little one is doing to save its forests 
correct mistakes of the past. A compre- 

ive state-wide campaign of education is 
pushed there. Boy and Girl Scouts are 
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being spurred to active interest in the woods. 
Chambers of commerce are vigorous in the 
campaign. 

One of the most popular phases of the agita- 
tion is the town forest idea. A striking example 
of how this works out is given in the tiny vil- 
lage of Sheffield. The population of the whole 
township is 594. In one day in May fifty men 
and twelve schoolboys out of this populace 
planted 25,000 young spruce trees. The town 
was heavily burdened to pay the tax necessary 
to keep up a road that wound among the hills 
several miles to one farm. So the people bought 
the farm for a town forest. Sheffield will no 
longer be compelled to maintain the road for 
the benefit of one family. What was an expen- 
sive, little-used highway is expected in a few 
years to become the artery through which the 
town will derive an attractive income, thus turn- 
ing a liability into an asset. The town plans to 
plant 15,000 more trees on this farm next year. 

{t will be of immense advantage to New Mex- 
ico and Arizona, with their vast forest resources, 
to consider little Sheffield in Vermont before 
it is too late. 


Recent European dispatches have called at- 
tention to what is alleged to have been a sig- 
nificant conference of 
French and German 

i 1 business men gathering 
Co oP eration in Luxembourg. While 
In the conference was 
limited to the heads of 
Eur ope A the more important in- 
| dustrial enterprises and 
while it was upon its 
face a purely private matter, the gathering is 
reputed to have been conducted not only 
with the knowledge, but also the tacit approval 
of the Foreign Ministers of both Germany and 
France. Ascribing political significance to 
meetings such as this is not a matter of passing 
fancy, although it.is true that probably not in- 
frequently such significance may be unduly 
accented. 

Germany and France have before this reached 
an easy working agreement over potash pro- 
duction, and so economical has that been that 
the potash interests of Europe have had much 
less difficulty in obtaining the necessary financ- 
ing than have others. Also the continental iron 
and steel companies have been able to reach 
an agreement regarding production and distri- 
bution that promises to place them all upon a 
much more solid foundation. So successful has 
the first agreement proved, it is now learned, 
that the steel people are initiating the negoti- 
ation of an extension of it so that additional 
products of iron may be brought within its 
terms. 

To recognize in these the forerunners of 
political agreements and the consequent ces- 
sation of political unrest from the voluntary 
activities of business groups appears to be the 
happy idea of a number of political observers 
stationed in Europe. Their analysis of the situ- 
ation is undoubtedly correct, but it does seem 
that many contributing factors are being over- 
looked. That the business interests of the Eu- 
ropean nations are able to come together for 
amicable agreements results from the fact that 
the citizenship of those countries recognizes the 
advantages of peaceful and neighborly assist- 
ance. Business is not a thing apart from the 
life of a nation, it is merely a manifestation of 
the daily desires or needs of the people. It re- 
quires a clear head to recognize the necessities 
of such business requirements and a capable in- 
tellect to direct the flow of busfess in channels 
which will produce the most good for the least 
effort. An economic concept will produce more 
results than a sentimental one, but both are 
reflexes of the people’s desires. 

The most notable feature of these develop- 
ments is not that industrial agreements have 
been effected, but that the people are so keenly 
alive to the necessity of co-operation between 
the nations. That is a demand that almost any- 
one can feel who travels extensively and in- 
telligently through Europe, and it is just this 
daily interchange of assistance and association 
that promises to vitiate the violence of all man- 
dates, dictatorships and revolutions. 
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With all that is being said, in Congress and out 
of it, regarding the wisdom or desirability of sub- 


mitting to a popular na- 


tional referendum the 
question of prohibition 
and prohibition enforce- 
men in the United States, 
it might be well to pause 
long enough to consider 
the important fact that 
there has been, at each 
biennial period since the adoption of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, a full and free expression of 
the sentiment of the voting population of thecoun- 
try on this subject. What is the result? We find, 
both in Congress and in a majority of the state 
legislatures, a constantly increasing number of 
lawmakers, with mandates direct from the peo- 
ple, unalterably opposed to the repeal or any 
modification of the law. It is apparent that the 
desire of those who undoubtedly reflect public 
sentiment is for stricter enforcement. To in- 
Sure this they are ready to approve almost any 
constructive measure which will discourage or 
lessen persistent violations of the law. 

It cannot reasonably be insisted by the modi- 
ficationists and nullificationists that congress- 
men, both senators and representatives, as well 
as state legislators chosen by the people, do not 
fairly reflect public sentiment. There has not 
been a moment since the adoption of the enforce- 
ment code when prohibition was not an issue. 
There has been a constant and continuing effort 
on the part of those who have hoped to nullify 
the law by its abuse to make it appear that 
public sentiment is opposed to the very reform 
which it deliberately urged and which the peo- 
ple, by those orderly methods which have been 
provided, have adopted and to which they have 
voluntarily committed themselves. 

There is a tenacious remnant of public senti- 
ment opposed to prohibition. Of this there can 
be no doubt. But we believe that the assertion 
can safely be made that this sentiment is more 
fully and more eloquently represented in legis- 
lative halls than any other existing minority or 
opposition element of the American electorate. 
Those senators and representatives in Congress 
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Sentiment 
Is 

| Represented | 


who are carrying the defeatist banner of nulli- 


fication would almost convince the casual ob- 
server that behind them are struggling millions 
of liberty-loving voters whose only desire is that 
they be permitted to drink alcoholic beverages 
unmolested. 

The persistence shown by the enemies of pro- 
hibition in placing these champions of a lost 
cause in strategic positions might make it ap- 
pear that whole constituencies have lost sight 
of all other political and economic issues and 
have placed their fortunes in the keeping of 
those who claim to believe that the salvation 
of humanity lies in the modification or repeal 
of the prohibition law. But we are inclined to 
the opinion that a vast majority of the constitu- 
ents of these eloquent advocates have become 
convinced that their best interests have been 
overlooked in the futile endeavor of their rep- 
resentatives to tear down what advancing Amer- 
ican public sentiment has deliberately set up, 
and which it has unreservedly pledged itself to 
protect and maintain. 

Those who are able to observe the signs of 
the times may see, in the results of the forth- 
coming elections in the United States, the an- 
swer to any doubts they may have entertained 
as to the purpose and intent of the people of 
the United States in the matter of law enforce- 
ment. The referendum may not be in just the 
form proposed by the wets, but it may prove 
as conclusive as it could possibly be were the 
issue directly stated. 


Having provoked a controversy over install- 
ment-plan buving that is still occupying the 
attention of the Ameri- 
can press, the National | 
Association ‘of Credit 
Men raises another is- 
sue that will assuredly 
occasion general discus- 


pa >) 
Are There 

Too Many 
Retail 


sion, by its declaration 
that there are too many \ 
retail shops in the 

United States. That the costs of retail mer- 
chandising are as a rule increasing, thus adding 
to commodity distribution costs, has for some 
time been apparent, but the explanations 
usually given have been the increased wages of 
clerks and other employees, and the higher 
rents paid for advantageous business locations. 
Incidentally, it has developed that while retail 
costs have been advancing, the public has been 
demanding, and receiving, better service in the 
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delivery of goods, and more efficient sales-~ 


people, all of which may add somewhat to the 
total overhead expense of conducting a business. 
_ The economist or student of merchandising 
who undertakes to answer the question raised 
by the representatives of that important instru- 
ment of trade—credit—may take refuge, Yan- 
kee-like, in another question, “How many shops 
are enough?” Who is to decide the ratio of 
grocery, dry goods, hardware, or furniture 
shops to the population? Conditions vary so 
widely in different localities that what may be 
too a@many shops for a given number of cus- 
tomers in one community, are just enough for 
the needs of a group with greater purchasing 
power. Without exact knowledge of the in- 
comes and inclination to spending of any given 
number of people, there is no known method 
for estimating the quantity of goods that they 


will buy. The only practical test is that of sup- | 


ply and demand, and when, as is often the case, 
the supply exceeds the effective demand, the 
more efficient merchants, or those possessed of 
the greater capital, will prosper, while the less 
efficient abandon the field. That under the 
stress of close competjtion many retail shops 
should fail to make a profit is unfortunate, but 
with the great. variations in business ability 
of those who take up retail selling, it is hard 
to see how such failures can possibly be 
avoided. ° 

With the introduction of the “chain-store’”’ 
system of retailing it was freely predicted that 
the outcome would be a practical monopoly by 
the “chain” shops. Nothing of the kind has 
followed, however, for as these branch stores 
have flourished, new “chain” systems have been 
formed that compete closely with their prede- 
cessors. So long as the field is open to anyone 
who wishes to engage in retail merchandising 
there will doubtless continue to be in many 
localities more shops than are needed, but this 
is a condition inseparable from the status of 
freedom to engage in private enterprise. 
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Editorial Notes 


It may well be hoped that the consultation 
between the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment and Crane & Co., the manufacturer of the 
paper used in the bills that are legal tender in 
America, will result in someththg being done 
to give them a longer life. Thesum of $4,000,000, 
which is the yearly total expended just to “re- 
paper” the bills, is not a great deal of money, 
when compared with the huge sums expended 
in carrying on the Government, but still it rep- 
resents an amount that is worth cutting some- 
what, if Uncle Sam can think out a way of carry- 
ing on the Nation’s money a little more eco- 
nomically than at present. It is an interesting 
coincidence that with the shrinking, metaphori- 
cally, of the paper bills as regards the service 
that they can give in purchasing, has gone a 
parallel shrinking in purchasing power. Maybe 
if the Government decided to economize on their 
issuance, by a similar coincidence they would 
gain a larger purchasing power. Anyhow any 
plan whereby economy can be brought into 
practical reality is to be welcomed. 


There is much worth-while advice in what 
John D. Rockefeller is quoted as having given 
the other day as a key to his remarkable vigor 
and general well-being. “I never worry,” he 
declared, adding that he was constantly making 
new friends. And he followed these statements 
by another little bit of philosophy: 

Then, again, I am cheerful. There is enough trouble 
in the world and if I can spread a little sunshine, it 
helps me and I hope it helps others. 

Of course, the latter recipe is not new, but it 
works today, as it has for many centuries. The 
trouble is that while many have read, for in- 
stance, that “a merry heart maketh a cheerful 
countenance: but by sorrow of the heart the 
spirit is broken,” relatively few have believed it 
sufficiently to mold their lives by what it in- 
volves. 


~The Secret of Sir James Barrie 


There is a delightful story about J. M. Barrie before 
he became Sir James and went to reside in chambers at 
the top of a building in the Adelphi, overlooking the 
Thames as it passes through London. He lived in those 
early days at Kensington, next door to a family of bright 
children. 

The man of letters who was eventually to write “Peter 
Pan” became deeply attached to them, as any grown-up 
might do: and he did something that very few grown-ups 
are privileged to do—he formed profound friendships with 
them. One child made a joke which Barrie thought worthy 
of introducing into his next play, and when it was pro- 
duced he paid the small humorist a royalty on every 
performance. 

In the tender light of this action, which Sir James 
Barrie’s friends would readily declare to be characteristic, 
all the works of Barrie might profitably be studied, espe- 
cially the three or four plays that have made him what 
Philip Guedella in a recent book. called the “anointed king 
of the theater.” 

We need not seek for a message more secret than this 
in Sir James Barrie’s plays, for we would seek vainly. One 
might almost suspect that the theory has dominated the 
two most characteristic plays of Barrie’s prime, “Dear 
Brutus,” and that loveliest he has ever written, “Mary 
Rose.” 

This, however, is not to sav that the genius of Sir 
James Barrie would have failed to manifest itself apart 
from the stimulus of a theory. For “Peter Pan,” the first 
play in which we find evidence of complete surrender to 
the domination of this child love, was written in 1904, 
and the English theater had been enveloped for many 
years before that with the exquisite veils of his tender- 
ness, humor, and what is at once the sweetest and most 
grotesque satire in dramatic literature. 

We know from what exquisite skies those veils have 
fallen. “For when you looked into my mother’s eyes’ — 
so runs a passage in an early prose idyl, “Margaret 
Ogilvy’"—“you knew, as if He had told you, why God 
sent her into the world—it was to open the minds of all 
who looked, to beautiful thoughts. And that is the begin- 
ning and the end of literature.” 

a a 

James Matthew Barrie—one hesitates to write down the 
middle name because its owner has confessed that it is 
so long since he spelled it that-he can’t remember whether 
or not there are two “t’s” in it—is such an elusive, baffling 
figure that we have made all sorts of mistakes about him. 

The commonest of these is that of regarding him simply 
as the author of the most perfect fairy play for children— 
as a matter of truth, “Peter Pan” is a play even more 
fitting for an audience of grown-ups. His initial successes 
were made through the medium of the short story, the 
essay and the novel. 

His start in life had been that of all young writers. He 
wooed literature “with contributions that were all misfits.” 
_In°an old book he has found, many years afterward, 
columns of notes about works projected at that early time, 
nearly all to consist of essays on deeply uninteresting 
subjects. “That everything could be written about my 
native place never struck me,” he recalls. 

It was not long, though, before the possibility did strike 
him in full force. His first book is all about his native 
place—“Auld Licht Idylls,” is its title, but’ the book is 
not “true Barrie.” His natural equipment is tenderness, 
humor and whimsicality. Being inexperienced when he 
wrote “Auld Licht Idylls” (it was published in 1888), and 
being by temperament very shy and unwilling to assert 
himself, he restricted himself for a beginning to realistic 
writing—a grafted realism, altogether foreign to his nature. 

We see this very clearly in “When a Man’s Single,” his 
second book, for there is plainly a touch of artistic rebel- 
lion in it’ where the author goes over to the extreme of 
extravagant facetiousness after an opening that is all 
dourness. 

Rebellion, however, did not immediately carry him into 


his proper sphere. By the time he wrote “The Little Min- 
ister” he was floundering in a bog of cynicism, exaggerated 
pathos, and what Arnold Bennett, in criticizing it, called 
“an excessively profitable lump of sweetstuff.” But as he 
worked on he gradually found himself. “As unlooked for 
as a telegram,” he has explained, “there came to me the 
thought that there was something quaint about my native 
place.” Those Tammases and Petes and Jeameses became 
gnomish, and, as Dixon Scott put it, “Thrums grew into 
a goblin market, all- quirks and wynds and cobbles, its 
weavers a race of hobnailed elves.” 

It was a long time, though, before that quaintness found 
a touchstone. And only in two prose works does he achieve 
a proportionate blend of all the qualities for which his 
work now stands alone. Those two prose works are “Mar- 
garet Ogilvy”—a tribute to his mother—and “The Little 
White Bird,” a tribute to children. 
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What are those qualities? They are the qualities of 
grace and loving-kindness, yet more than grace and loving- 
kindness. They are imagination and pity—the imagination 
that sets men’s thoughts wandering in forgotten places and 
their eyes searching for forgotten dreams: the pity that 
is ever present. There is inexhaustible courage also. Bar- 
rie’s pity and courage have a fine, keen edge. Sentimental, 
he has been called, in its cheap sense, but there is nothing 
sentimental in the mind that called forth that pity and 
courage, and gave them life and form—the form of a 
gawky youth or a charwoman. It is a mind that is shrewd, 
quick to see the absurdity of man’s unconscious posturings 
even while it smiles at them. 

Sir James Barrie continued to write novels and prose 
fantasies even after he had turned his thoughts to the 
theater and lost his heart there, as he did twenty-five or 
thirty years ago. It’might be said, in a sense, that he was 
only serving his apprenticeship to the stage while he 
wrote fiction and prose romance. But that would be to 
risk giving offense to some of his devoted admirers. For 
there are people even today who prefer to think of him 
as the author of “Auld Licht Idylls” and “A Window in 
Thrums.” 

But even those who swear dourly by the earlier Barrie 
must admit that he hankered from the very beginning 
after the theater—an extra stimulus perhaps being the 
Puritan discouragement of the “Auld Lichts” among whom 
he passed his boyhood. When, as a writer on the Notting- 
ham Journal, to which he duly came from Edinburgh 
University, he contributed a weekly essay on any subject 
he cared to choose, the stage was predominant. “The 
Complete Playgoer: A Study in Tinsel,” “Private Theat- 
ricals,” “Stage Tricks’”—such are among his titles, taken 
at random. His triumph in the theater has since been 
complete. 

> > > 

“Barrie is a beauty,” wrote Stevenson to Henry James. 
“Stuff in that young man, but he must see and not be 
too funny. Genius in him, but there’s a journalist at his 
elbow—there’s the risk.” 

But the overfastidious “R. L. 8.” did not realize that 
the journalist does not necessarily exclude the artist, and 
it has assuredly not done so in the case of Sir James Barrie. 
If the true artist is he who makes life finer and nobler 
than it seems, then Barrie is indisputably a fine artist, 
touching life with gentle fingers, making it braver and 
sweeter to the lips. 

Always he has been held by a beauty that has subtly 
haunted him and that haunts the rest of us, mght from 
the earliest of our years—the beauty, as he defines it’ in 
“Peter Pan,” of the light that shines in the eyes of a 
mother. Surely (to use the ‘words of a discerning con- 
temporary) “somewhere among the great dramatists who 
took giants and heroes and made them types of humanity, 
must be found a place—lowly, if it is to please him—for 
the dramatist Sir James Barrie, who took a charwoman 


--and made her a symbol of man’s enduring excellence.” 
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The Week in Geneva 


GENEVA 

The Swiss Tourist Bureau (Office Suisse du Tourisme) 
has recently published its report for the 1925 season. The 
number of visitors to Switzerland, which decreased enor- 
moysly during the war, is again on the increase, and the 
crisis in the Swiss hotel industry has at last been passed. 
An examination of the statistics shows that conditions have 
quite changed in the tourist traffic. Tourists are now 
largely in favor of movement and are very rarely content 
to stay in one spot. This factor is of advantage to the 
railways and transport companies, but is against the inter- 
ests of hotel keepers. The motorcar is much more popular 
in Switzerland than it was ten or eleven years ago, and 
this again is a decisive factor. In spite of the improve- 
ment, Swiss hotel keepers still have to compete with the 
efforts which are being made by other countries to develop 
their tourist traffic. In this respect the exchange favors 
most of the countries round Switzerland. It is noteworthy 
that the increases in the numbers of tourists during 1925 
was almost entirely due to the influx of German visitors. 


> > > 


The number of international meetings, international 
courses and international visits to ‘Geneva will be even 
greater this year than in the preceding years of the League 
of Nations. No fewer than nine university and other 
courses will be held at Geneva during the summer, and 
apart from the conferences of the League there will be 
five international meetings. Besides this, a group of Egyp- 
tian professors, a group of fifty American professors of 
public law and other groups of students and members of 
the League of Nations Union will visit Geneva. Among 
the conferences, the first International Eurythmic Con- 
ference, under the auspices of the Jacques-Dalcroze Insti- 
tute, is worthy of mention. 

> > > 

The third International Automobile and Cycle Exhibi- 
tion, which will open at Geneva on June 10, is likely to 
be on a more grandiose and successful scale than the two 
previous exhibitions, as it will be held in the new Exhibi- 
tion Palace. The ground floor of this new building has an 
area of 10,000 square meters, the galleries an area of 3700 
square meters, and the restaurants, waiting rooms and 
dancing hall an area of 3000 square meters. French cars 
will probably, as last year, be most prominent, but Italian, 
American and English cars wili also be well represented. 

+ Sd > 


As a result of an invitation proffered by the syndicate 
of Genevese hotel keepers to the American hotel keepers 
who have been visiting Europe that they spend twenty- 
four hours in Geneva, 350 of them arrived by a special 
boat from Lausanne about the middle of May. They were 
met by their Genevese colleagues at the landing stage to 
the tunes of a military fanfare. After luncheon they toured 
the town in automobiles and were received at the Secre- 
tariat of the League by Sir Eric Drummond. In the eve- 
ning there was an official banquet, followed by illumina- 
tions of the Island of Jean Jacques Rousseau and the 
towers of the Cathedral of St. Peter. 

> > Sd 


The secretariat of women’s interests, founded _ under 
the auspices of the Union of Women, has recently been 
reopened. The object of the secretariat is to collect, 
classify and co-ordinate all information concerning the 
material, economic and legal position of women and young 
women in Geneva. at: 


> > > | 

The Foreign Minister of Spain, M. de Yanguas Messia, 
and the Swiss Minister at Madrid, M. de-Stoutz, have 
signed a Treaty of Conciliation between Spain and 
Switzerland. According to the terms of this treaty, all 
differences, of whatever kind, between the two countries, 
will be submitted ‘to a permanent conciliation commission 
composed of five members. Disputes which ot be set- 
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tled will be referred to the Permanent Court of Interna- 

tional Justice at The’ Hague. This treaty is similar in 

character to the Italian-Swiss Treaty of September, 1924. 
+ + > 


The, Tenth Swiss Sample Fair, which closed at Basel on 
April 27, was even more successful than might have been 
expected. The number of foreign visitors was larger than 
usual—1900, as compared with 1770 last year—and repre- 
sented thirty-one countries. The trades which did most 
business were the machine industries, the industries for 
chemical products, the textile industry and such industries 
as the watch, jewelry and furniture industry. The num- 
ber of buyers was 66,000, as compared with 58,000 last 
year; the number of visitors increased from 20,000 to 
35,000. In connection with the fair the new air lines 
organized special flights. 


> > > 

The Federal Government of Switzerland has sent a 
special commercial mission under Henri Martin, Commer- 
cial Attaché at the Legation in London, to examine the 
possibilities of drawing up commercial agreements with 
the Turkish Government at Angora. Commercial rela- 
tions have been somewhat irregular between the two coun- 
tries since the war, and though attempts have been made 
since 1923 to regularize the position nothing concrete has 
yet been accomplished. There is now every hope that a 
change for the better will ensue as a result of the work 
of the special mission. 


Letters to the Editor 


Brief communications are welcomed, but the editor muat remain sole 
judye of their suitability, and he does not undertake to hold himeeclf or 
thig newspaper responsible for the facts or opinions presented, Anony- 
mous letters are destroyed unread. 


The State’s Right. to Enforce Liquor Laws 


To the Editor of THe Curistian Scrence Monitor: 


At times during the overworked agitation for modifica- 
tion of the liquor laws, men have been heard to say in 
effect that the state has no “right” to deprive them of 
their freedom to drink. Or they would say that they have 
a “right” to drink, and it is beyond the power of the 
state to take the “right” from them. 

No word in the English language has been more abused 
than that word “right.” It is the easiest term one can 
resort to in order to stifle thought, or to assume a con- 
clusion without reasoning up to it. It has been flaunted 
before the public eye as pure whitewash to cover up 
otherwise obvious wrongs and to smooth over fallacies of 
reasoning. A former English judge of an equity court, 
when questioned in his unofficial capacity, gave his frank 
definition of the word as follows: “Right? Believe me, 
my conclusions are right.” 

The fact is that students of legal and political philoso- 
phy have come to consider the term as meaningless when 


‘used alone. It has value only when used in connection with 


its oe ray, Sage Pe = a right to dine d — 
a public highway, the public a co n uty 
vO him to exercise it. If he has a right to money he 
has earned as the fruits of his labor, his employer has at 
the same time a duty to pay him money. nes 
And so it is with the state that enacts the liquor laws. 
The general public has elected men as representatives of the 
state and has given them a necessary and undeniable right 
to enact laws and standards of conduct. If that right 
exists, then a corresponding correlative duty must exist 
on the part. of the public to obey them. If the agitator 
for modification will only give consideration to the value 
of prohibition to the general security, to the institution 
of the family, and to eee aT and economic prog- 
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with any. 


